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TO 
HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  PRINCESS  ELIZABETH, 


MADAM, 

As  the  Essays  of  Lord  Clarendon  do 
not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  known  in 
his  own  Country,  I  thought  that  it  might 
be  useful  thus  to  reprint  them,  as  an 
appropriate  companion  to  the  little  vo 
lume  which  contains  the  Essays  of  Lord 
Bacon. 

Under  the  sanction,  MADAM,  of  your 
Royal  Highnesses  taste  and  patronage 
of  useful  literature,  these  Essays  of  an 
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illustrious  Statesman  cannot  fail  of  be 
ing  restored  to  that  general  estimation 
which  they  have  long  merited ;  and  I 
humbly  thank  your  Royal  Highness  for 
the  condescending  and  flattering  man 
ner,  in  which  you  were  pleased  to  send 
me  permission  to  employ  this  sanction. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

MADAM, 

With  sincere  and  dutiful  respect, 
YOUR  ROYAL  HIGHNESS'S 
Most  obedient 
And  most  devoted  servant, 

JAMES  STANIER  CLARKE, 


Carlton-House  Library, 
May  22,  1814. 
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ESSAYS 

MORAL  AND  ENTERTAINING. 


OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


Montpellier,  1668. 

THE  perpetual  fear  and  agony  and  apprehension, 
which  wicked  men  always  feel  within  themselves, 
is  the  argument  that  Epicurus  made,  that  human 
nature  is  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  ill,  that  it 
abhors  all  kind  of  wickedness;  quid  itifixa  nobis 
ejus  rei  aversatio  est,  quam  natura  damnavit,  ideo 
nunquamjides  latendijit  etiam  latentibus  ;  and  the 
frequent  discoveries  of  very  enormous  crimes  after 
long  concealments,  merely  from  the  unquietness 
of  the  offenders'  own  breasts,  manifests  how  far  our 
nature  is  from  being  delighted  with  works  of  dark- 
ness,  that  it  cannot  rest  till  they  be  exposed  to 
light.  If  we  did  not  take  great  pains,  and  were 
not  at  great  expence  to  corrupt  our  nature,  our 
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nature  would  never  corrupt  us :  We  administer 
all  the  helps  of  industry  and  art  to  provoke  our 
appetites,  and  to  inflame  our  blood,  and  then  we 
accuse  nature  for  leading  us  into  excesses ;  we 
kindle  that  fire  that  kindles  our  lust  with  a  licen 
tious  diet,  and  then  fan  it  into  a  flame  with  ob 
scene  discourses,  and  revile  nature  that  it  will  not 
permit  us  to  be  chaste ;  we  provoke  and  cherish 
our  anger  with  unchristian  principles  of  revenge, 
and  then  inveigh  against  nature  for  making  us 
choleric :   when,  God  knows,  the  little  good  we 
have  in  us,  we  owe  only  to  the  integrity  of  our  na 
ture  ;  which  hath  restrained  us  from  many  vices 
which  our  passions  would  hurry  us  into.     Very 
many  men  have  remained  or  become  temperate, 
by  the  very  nauseating  and  aversion  that  nature 
hath  to  surfeits  and  excesses ;  and  others  have  been 
restrained  from  making  wicked  attempts,  by  the 
horror  and  trembling  that  nature  hath  suggested 
to  them  in  the  approach.     Many  excellent  men 
have  grown  to  rare  perfections  in  knowledge  and 
in  practice,  to  great  learning,  great  wisdom,  great 
virtue,  without  ever  having  felt  the  least  repug 
nance  in  their  nature  to  interrupt  them  in  their 
progress ;  on  the  contrary  their  inclinations  have 
been  strengthened,  their  vivacity  increased,  from 
the  very  impulsion  of  their  nature  :  but  we  may 
reasonably  believe,  that  never  man  made  a  great 
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progress  in  wickedness,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  mas 
tery  in  it,  without  great  interruption  and  contra 
diction  from  his  natural  genius :  insomuch  as  we 
see  men  usually  take  degrees  in  wickedness,  and 
come  not  to  a  perfection  in  it  per  sallum  ;  which 
can  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  resistance  it  finds 
from  the  nature  of  man.  And  if  we  do  serious 
ly  consider,  how  few  men  there  are  who  endea 
vour  by  art  or  industry  to  cultivate  that  portion 
which  nature  hath  given  them,  to  improve  their 
understanding,  and  to  correct  any  infirmity  they 
may  be  liable  to,  by  so  much  as  abstaining  from 
any  vice  which  corrupts  both  body  and  mind ; 
we  must  conclude  that  they  owe  that  which  is 
good  in  themselves  to  nature,  since  they  have 
nothing  by  their  own  acquisition.  We  cannot  just 
ly  be  reproached,  that  in  this  magnifying  and 
extolling  nature,  we  do  too  much  neglect  and 
undervalue  the  influence  of  God's  grace ;  nature 
is  as  much  the  creation  of  God  as  grace  is ;  and 
it  is  his  bounty  that  he  created  nature  in  that  in 
tegrity,  and  hath  since  restored  it  to  that  inno* 
cence,  or  annexed  that  innocence  to  it,  if  it  be 
not  maliciously  ravished,  or  let  loose,  from  it.  All 
the  particulars  mentioned  before  may  properly  be 
called  the  operation  of  nature,  because  they  have 
been  often  found  in  those  who  have  had  no  light 
of  grace,  and  may  be  still  thought  to  be  the  supply 
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of  nature  in  those  who  seem  not  to  walk  by  that 
light ;  nor  is  the  price  of  grace  at  all  advanced* 
or  the  way  to  attain  it  made  more  clear  and  easy, 
by  such  an  affected  contempt  of  nature,  which 
makes  us  only  capable  of  the  other. 


OF  LIFE* 

Jersey,  1647. 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  tve  may  ap« 
ply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom,  was  the  ejaculation  of 
Moses,  when  he  was  in  full  contemplation  of  the 
providence  and  power  of  God,  and  of  the  frailty 
and  brevity  of  the  life  of  man  :  And  though,  from 
the  consideration  of  our  own  time,  the  days  allot 
ted  for  our  life,  we  cannot  make  any  proportion 
able  prospect  toward  the  providence  and  power 
of  God,  no  more  than  we  can  make  an  estimate  of 
the  largeness  and  extent  of  the  heavens  by  the 
view  of  the  smallest  cottage  or  molehill  upon  the 
earth ;  yet  there  cannot  be  a  better  expedient,  at 
the  least  an  easier,  a  thing  we  believe  we  can  more 
easily  practise,  to  bring  ourselves  to  a  due  reve 
rence  of  that  providence,  to  a  due  apprehension  of 
that  power,  and  thereupon  to  a  useful  disposition 
of  our  time  in  this  world,  how  frail  and  short  so 
ever  it  is,  than  by  applying  ourselves  to  this  ad- 
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vice  of  Moses,  to  learn  to  number  our  days.  There 
is  not  a  man  that  reads,  or  hears  this  read,  but 
thinks  the  lesson  may  be  learned  with  little  pains ; 
nay,  that  he  hath  it  so  perfect,  that  he  needs  not 
learn  it :  and  yet  if  the  best  of  us  would  but  fix  our 
minds  upon  it,  sadly  number  our  days,  the  days 
which  we  have  or  shall  have  in  this  world,  we  could 
not  but,  out  of  that  one  single  notion,  make  our 
selves  much  the  fitter  for  the  next;  and  if  the 
worst  of  us  would  but  exercise  ourselves  in  it,  but 
number  our  days,  we  should  even  in  spite  of  the 
worst  •cezen  -ourselves  into  some  amendment  of 
life,  into  some  improvement  of  knowledge,  into 
some  reformation  of  understanding:  it  would  not 
be  in  our  power,  nor  in  His  who  is  ready  to  assist 
us  in  any  evil,  to  continue  so  weak,  so  wilful,  so 
wicked  as  we  are  ;  but  we  should  insensibly  find 
such  an  alteration,  as,  how  much  soever  we  con 
temn  now,  we  shall  thank  ourselves  for  obtaining. 
They  who  understand  the  original,  tell  us,  that 
the  Hebrew  verb,  which  our  interpreters  translate 
into  Number,  hath  a  very  large  signification,  (as 
that  language  which  is  contracted  into  fewest  words 
extends  many  words  to  a  marvellous  latitude  of 
sense,)  and  that  as  we'll  as  to  number,  it  signifies 
to  weigh";. sfa&  fa  ponder,  and,  thirdly,  to  .errand 
'appoint ;  so  ^that'to  .number,  or  any  other  single 
word,  I  believe,  in  any  other  tongue,  is  far  from 
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expressing  to  the  full  the  sense  of  that  Hebrew 
verb  ;  except  we  could  find  a  word  that  might  sig 
nify  to  reckon,  to  examine,  and  consider  the  nature 
and  the  use  of  every  unit  in  that  reckoning,  and 
then  to  order  and  appoint  it  accordingly.  And  no 
doubt  it  was  such  a  numbering,  with  that  circum 
stance  of  deliberation,  and  the  other  of  direction 
and  determination,  which  Moses  here  prescribed ; 
and  so  the  duty  may  seem  larger,  and  at  first  more 
full  of  difficulty,  than  it  did ;  and  that  we  are  not 
to  rest  merely  in  the  arithmetical  sense  of  it.  But 
as  the  setting  out  is  oftentimes  more  troublesome 
them  the  whole  journey,  and  the  first  disposal  of 
the  mind  to  sobriety  and  virtue,  is  more  difficult 
than  any  progress  after  in  it ;  so  if  we  but  really 
and  severely  execute  this  injunction  in  the  usual 
and  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word,  no  more  but 
number  our  days  by  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  we 
should  make  a  progress  in  the  other  acceptances 
too ;  and  we  should  find  evident  comfort  and  be 
nefit  from  the  fruit  we  should  gather  from  each  of 
those  branches. 

Without  diminishing  or  lessening  the  value  of  a 
long  life,  with  the  meditation  that  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  yesterday  in  his  sight  who  made  the 
years  and  the  days ;  or  that  not  only  the  longest 
life  that  ever  any  man  hath  lived,  but  even  the  life 
that  the  world  hath  lived  since  the  creation,  is  but 
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a  moment  in  comparison  of  that  eternity  which 
must  be  either  the  reward  or  punishment  of  the 
actions  of  our  life,  how  short  soever  it  is :  if  we 
did  but  so  number  our  days,  as  to  consider  that  we 
experimentally  find  the  shortness  of  them  ;  if  we 
did  but  number  the  days  we  have  lived,  and  by 
that  pregnant  evidence  of  our  memory,  how  soon 
they  are  gone,  and  how  insensibly,  conclude  how 
very  soon  so  much  more  time,  which  possibly  would 
bring  us  to  the  utmost  of  Moses's  account  of  eighty 
years,  will  likewise  pass  away ;  we  could  not  think 
the  most  sure  and  infallible  purchase  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  life,  and  the  unquestionable  fruition 
of  the  most  heightened  pleasures  the  appetite  or 
fancy  can  imagine  during  that  term,  without  any 
abatement  by  the  interposition  of  the  infirmities 
and  weakness  of  nature,  or  the  interruption  of  ac 
cidents,  so  near  worth  the  consenting  to  any  thing 
that  may  impair  the  conscience,  or  disturb  the 
peace  or  quiet  of  the  mind,  that  it  were  a  valuable 
consideration  for  the  interruption  of  a  night's  rest, 
for  the  parting  with  six  hours  of  our  sleep ;  which, 
though  any  man  could  spare,  is  so  much  time  of 
our  least  faultiness  :  I  say,  it  were  not  possible  se 
riously  to  make  this  estimate  in  our  thoughts,  to 
revolve  the  uncertainty  and  brevity  of  our  life,  but 
we  should  also  take  an  account  of  ourselves,  weigh 
and  ponder  the  expence  of  every  article  of  this 
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short  precious  time,  for  which  we  must  make  so 
large  and  exact  an  account  to  Him  that  hath  trust 
ed  us  with  it;  we  should  not  but  (which  is  no 
more  than  the  original  verb  for  which  we  read  num 
ber  signifies)  do,  what  one  who  we  are  not  willing 
to  believe  as  good  a  Christian  as  ourselves  long  since 
advised  us,  pretium  tempori  ponere,  diem  estimare, 
consider  that  every  hour  is  worth  at  least  a  good 
thought,  a  good  wish,  a  good  endeavour ;  that  it 
is  the  talent  we  are  trusted  with  to  use,  employ, 
and  to  improve  :  if  we  hide  this  talent  in  the  dark, 
that  the  world  cannot  see  any  fruit  of  it,  or  such 
fruit  as  we  ourselves  are  afraid  to  see ;  if  we  bury 
it  in  the  earth,  spend  it  in  worldly  and  sensual  de 
signs  and  attempts  j  we  are  those  ungrateful  and 
unthrifty  stewards,  who  must  expiate  this  breach  of 
trust  in  endless  torments.  And  if  we  were  gotten 
thus  far,  we  could  not  but,  in  spite  of  the  most  de 
praved  faculty  of  our  understanding,  of  the  most 
perverse  inclination  of  our  appetite,  or  act  of  our 
will,  order  and  dispose  of  this  time  right ;  which 
is  the  full  extent  of  the  word.  So  that  in  truth,  if 
we  do  not  weigh  and  consider  to  what  end  this  life 
is  given  to  us,  and  thereupon  order  and  dispose  it 
right,  pretend  what  we  will  to  the  arithmetic,  we 
do  not,  we  cannot  so  much  as  number  our  days  in 
the  narrowest  and  most  limited  signification.  It  is  a 
sharp  meditation  and  animadversion  of  one,  whose 
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writings  are  an  honour  to  our  nation,  that  the  inces 
sant  and  Sabbathless  pursuit  of  a  man's  fortune  and 
interest,  (although  therein  we  could  refrain  from 
doing  injuries  or  using  evil  arts)  leaves  not  the  tri 
bute  of  our  time  which  we  owe  to  God,  whodemand- 
eth  we  see  a  tenth  of  our  substance,  and  a  seventh 
(which  is  more  strict)  of  our  time  ;  and  (says  he) 
it  is  tp  small  purpose  to  have  an  erected  face  to 
ward  Heaven,  and  a  grovelling  spirit  upon  earth. 
If  they  who  please  themselves  with  believing  that 
they  spend  their  time  the  least  amiss;  who  have  so 
far  the  negative  practice  of  conscience,  that  they 
abstain  from  acts  of  inhumanity  and  injustice,  and 
avoid  doing  harm  to  any  body  ;  nay,  if  they  make 
such  a  progress  into  the  active  part  of  conscience, 
as  to  delight  in  the  civil  acts  of  humanity,  and  the 
diffusive  acts  of  charity:  I  say,  if  this  handful  of 
the  world  that  is  thus  innocent  (and  what  dismal 
account  must  the  other  part  take  of  themselves 
then)  would  seriously  examine  and  revolve  the 
expence  of  their  own  time,  they  would  even  won 
der  at  the  little  good  they  find  in  themselves,  and 
not  be  able  to  tell  to  the  well-spending  of  what 
part  of  their  time  those  good  inclinations  are  to  be 
imputed.  We  think  it  a  commendable  thing  (and 
value  ourselves  much  upon  it)  to  take  great  pains, 
to  use  much  industry,  to  make  ourselves  fine  gen 
tlemen,  to  get  languages,  to  learn  arts  ;  it  may  be 
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some  for  which  we  are  the  worse  :  and  we  acknow 
ledge,  that  that  is  not  to  be  done,  nay,  any  exercise 
of  the  body  to  be  learned,  or  the  most  mechanic 
trade,  without  great  pains  and  industry;  but  to 
make  ourselves  Christians,  to  know  God,  and  what 
he  expects  from  us,  and  what  will  be  acceptable  to 
him,  we  take  not  the  least  pains,  use  not  the  least 
industry.  I  am  persuaded,  if  many  of  us,  who 
have  lived  to  good  years,  did  faithfully  compute  in 
what  particular  meditations  and  actions  we  have 
spent  our  time,  we  should  not  be  able,  amongst 
the  years  we  have  spent  in  pursuing  our  pleasures, 
our  profits,  our  ambition,  the  days  and  nights  we 
have  dedicated  to  our  lusts,  our  excesses,  the  im 
portunities  and  solicitations  we  have  used  to  mend 
our  fortunes ;  we  should  not  be  able  to  set  down  one 
hour  for  every  year  of  our  life,  I  fear  not  one  hour 
for  our  whole  life,  which  we  have  solemnly  spent  to 
mend  our  Christianity ;  in  which  we  have  devoutly 
considered  the  majesty  and  providence  and  good 
ness  of  God,  the  reason  and  the  end  of  our  own 
creation ;  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  Heaven  for 
the  reward  of  those  who  do  well,  or  hell  for  the  pu 
nishment  of  the  wicked :  for  if  we  had  spent  but 
one  hour  in  the  contemplating  those  particulars, 
which  are  the  first  and  most  general  notions  of 
Christianity,  it  were  not  possible  but  we  should  be 
startled  out  of  our  lethargic  laziness,  and  should 
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make  some  progress  in  the  practice  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  in  those  paths  and  roads  that  lead  to  our 
pleasure  or  profit.  What  is  this  inadvertency  and 
incogitency,  but  to  believe  that,  as  we  received 
this  badge  of  Christianity  in  our  infancy  when  we 
knew  not  of  it,  so  it  will  grow  and  increase  upon  us 
in  our  sleep  and  times  of  leisure,  without  taking 
notice  of  it;  that  the  little  water  that  was  thrown 
upon  our  face  in  baptism,  was  enough  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  God's  image  in  us,  without  any  ad 
dition  of  moisture  from  ourselves,  either  by  tears 
in  our  repentance,  or  so  much  as  by  sweat  in  our 
industry  and  labour :  and  to  declare  to  all  the 
world,  that  we  hold  the  life  of  a  Christian  to  be  no 
thing  else,  but  spending  so  many  days  as  nature 
allows  us,  in  a  climate  where  the  gospel  of  Christ 
is  suffered  to  be  preached,  how  little  soever  desired 
to  be  practised.  If  we  would  so  number  our  days, 
that  is,  so  consider  of  them,  as  to  order  and  dis 
pose  some  part  of  our  time,  one  hour  in  a  day, 
one  day  in  ten,  but  to  think  of  God,  and  what  he 
hath  done  for  us ;  to  remember  that  we  are  Chris 
tians,  and  the  obligation  that  thereby  lies  up- 
on  us ;  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  judgment,  and 
that  we  must  appear  at  that  day :  though  it  may 
be  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  at  the  first,  in  that 
set  time,  to  apply  our  unexercised  and  uninform 
ed  thoughts  to  so  devout  and  religious  an  exercise 
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as  we  should ;  yet,  I  say,  if  we  would  but  so  set 
apart  a  time  for  that  purpose,  as  to  resolve  at  that 
time  constantly  to  do  nothing  else,  how  perfunc 
torily  soever  we  did  that,  we  should  by  degrees 
bring  ourselves  from  sober  and  humble  thoughts, 
to  pious  and  godly  thoughts,  till  we  found  our 
selves  growing  to  perfect  Christians,  as  to  confess 
we  were  not  worthy  of  that  title  before. 

Next  the  sadness  of  reviewing  the  expence  of 
our  time,  in  order  to  our  service  of  God,  and  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  souls ;  it  is  a  melan 
choly  consideration  how  we  spend  our  time  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  to  the  obtaining  that  which 
we  most  desire,  to  consider  how  our  time  goes  from 
us ;  for  we  are  hardly  active  enough  to  be  thought 
Jto  spend  it.  We  live  rather  the  life  of  vegetatives 
or  sensitives,  suffer  ourselves  to  grow,  and  please 
and  satisfy  our  appetites,  than  the  lives  of  reason 
able  men,  endued  with  faculties  to  discern  the  na 
tures  and  differences  of  things,  and  to  use  and 
govern  both.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world, 
but  desires  to  be,  or  to  be  thought  to  be,  a  wise 
man  ;  and  yet,  if  he  considered  how  little  he  con 
tributes  himself  thereunto,  he  might  wonder  to 
find  himself  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  understand 
ing.  How  many  men  are  there,  nay,  in  compari 
son  of  mankind,  how  few  are  there  but  such,  who 
since  they  were  able  to  think,  and  could  chuse 
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whether  they  would  or  no,  never  seriously  spent 
two  hours  by  themselves  in  so  much  as  thinking 
what  would  make  them  wiser ;  but  sleep  and  eat 
and  play,  which  makes  the  whole  circle  of  their 
lives,  and  are  not  in  seven  years  together  (except 
asleep)  one  hour  by  themselves.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  to  see  the  care  and  solicitude  that  is  used 
to  strengthen  and  cherish  the  body;  the  study 
and  industry -and  skill  to  form  and  shape  every 
member  and  limb  to  beauty  and  comeliness;  to 
teach  the  hands  and  feet  and  eyes  the  order  and 
gracefulness  of  motion  ;  to  cure  any  defects  of  na 
ture  or  accident,  with  any  hazard  and  pain,  inso 
much  as  we  oftentimes  see  even  those  of  the  weak 
er  sex,  and  less  inclined  to  suffering,  willingly  en 
dure  the  breaking  of  a  bone  that  cannot  otherwise 
be  made  straight ;  and  all  this  ado  but  to  make  a 
handsome  and  beautiful  person,  which  at  best  is 
but  the  picture  of  a  man  or  woman,  without  a  wise 
soul :  when  to  the  information  and  improvement  of 
that  jewel,  which  is  the  essence  of  man ;  and  which 
unconsidered,  even  that  which  we  so  labour  for  and 
are  proud  of,  our  beauty  and  handsomeness,  is  by 
many  degrees  inferior  to  that  of  a  thousand  beasts 
and  other  creatures ;  to  the  cultivating  and  shaping 
and  directing  of  the  mind,  we  give  scarcea  thought, 
not  an  hour  of  our  life  ;  never  suppress  a  passion, 
never  reform  an  affection ;  insomuch  as  (though 
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never  age  had  fewer  wise  men  to  shew  to  the  world) 
we  may  justly  wonder  we  are  not  all  fools  and 
idiots,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  have  con 
tributed  to  make  ourselves  other :  and  doubtless 
if  nature  (whom  we  are  ready  to  accuse  of  all  our 
weaknesses  and  perversenesses)  had  not  out  of  her 
store  bountifully  supplied  us,  our  own  art  and  in 
dustry  would  never  have  kept  up  our  faculties  to 
that  little  vile  height  they  are  at.     Neither  in 
truth  do  many  believe  or  understand  that  there 
needs  any  other  diligence  or  art  to  be  applied  to 
the  health  of  the  mind,  than  the  sober  ordering 
and  disposing  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  well  if  we  can 
bring   ourselves  to    that  reasonable   conclusion. 
Whereas  when  we  prescribe  ourselves  a  whole 
some  and  orderly  course  of  diet,  for  the  strengthen 
ing  of  our  natures,  and  confirming  our  healths  ;  if 
we  would  consider  what  diet  to  give  our  minds, 
what  books  toreadfor  the  informing  and  strengthen 
ing  our  understandings,  and  conclude  that  it  is  as 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  improved  without 
those  supplies,  as  for  the  body  to  subsist  without 
its  natural  food :  if,  when  we  allow  ourselves  re 
creations  and  exercises,  to  cherish  and  refresh  our 
spirits,  and  to  waste  and  dispel  humours,  without 
which  a  well-tempered  constitution  cannot  be  pre 
served,  we  would  allow  some  exercises  to  our  minds, 
by  a  sober  and  frank  conversation  with  learned,  ho- 
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nest,  and  prudent  men,  whose  informations,  animad 
versions,  and  experience  might  remove  and  expel 
the  vanities  and  levities  which  infect  our  understand 
ings:  if  when  an  indisposition  or  distemper  of  bo 
dy,  an  ill  habit  of  health,  calls  upon  us  to  take  a 
rougher  course  with  ourselves,  to  vomit  up  or  purge 
away  those  choleric  and  phlegmatic  and  melan 
cholic  humours,  which  burn  and  cloy  and  suffo 
cate  the  vital  parts  and  passages ;  to  let  out  that 
blood  which  is  too  rank,  too  corrupted  for  our 
veins,  and  to  expel  those  fumes  and  vapours  which 
hurt  our  stomachs  and  ascend  to  our  brains :  if  we 
would,  I  say,  as  diligently  examine  the  distemper 
of  our  minds,  revolve  the  rage  and  fury  of  our 
choler,  the  dulness  and  laziness  of  our  phlegm,  the 
sullenness  and  pride  of  our  melancholy;  if  we 
would  correct  this  affection,  and  draw  out  that 
passion ;  expel  those  fumes  and  vapours  of  ambi 
tion  which  disturb  and  corrupt  our  reason  and 
judgment,  by  sober  and  serious  meditation  of  the 
excellency  and  benefit  of  patience,  alacrity,  and 
contentedness ;  that  this  affection  and  this  passion 
is  not  consistent  with  sobriety  and  justice,  and  that 
the  satisfying  them  with  the  utmost  licence  brings 
neither  ease  nor  quiet  to  the  mind,  which  is  not 
capable  of  any  happiness  but  in,  at  least  not  with 
out,  its  own  innocence  ;  that  ambition  always  car 
ries  an  insatiableness  with  it,  which  is  a  tormnt 
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to  the  mind,  and  no  less  a  disease  than  that  is  to 
the  stomach  :  in  a  word,  if  we  would  consider, 
there  is  scarce  a  disease,  an  indisposition,  a  dis 
temper,  by  which  the  body  is  disturbed,  to  which, 
or  some  influence  like  it,  the  mind  is  not  liable 
likewise  ;  and  that  the  remedies  for  the  latter  are 
much  more  natural,  more  in  our  power,  than  for 
the  former;  if  we  would  use  but  half  the  diligence 
and  industry  to  apply  them  which  we  do  to  the 
other,  we  should  find  ourselves  another  kind  of 
people,  our  understandings  more  vigorous,  and  our 
lives  more  innocent,  useful,  and  beneficial,  to  God, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  country ;  and  we  should 
think  we  had  learned  nothing,  till  we  had  learn- 
ed  so  to  number  our  days  that  tve  might  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom  ;  that  wisdom,  of  which  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning,  and  of  which 
the  eternal  blessing  of  God  is  the  end  and  the  re 
ward. 


REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  HAPPINESS  WHICH  WE 
MAY  ENJOY,  IN  AND  FROM  OURSELVES. 

Montpellicr,  1669. 

.  IT  was  a  very  just  reproach  that  Seneca  charged 
the  world  with  so  many  hundred  years  ago,  and 
yet  was  not  more  the  disease  of  that  than  of 
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this  age,  that  we  wonder  and  complain  of  the 
pride  and  superciliousness  of  those  who  are  in 
place  and  authority  above  us;  that  we  cannot  get 
an  admittance  to  them  ;  that  they  are  never  at  lei 
sure  that  we  may  speak  to  them;  when  (says  he) 
we  are  never  vacant,  never  at  leisure  to  speak  to 
ourselves;  Audet  quispiam  de  alterius  superbia 
queri,  qui  sibi  ipse  nunquam  vacat ;  and  after  all 
complaints  and  murmurs,  the  greatest  and  the 
proudest  of  them  will  be  sometimes  at  leisure,  may 
be  sometimes  spoken  with  ;  aliquando  respexit,  tu 
non  inspicerc  te  unquam,  non  audire  dignatus  es  ; 
we  can  never  get  an  audience  of  ourselves,  never 
vouchsafe  to  confer  together.  We  are  diligent 
and  curious  enough  to  know  other  men ;  and  it 
may  be  charitable  enough  to  assist  them,  to  inform 
their  weakness  by  our  instruction,  and  to  reform 
their  errors  by  our  experience  :  and  all  this  with- 
out  giving  one  moment  to  look  into  our  own, 
never  make  an  inspection  into  ourselves,  nor  ask 
one  of  those  questions  of  ourselves  which  we  are 
ready  to  administer  to  others,  and  thereby  imagine 
that  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them.  We 
live  with  oth^r  men  and  to  other  men;  neither 
with  nor  to  ourselves.  We  may  sometimes  be  at 
home  left  to  ourselves,  when  others  are  weary  of 
us,  and  we  are  weary  of  being  with  them;  but  we 
Jdo  not  dwell  at  home,  have  no  commerce,  no  con- 
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versation  with  ourselves,  nay,  we  keep  spies  about 
us  that  we  may  not  have ;  and  if  we  feel  a  sug 
gestion,  hear  an  importunate  call  from  within,  we 
divert  it  by  company  or  quiet  it  with  sleep ;  and 
when  we  wake,  no  man  runs  faster  from  an  enemy 
than  we  do  from  ourselves,  get  to  our  friends 
that  we  may  not  be  with  ourselves.  This  is  not 
only  an  epidemical  disease  that  spreads  every  where, 
but  effected  and  purchased  at  as  great  a  price  as 
most  other  of  our  diseases,  with  the  expence  of 
all  our  precious  time ;  one  moment  of  which  we 
are  not  willing  to  bestow  upon  ourselves,  though 
it  would  make  the  remainder  of  it  more  useful  to 
us,  and  to  others  upon  whom  we  prodigally  con 
sume  it,  without  doing  good  to  them  or  ourselves : 
whereas,  if  we  would  be  conversant  with  ourselves, 
and  as  ingenuous  and  impartial  in  that  conversation 
as  we  pretend  to  be  with  other  men,  we  should  find 
that  we  have  very  much  of  that  at  home  by  us, 
which  we  take  wonderful  unnecessary  pains  to  get 
abroad ;  and  that  we  have  much  of  that  in  our 
own  disposal,  which  we  endeavour  to  obtain  from 
others ;  and  possess  ourselves  of  that  happiness  from 
ourselves,  whether  it  concerns  our  ambition  or  any 
other  of  our  most  exorbitant  passions  or  affections, 
which  more  provoke  and  less  satisfy  by  resorting 
to  other  men,  who  are  either  not  willing  to  gratify 
us,  or  not  able  to  comply  with  our  desire* ;  and 
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the  trouble  and  agony,  which  for  the  most  part  ac- 
•companies  those  disappointments,  proceeds  mere 
ly  from  our  not  beginning  with  ourselves  before 
we  repair  to  others. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  and  end  of  this  discourse, 
to  raise  such  seraphical  notions  of  the  vanity  and 
pleasures  of  this  world,  as  if  they  were  not  worthy 
to  be  considered,  or  could  have  no  relish  with 
virtuous  and  pious  men.  They  take  very  unprofit 
able  pains,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  men  that 
they  are  obliged  wholly  to  despise  this  world  and 
all  that  is  in  it,  even  whilst  they  themselves  live 
here  :  God  hath  not  taken  all  that  pains  in  form 
ing  and  framing  and  furnishing  and  adorning  this 
world,  that  they  who  were  made  by  him  to  live  in 
it  should  despise  it ;  it  will  be  enough  if  they  do 
not  love  it  so  immoderately,  to  prefer  it  before  Him 
who  made  it :  nor  shall  we  endeavour  to  extend 
the  notions  of  the  Stoic  philosophers,  and  to  stretch 
them  farther  by  the  help  of  Christian  precepts,  to 
the  extinguishing  all  those  affections  and  passions, 
which  are  and  will  always  be  inseparable  from  hu 
man  nature ;  and  which  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
many  Christians  could  govern  and  suppress  and 
regulate,  as  well  as  many  of  those  heathen  phi 
losophers  used  to  do.  As  long  as  the  world  lasts, 
and  honour  and  virtue  and  industry  have  reputa 
tion  in  the  world,  there  will  be  ambition  and  emu- 
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lation  and  appetite  in  the  best  and  most  accom 
plished  men  who  live  in  it ;  if  there  should  not  be, 
more  barbarity  and  vice  and  wickedness  would 
cover  every  nation  of  the  world,  than  it  yet  suffers 
under.  If  wise  and  honest  and  virtuously-disposed 
men  quit  the  field,  and  leave  the  world  to  the 
pillage,  and  the  manners  of  it  to  the  deformation 
of  persons  dedicated  to  rapine,  luxury,andinjustice, 
how  savage  must  it  grow  in  half  an  age  ?  nor  will 
the  best  princes  be  able  to  govern  and  preserve 
their  subjects,  if  the  best  men  be  without  ambition 
and  desire  to  be  employed  and  trusted  by  them. 
The  :end  therefore  of  this  speculation  into  our 
selves,,  and  conversation  with  ourselves,  is,  that  we 
may  make  our  journey  towards  that  which  we  do 
propose  with  the  more  success ;  that  we  may  be 
discreet  in  proposing  reasonable  designs,  and  then 
pursue  them  by  reasonable  ways ;  foresee  all  the 
difficulties  which  are  probable  to  fall  out,  that  so 
'we,  may  prevent  or  avoid  them  ;'  since  we  may  be 
sure  to  master  and  avoid  them  to  a  great  degree 
by  foreseeing  them,  and  as  sure  to  be  confounded 
by  them,  if  they  fall  upon  us  without  foresight.  In 
a  word,  it  is  not  so  to  consult  with  ourselves,  as  to 
consult  with" nobody  else;  or  to  dispose  us  to  pre 
fer  our  own  judgment  before  any  other  man's: 
•but  first^by  an  impartial  conference  with  ourselves, 
we  may  understand  first  our  own  mind,  what  it  is 
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we  would  have,  and  why.  we  would  have  it,  before 
we  consult  with  others  which, way  to  compass  it, 
that  we  may  set  both  the  matter  we  desire  and  the 
manner  of  obtaining  it  before  our  own  eyes,  and 
spend  our  passions  upon  ourselves  in  the  disquisi 
tion. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  we  are  prodigal  of 
nothing  else,  when  we  are  over-thrifty  of  many 
things,  which  we  may  well  spare,  we  are  very  pro 
digal  of  our  time,  which  is  the  only  precious  jewel 
of  which  we  cannot  be  too  thrifty,  because  we  look 
upon  it  as  nothing  worth,  and  that  makes  us  not 
care  how  we  spend  it.  The  labouring  man.  and 
the  artificer  knows  what  every  hour  of  his  time  is 
worth,  what  it  will  yield  him,  and  parts  not  with 
it  but  for  the  full  value :  they  are  only  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  who  should  know  best  how  to  use 
it,  that  think  it  only  fit  to  be  cast  away ;  and  their 
not  knowing  how  to  set  a  true  value  upon  this,  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  wrong  estimate  they  make  of 
all  other  things ;  and  their  ignorance  of  that  pro 
ceeds  only  from  their  holding  no  correspondence 
with  themselves,  or  thinking  at  all  before  they  be 
gin  their  journey,  before  they  violently  set  their  af 
fections  upon  this  or  that  object,  until  they  find  they 
are  out  of  the  way,  and  meet  with  false  guides  to 
carry  them  farther  out.  We  should  find  much  ease 
in  our  pursuits,  and  probably  much  better  success 
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in  our  attempts  and  enterprises  in  the  world,  if,  be* 
fore  we  are  too  solicitous  and  set  our  heart  upon 
any  design,  we  would  well  weigh  and  consider  the 
true  value  of  the  thing  we  desire,  whether  it  be 
indeed  worth  all  that  trouble  we  shall  be  put  to, 
and  all  the  time  we  are  like  to  spend  in  the  ob 
taining  it,  and  upon  it  after  we  have  obtained  it : 
if  this  inquisition  doth  not  divert  us,  as  it  need  not 
to  do,  it  will  the  better  prepare  and  dispose  us  to 
be  satisfied  after  we  have  it ;  whereas  nothing  is 
more  usual  than  for  men  who  succeed  in  their  most 
impatient  pretences,  to  be  more  unsatisfied  with 
their  success  than  they  were  before;  it  is  not 
worth  what  they  thought  or  were  persuaded  it 
would  be,  so  that  their  appetite  is  not  at  all  allayed, 
nor  their  gratitude  provoked,  by  the  obligation  ;  a 
little  previous  consideration  would  have  better  fit 
ted  the  mind  to  contentedness  upon  the  issue,  or 
diverted  it  from  affecting  what  would  not  be  ac 
ceptable  when  obtained.  In  the  next  place,  we 
should  do  well  prudently  to  consider,  whether  it 
be  probable  that  we  shall  obtain  what  we  desire, 
before  we  engage  our  affections  and  our  passions 
too  deeply  in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  not  that  we 
may  not  lawfully  affect  and  prosecute  an  interest 
in  which  it  is  very  probable  we  may  not  succeed. 
Men  who  always  succeed  in  what  they  go  about, 
are  often  the  worse  for  their  success ;  however,  we 
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are  not  naturally  delighted  with  repulses,  and  are 
•commonly  angry  and  sottishly  offended  with  those 
who  obtain  that  for  themselves  which  we  would 
fain  have,  and  as  unreasonably  with  those  who  fa 
vour  them,  though  their  merit  be  above  our  own ; 
and  therefore,  besides  the  consideration  of  the  pro 
bability  that  we  may  be  disappointed  of  our  end, 
we  shall  do  well  to  consider  likewise  the  opposi 
tion  we  are  like  to  meet  in  the  way,  the  power  of 
those  persons  who  are  like  to  disfavour  our  pre 
tences,  and  whether  our  exposing  ourselves  to  their 
displeasure  may  not  be  a  greater  damage  than  the 
obtaining  all  that  we  desire  will  recompence. 
These  and  the  like  reflections  will  cost  us  very  little 
time,  but  infinitely  advance  and  improve  our  un 
derstanding  ;  and  if  we  then  conclude  it  fit  to  pro 
ceed,  we  shall  do  it  with  confidence,  and  be  dis 
turbed  with  no  accident  which  encounters  us,  and 
be  prepared  to  behave  ourselves  decently  upon 
the  repulse,  which  oftentimes  prefers  men  better 
than  they  wished ;  a  virtuous  mind  appearing  with 
more  lustre  in  the  rejection  than  in  the  reception 
of  good  turns,  and  consequently  reconciling  him 
to  those  who  knew  him  not  enough  before. 

These  considerations  will  be  most  impartially 
and  sincerely  debated  with  ourselves,  yet  they 
may  be  properly  enough  and  usefully  consulted 
with  very  true  and  faithful  friends,  if  indeed  we 
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abound  with  such  treasure.  But  there  is  another 
consideration  so  proper  and  peculiar  for  ourselves, 
and  to  be  exactly  weighed  by  ourselves,  that  the 
most  faithful  friend  is  rarely  faithful  enough  to.be: 
trusted  enough  in  the  disquisition,  and,  which  i» 
worst  of  all,  we  do  not  wish  or  desire  that  he 
should  be  faithful ;  that  is,  whether  we  are  in  truth 
fit  and  worthy  of  the  thing  we  do  affect ;  if  it  be  an 
honour,  whether  it  be  not  too  great  for  us ;  if  it 
be  an  office',  whether  we  are  equal  to  it ;  that  is,  fit 
and  capable  to  discharge  and  execute  it,  or  can 
make  ourselves  so  by  the  industry  and  diligence 
we  are  like  to  contribute  towards  it :  this  is  the 
examination  we  come  with  least  ingenuity  to,  and 
friends  are  ingenuous  in  assisting  us  in ;  and  yet 
is  of  that  importance,  that  much  of  the  happiness 
of  our  life  consists  in  it,  many  having  been  made 
unhappy  and  even  very  miserable  by  preferment, 
who  were  in  good  reputation  without  it.  Tully 
makes  it  ar  necessary  ingredient  in,  or  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  friendship  itself,  Tantum  cuique 
tribuendum  est,primum,  quantum  ipse  efficere possis, 
deinde  etiam  quantum  quern  diljgas,  atque  adjuves 
possit  sustinere  ;  it  is  a  very  imprudent  and  unjust 
thing  to  oblige  a  friend  to  do  that  out  of  his  friend 
ship  to  thee,  which  either  he  cannot  do,  or  not 
without  great  prejudice  to  himself;  but  it  is  an 
impudent  violation  of  friendship,  to  importune  him- 
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to  procure  a  favour  to  be  conferred  upon  thee 
which  thou  canst  not  sustain ;  to  put  the  command 
of  a  ship  into  thy  hand,  when  thou  knowest  neither 
the  compass  or  the  rudder.  There  are  as  great 
incongruities  and  incapacities  towards  the  execu 
tion  of  many  offices,  which  do  not  appear  so  gross 
to  the  first  discovery.  This  scrutiny  cannot  be  so 
rigidly  and  effectually  made  without  well  weigh 
ing,  in  the  first  place,  the  infinite  prejudice  that 
befalls  ourselves,  if  we  are  incompetent  for  that 
place  or  office  which  we  have  by  much  solicitation 
obtained,  and  the  unspeakable  and  irreparable  pre 
judice  we  have  brought  upon  our  friends  who  ob 
tained  it  for  us.  How  many  men  have  we  known, 
who,  from  areservedness  in  their  nature,  have  been 
thought  to  observe  much,  and  by  saying  little  have 
been  believed  to  know  much  ;  but  when  they  have 
got  themselves  into  an  office,  and  so  been  compel 
led  to  speak  and  direct,  have  appeared  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  incapable  of  performing  their  duty; 
and  so  must  either  be  removed,  to  their  own 
shame  and  reproach,  or  be  continued,  to  the  public 
detriment  and  dishonour  ?  How  much  better  had 
it  been  for  such  men  to  have  remained  unknown 
and  secure  under  the  shadow  of  their  friends'  good 
opinion,  than  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  made  known  only  by  the  discovery  of  their  in 
credible  ignorance  ?  We  have  known  many  men 
VOL.  i.  B 
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who,  in  a  place  to  which  they  have  been  unhappily 
promoted,  have  appeared  scandalously  insufficient ; 
but  being  removed  to  another  have  discharged  it 
with  notable  abilities  :  yet  there  was  nothing  new 
in  himself;  if  he  had  asked  advice  of  himself,  he 
would  have  known  all  that  hath  fallen  out  since  so 
much  to  his  prejudice.  He  who  hath  credit  with 
his  prince,  or  with  his  friend,  to  prefer  or  recom 
mend  a  man  to  his  near  and  entire  trust,  hath  a 
great  trust  himself  reposed  in  him,  which  he  is 
obliged  to  discharge  with  the  utmost  circumspec 
tion  and  fidelity ;  and  if  he  be  swayed  by  thy  con 
fidence  and  importunity,  or  corrupted  by  his  own 
affection,  and  recommends  thee  to  an  employment, 
which  when  thou  art  possessed  of  thou  canst  not 
discharge,  with  what  confusion  must  he  look  upon 
him  whom  he  hath  deceived  and  betrayed,  or  can 
he  ever  look  again  to  be  depended  upon  or  advised 
with  upon  the  like  affair  ?  Doing  good  offices  and 
good  turns  (as  men  call  it)  looks  like  the  natural 
effect  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  nature.  Indeed 
the  inclination  to  it  is  an  argument  of  generosity ; 
but  a  precipitate  entering  upon  the  work  itself, 
and  embracing  all  opportunities  to  gratify  the  pre 
tences  of  unwary  men,  is  an  evidence  of  a  light 
and  easy  nature,  disposed,  at  other  men's  charges, 
to  get  himself  well  spoken  of. 

They  who  revolve  these  particulars,  cannot  but 
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think  them  worthy  a  very  serious  examination ;  and 
must  discern,  that  by  entering  into  this  strict  con 
sultation  with  themselves  in  or  before  the  begin 
ning  of  any  business,  they  shall  prevent  much  trou 
ble  and  labour  which  they  shall  not  be  able  after 
wards  to  avoid:  nor  can  they  prudently  or  so  suc 
cessfully  consult  with  others,  before  they  first  de 
liberate  with  themselves  the  very  method  and  man 
ner  of  communicating  with  another,  how  much  a 
friend  soever,  what  concerns  ones  self  requiring  as 
much  consideration  as  the  matter  itself.  But  there 
is  another  benefit  and  advantage  that  results  from 
this  intercourse  and  acquaintance  with  ourselves, 
more  considerable  than  any  thing  which  hath  been 
said,  which  is,  that  from  this  communication  he 
takes  more  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  himself, 
that  he  may  be  equal  and  worthy  of  that  trust 
which  he  reposes  in  himself,  and  fit  to  consult  with 
and  govern  himself  by ;  he  gets  as  much  informa 
tion  from  books  and  wise  men,  as  may  enable  him 
to  answer  and  determine  those  doubtful  questions 
which  may  arise ;  he  extinguishes  that  choler  and 
prejudice  which  would  interrupt  him  in  hearing, 
and  corrupt  him  in  judging  what  he  hears.     It  is 
a  notable  injunction  that  Seneca  imposes,  who 
knew  «s  well  as  any  man  what  man  could  bring 
himself  to,  Dum  te  effids  eum,  coram  quo  peccare 
non  audeas;  the  truth  is,  he  hath  too  little  reve- 
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rence  for  himself,  who  dares  do  that  in  his  own 
presence,  which  he  would  be  ashamed,  or  not  dare 
to  do  before  another  man ;  and  it  is  for  want  of 
acquaintance  with   ourselves,  and  revolving  the 
dignity  of  our  creation,  that  we  are  witouht  that 
reverence.    Who,  that  doth  consider  how  near  he 
is  of  kin  to  God  himself,  and  how  excellently  he 
is  qualified  by  him  to  judge  aright  of  all  the  delu 
sions  and  appearances  of  the  world,  if  he  will  em 
ploy  those  faculties  he  hath  adorned  him  with; 
that  nobody  is  able  to  deceive  him,  if  he  doth  not 
concur  and  contribute  to  the  deceiving  himself: 
I  say,  who  can  consider  and  weigh  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  bury  all  those  faculties  of  the  discern 
ing  soul  in  sensual  pleasures,  laziness,  and  senseless 
inactivity,  and  as  much  as  in  his  power,  and  God 
knows  there  is  too  much  in  his  power,  to  level 
himself  with  the  beasts  that  perish  ?  It  is  a  foolish 
excuse  we  make  upon  all  occasions  for  ourselves 
and  other  men,  in  our  labouied  and  exalted  acts 
of  folly  and  madness,  that  we  can  be  no  wiser  than 
God  hath  made  us,  as  if  the  defects  in  our  will 
were   detects  in  his  providence  ;  when  in  truth 
God  hath  given  us  all  that  we  will  make  ourselves 
capable  of,  that  we  will  receive  from  him.     He 
hath  given  us  life,  that  is  time,  to  make  ourselves 
learned,  to  make  ourselves  wise,  to  make  us  dis 
cern  and  judge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  world: 
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if  we  will  bestow  this  time,  which  would  supply  us 
with  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  wine  and  women, 
which  corrupt  the  little  understanding  that  nature 
hath  given  us  ;  if  we  will  barter  it  away  for  skill  in 
horses,  dogs,  and  hawks  ;  and  if  we  will  throw  it 
away  in  play  and  gaming ;  it  is  from  our  own  villainy 
that  we  are  fools,  and  have  rejected  the  effects  of 
his  providence.  It  is  no  wiser  an  allegation,  that 
our  time  is  our  own,  and  we  may  use  it  as  we 
please :  there  is  nothing  so  much  our  own  that  we 
may  use  it  as  we  please ;  we  cannot  use  our  money, 
which  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  our  own  than  any 
thing  we  have,  to  raise  rebellion  against  our  prince, 
or  to  hire  men  to  do  mischief  to  our  neighbours  ; 
we  cannot  use  our  bodies,  which,  if  any  thing,  are 
our  own,  in  duels  or  any  unlawful  enterprize :  and 
why  should  we  then  believe  that  we  have  so  abso 
lute  and  sovereign  a  disposal  of  our  time,  that  we 
may  chuse  whether  we  will  dispose  it  to  any  thing 
or  no  ?  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  men  did  be 
lieve,  which  they  have  all  great  reason  to  do,  that 
the  consumption  and  spending  of  our  time  will  be 
the  great  inquisition  of  the  last  and  terrible  day ; 
when  there  shall  be  a  more  strict  enquiry  how  the 
most  dissolute  person,  the  most  debauched  bank 
rupt,  spent  his  time,  than  how  he  spent  his  estate ; 
no  doubt  it  will  then  manifestly  appear,  that  our 
precious  time  was  not  lent  us  to  do  nothing  with, 
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or  to  be  spent  upon  that  which  is  worse  than  no 
thing  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  more  confounded  with 
any  thing,  than  to  find  that  there  is  a  perfect  regis 
ter  kept  of  all  that  we  did  in  that  time ;  and  that 
when  we  have  scarce  remembered  the  morrow  what 
we  did  yesterday,  there  is  a  diary  in  which  nothing 
we  did  is  left  out,  and  as  much  notice  taken  when 
we  did  nothing  at  all.  This  will  be  a  sad  animad 
version  when  it  is  too  late,  and  when  probably  it 
may  appear  that  the  very  idle  man,  he  who  hath 
never  employed  himself,  may  be  in  a  very  little 
better  condition  than  he  who  hath  been  worst  em 
ployed  ;  when  idleness  shall  be  declared  to  be  a  spe 
cies  of  wickedness,  and  doing  nothing  to  be  the 
activity  of  a  beast.  There  cannot  therefore  be  too 
serious  or  too  early  a  reflection  upon  the  good  hus 
bandry  of  this  precious  talent,  which  we  are  en 
trusted  with,  not  to  be  laid  out  in  vain  pleasures 
whereof  we  are  ashamed  as  soon  as  we  have  en 
joyed  them,  but  in  such  profitable  exchanges  that 
there  may  be  some  record  of  our  industry,  if  there 
be  none  of  our  getting. 

The  truth  is,  if  incogitence  and  Lnadvertance, 
not  thinking  at  all,  not  considering  any  thing 
(  which  is  degrading  ourselves  as  much  as  is  in  our 
power  from  being  men,  by  renouncing  the  facul 
ties  of  a  reasonable  soul)  were  not  our  mortal  dis 
ease,  it  might  be  believed  that  the  consumption  of 
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our  time  proceeds  only  from  the  contempt  we  have 
of  wisdom  and  virtue;  for  in  order  to  any  thing 
else  we  employ  it  well  enough.  How  can  we  pre* 
tend  that  we  desire  to  be  wise,  when  we  do  no  one 
thing  that  is  in  order  to  it ;  or  that  we  love  virtue, 
when  we  do  not  cultivate  any  one  affection  that 
would  advance  it,  nor  subdue  any  one  passion  that 
destroys  it  ?  We  see  the  skill  and  perfection  in  the 
meanest  and  lowest  trade  is  obtained  by  industry 
and  instruction  and  observation,  and  that  with  all 
that  application  very  much  time  is  necessary  to  it ; 
and  can  we  believe  that  wisdom,  which  is  the 
greatest  perfection  and  highest  operation  of  the 
soul,  can  be  got  without  industry  and  labour  2 
Can  we  hope  to  find  gold  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  when  we  dig  almost  to  the  centre  of  it  to 
find  lead  and  tin  and  the  coarser  metals  ?  It  is  very 
wonderful,  if  it  be  not  very  ridiculous,  to  see  a  man 
take  great  pains  to  learn  to  dance,  and  not  to  be  at 
leisure  to  learn  to  read ;  that  man  should  set  a  very 
high  esteem  upon  the  decent  motion  and  hand 
some  figure  of  the  body,  and  undervalue  the  mind 
so  much  as  not  to  think  it  worth  any  pains  or  con 
sideration  to  improve  the  faculties  thereof,  or  to 
contribute  to  its  endowments ;  and  yet  all  men's 
experience  supplies  them  with  evidence  enough, 
that  the  excellent  symmetry  of  the  body,  a  very 
handsome  outside  of  a  man,  doth  too  frequently 
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expose  men  to  derision  and  notorious  contempt, 
when  so  gross  defects  of  the  mind  are  discovered, 
as  make  the  other  beauty  less  agreeable  by  being 
more  remarkable :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the 
beauty  of  the  mind  doth  very  frequently  reconcile 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  all  men  to  the  most  unpro 
mising  countenances,  and  to  persons  nothing  be 
holden  to  nature  for  any  comeliness  ;  yet  the  wis 
dom  and  gravity  of  their  words  in  persuading  and 
convincing,  and  the  sincerity  and  virtue  of  their 
actions,  extort  an  esteem  and  reverence  from  all 
kind  of  men,  that  no  comely  and  graceful  outside 
of  a  man  could  ever  attain  to.  It  is  not  to  be  wish 
ed,  that  men  took  less  care  of  their  bodies  than 
they  do ;  they  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  preserve 
their  health,  and  to  confirm  it,  by  preventing  those 
diseases  which  the  excess  and  corruption  of  hu 
mours  are  naturally  the  causes  of,  with  timely  phy 
sic  and  seasonable  application  of  remedies,  and, 
above  all,  by  strict  and  wholesome  diet ;  health  is 
so  inestimable  a  blessing  and  benefit,  that  we 
cannot  take  too  much  pains,  nor  study  too  much,  to 
obtain  and  preserve  it :  but  the  grief  is,  that  the 
whole  care  is  laid  out  for  the  body,  and  none  at  all 
for  the  mind ;  that  we  are  so  jealous  of  every  alter 
ation  in  our  constitution,  of  every  light  indisposi 
tion  of  our  body,  that  we  too  commonly  apply  cures 
when  there  are  no  diseases,  and  cause  the  sickness 
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we  would  prevent :  when,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  twenty  visible  diseases  and  distempers  of  our 
mind,  which  we  never  look  after  nor  take  care  of, 
though  they  would  be  more  easily  cured  than  the 
other,  and  being  cured,  would  yield  that  infinite 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  body,  that  sickness 
itself  could  not  deprive  it  of.  Dost  thou  find  la 
ziness  and  excess  of  sleep  affect  thy  body  ?  And 
dost  thou  find  exercise  and  moderate  labour  re 
vive  thy  spirits,  and  increase  thy  appetite  ?  Exa 
mine  thy  mind,  whether  it  hath  not  too  much  emp 
tiness,  whether  it  can  cogitandiferrc  laborem,  whe 
ther  it  can  bear  the  fatigue  of  thinking,  and  pro 
duce  any  conclusion  from  thence ;  and  then  admi 
nister  a  fit  diet  of  books  to  it,  and  let  it  take  air 
and  exercise  in  honest  and  cheerful  conversation, 
with  men  that  can  descend  and  bow  their  natures 
and  their  understandings  to  the  capacity  and  to 
the  indisposition  and  weakness  of  other  men.  A 
sour  and  morose  companion  is  as  unnatural  a  pre 
scription  to  such  a  patient,  as  the  exercise  of  ten 
nis  is  to  a  man  who  hath  broken  a  vein,  when  any 
violent  motion  may  be  mortal.  If  thy  mind  be 
loose,  and  most  delighted  with  vain  and  unclean, 
discourses  and  unchaste  desires,  prescribe  it  a  diet 
of  contemplation  upon  the  purity  of  the  nature  of 
God,  and  the  injunction  he  hath  given  us  to  live  by, 
and  the  frequent  conquest  men  have  made  thereby 
B  2 
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upon  their  own  most  corrupt  and  depraved  affec 
tions  ;  and  let  it  have  its  exercise  and  recreation  with 
men  of  that  severity,  that  restrain  all  ill  discourse 
by  the  gravity  of  their  presence,  and  yet  of  that 
candour  as  may  make  them  agreeable  to  those  who 
must  by  degrees  be  brought  to  love  them,  and  to 
find  another  kind  of  pleasure,  yet  pleasure  that  hath 
a  greater  relish  in  their  company,  than  in  those 
they  have  been  most  accustomed  to.  Men  give 
over  the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  incurable ;  call 
them  infirmities  of  nature,  which  cannot  be  subdued, 
hardly  corrected;  or  substantial  parts  of  nature,  that 
cannot  be  cut  off,  or  divided  from  our  humanity ;  that 
anger  is  the  result  of  a  generous  nature,  that  will  not, 
ought  not  to  submit  to  injuries  and  affronts  ;  that 
lust  is  so  inseparable  from  our  nature,  that  nothing 
but  want  of  health  can  allay  it;  that  there  is  no  other 
way  to  cure  the  disease  but  to  kill  the  patient ; 
that  it  proceeds  not  from  any  virtuous  habit  of 
the  mind,  where  these  natural  affections  and  ap 
petites  do  not  prevail,  but  from  some  depraved 
constitution  of  the  body,  which  stifles  and  sup 
presses  those  desires,  for  want  of  that  moisture  and 
heat  that  should  nourish  them ;  and  that  conscience 
hath  no  more  to  do  in  the  conquest,  than  courage 
hath  an  operation  in  him  who  takes  an  enemy  pri 
soner  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet :  whereas  all 
those,  and  other  diseases  of  the  mind,  for  diseases 
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they  are,  are  much  more  curable  than  those  of  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more  as  they  are  most  sub 
ject  to  our  own  administration  ;  when  we  must  re 
sort  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  other  men  to  devise 
and  compound  proper  remedies  for  the  other  cure. 
Many  accidents  of  heat  or  cold  or  diet,  or  the  very 
remedies  prescribed,  very  often  make  the  diseases 
of  the  body  incurable,  and  the  recovery  impossi 
ble  ;  whereas  the  application  to  the  mind,  though 
unskilfully  and  unseasonably  made,  does  no  harm 
if  it  does  no  good,  and  the  mind  remains  still  as 
capable  of  the  same  or  other  medicines  as  it  was 
before.  Nor  is  there  any  enormous  or  unruly  in 
firmity  so  annexed  lo  or  rooted  in  our  nature,  but 
that  the  like  hath  been  frequently  severed  from  or 
eradicated  out  of  it,  by  virtuous  and  conscientious 
precepts  and  practice ;  and  every  man's  observa 
tion  and  experience  supplies  him  with  examples 
enough,  of  men  far  from  sobriety,  who,  to  comply 
with  some  infirmity,  have  forborn  all  wine  and  in 
temperance  for  some  months  ;  and  of  others  of  no 
restrained  appetites,  who,  upon  the  obligation  of  a 
promise  or  virtuous  resolution,  have  abstained  a 
longer  time  from  any  acts  of  uncleanness;  and  who 
soever  can  impose  such  a  law  upon  himself  for  so 
many  months,  can  do  the  same  for  so  many  years ;  a 
firm  and  magnanimous  resolution  can  exercise  that 
discipline  upon  the  mind,  that  it  shall  never  make  any 
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excursions  from  reason  and  good  behaviour.  If  they 
can  be  brought  but  laborem  ferre  cogitandi,  the 
worst  is  over,  and  their  recovery  is  not  desperate. 
Since  then  it  is  and  maybe  made  evident  enough, 
that  the  greatest  infirmities  and  deformities  of  the 
mind  may  be  reformed  and  rectified  by  industry 
and  reasonable  applications,  there  can  be  but  one 
reason  why  there  is  so  little  used  in  those  cases,  since 
all  men  desire  to  be  wise,  or  to  be  reputed  wise ; 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  need  of  it :  nature's 
store  and  provision  is  sufficient ;  conversation  with 
witty  men,  and  an  ordinary  observation  of  the  cur 
rent  and  conduct  of  business,  will  make  men  as  wise 
as  they  need  to  be ;  and  the  affectation  of  books 
doth  but  introduce  pedantry  into  the  manners  of 
men,  and  make  them  impertinent  and  troublesome ; 
that  men  of  great  learning  in  books  are  frequently 
found  to  be  the  most  incompetent  judges  or  ad 
visers  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  of  the  interest  of  states. 
And  by  this  unreasonable  jolly  discourse,  and  con 
tempt  of  the  learned  languages,  there  seems  to  be 
a  combination  entered  into  against  learning,  and 
against  any  such  education  as  may  dispose  them 
to  it ;  as  if  the  excellent  endowments  of  nature 
would  be  eclipsed  by  reading  books,  and  would 
hinder  them  from  learning  more  in  the  company 
they  might  keep  than  they  can  obtain  from  other, 
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and  that  the  other  method  makes  them  men  much 
sooner :  and  upon  this  ground,  which  hath  gotten 
too  much  countenance  in  the  world,  the  universi 
ties  and  inns  of  court,  which  have  been  the  semi 
naries  out  of  which  our  ancestors  have  grown  to 
be  able  to  serve  their  country  with  great  reputa 
tion  and  success,  are  now  declined  as  places  which 
keep  hopeful  youth  too  long  boys,  and  infect  them 
with  formalities  and  impertinent  knowledge,  of 
which  they  shall  have  little  use,  and  send  them 
out  late  and  less  prepared  for  and  inclined  to  those 
generous  qualifications,  which  are  most  like  to 
raise  their  fortunes  and  their  reputations.    Which 
sure  is  a  very  great  error,  and  hath  been  the  source 
from  whence  many  mischiefs  have  flowed.     And 
to  speak  first  of  this  extolled  breeding  in  good 
company,  and  travel  into  foreign  parts  before  they 
know  any  thing  of  their  own  country ;  and  getting 
the  vice  and  the  language  of  that,  before  they  can 
secure  themselves  from  the  one,  or  understand 
their  own  native  tongue ;  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  many,  who  have  indeed  the  con 
fidence  and  presumption  of  men,  but  retain  the 
levity  and  folly  of  children :  and  if  they  are  able 
to  disguise  those  weaknesses,  and  appear  in  their 
behaviour  and  discourse  earlier  men  than  others 
of  their  age  seem  to  be  (as  it  many  times  falls 
out,  especially  in  men  endowed  with  any  princi- 
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pies  of  modesty,)  yet  those  very  early  men  decay 
apaee,  for  want  of  nourishment  at  the  roots ;  and 
we  too  frequently  see  those  who  seem  men  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  the  gaiety  of  their 
youth  decays,  and  themselves  grow  weary  of  those 
exercises  and  vanities  which  then  became  them, 
become  boys  at  thirty ;  having  no  supply  of  parts 
for  business,  or  grave  and  sober  conversation,  they 
then  grow  out  of  love  with  themselves,  and  too  soon 
lament  those  defects  and  impotency  in  themselves, 
which  nothing  but  some  degree  of  learning  and 
acquaintance  with  books  could  have  prevented. 
And  to  say  that  they  can  fall  to  it  afterwards,  and 
recover  the  time  they  have  lost  when  they  will,  is 
no  more  reasonable  (though  there  have  been  some 
very  rare  examples  of  such  industry)  than  to  ima^ 
gine  that  a  man,  after  he  is  forty  years  of  age, 
may  learn  to  dance  as  well  as  if  he  had  begun 
it  sooner.  He  who  loves  not  books  before  he  comes 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  will  hardly  love  them 
enough  afterwards  to  understand  them.  The  con 
versation  with  wise  and  good  men  cannot  be  over 
valued  ;  it  forms  the  mind  and  understanding  for 
noble  and  heroical  undertakings,  and  is  much  to 
be  preferred  before  the  mere  learning  of  books,  in 
order  to  be  wise  ;  but  where  a  good  foundation  of 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  books  is  first 
laid,  to  support  the  excellent  superstructure  of 
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such  conversation,  the  advance  must  be  made 
much  more  advantageously,  than  when  nothing 
but  the  ordinary  endowments  of  nature  are  brought 
to  be  cultivated  by  conversation ;  which  is  com 
monly  chosen  with  men  of  the  same  talents,  who 
gratify  one  another  with  believing  that  they  want 
not  any  extraordinary  improvement,  and  so  join 
together  in  censuring  and  condemning  what  they 
do  not  understand,  and  think  that  men  have  only 
better  fortune  than  they  who  have  got  credit,  with 
out  being  in  any  degree  wiser  than  themselves. 

It  is  very  true,  there  have  been  very  extraordi 
nary  men  in  all  nations,  who,  by  their  great  expe 
rience,  and  a  notable  vivacity  of  spirit,  have  not 
only  attained  to  eminent  promotion,  but  have  been 
exceedingly  worthy  of  it ;  albeit  they  have  been 
upon  the  matter  illiterate,  as  to  the  learning  of 
books  and  the  learned  languages ;  but  then  they 
have  been  eminently  industrious ;  who,  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  educated  in  constant  labour, 
under  wise  and  experienced  men,  have,  by  inde 
fatigable  pains  and  observation,  gotten  the  learn 
ing  of  business  without  the  learning  of  books,  and 
cannot  properly  be  accounted  illiterate,  though 
they  know  little  Latin  or  Greek.  We  speak  of 
books  and  learning,  not  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  writ.  The  French  and  the  Italian  and 
the  Spanish  have  many  excellent  books  of  all 
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kinds ;  and  they  who  are  well  versed  in  those  lan 
guages,  may  be  very  learned,  though  they  know 
no  others :  and  the  truth  is,  the  French,  whether 
by  the  fertility  of  their  language,  or  the  happy  in 
dustry  of  many  excellent  persons,  have  translated 
most  good  authors  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  that  admirable  facility,  that  little  of  the  spirit 
and  vigour  even  of  the  style  of  the  best  writers  is 
diminished ;  an  advantage  the  English  industry 
and  curiosity  hath  not  yet  brought  home  to  that 
nation :  they  who  have  performed  that  office  hi 
therto,  for  the  most  part,  having  done  it  for  pro 
fit,  and  to  live,  without  any  delight  in  the  pains 
they  take  ;  and  though  they  may  have  had  some 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language  out  of  which 
they  have  translated,  have  been  very  far  from 
understanding  their  own  mother-tongue,  and  be 
ing  versed  in  the  fruitful  productions  of  the  Eng 
lish  language.     But  though  learning  may  be  thus 
attained  by  many  nations  in  their  own  proper 
dialect,  and  the  language  of  their  own  country, 
yet  few  men  who  take  the  pains  to  search  for  it  in 
their  own,  but  have  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the 
original,  and  are  conversant  in  those  which  are  still, 
and  still  will  be,  called  the  learned  languages; 
nor  is  yet  any  man  eminent  for  knowledge  and 
learning,  that  was  not  conversant  in  other  tongues 
besides  his  own ;  and  it  may  be  those  two  necessary 
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sciences,  that  is,  the  principles  of  them,  grammar 
'  and  logic,  can  very  hardly  be  so  well  and  conve 
niently  taught  and  understood  as  by  Latin.  It  shall 
serve  my  turn,  and  I  shall  willingly  comply  with 
and  gratify  our  beloved  modern  education,  if  they 
take  the  pains  to  read  good  books  in  that  language 
they  understand  best  and  like  most ;  I  had  almost 
said,  if  they  will  read  any  books,  be  so  much  alone 
as  reading  employs;  if  they  will  take  as  much 
pains  to  be  wise  and  polish  their  minds,  as  they 
do  to  order  and  dispose  their  clothes  and  their 
hair ;  if  they  will  put  that  constraint  upon  them 
selves  in  order  to  be  learned,  as  they  do  to  attain 
to  a  perfection  in  any  bodily  exercise ;  and,  lastly, 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest,  if  they  will  as  heartily 
endeavour  to  please  God,  as  they  do  those  for 
whom  they  have  no  great  affection,  every  great 
man  whose  favour  they  solicit,  and  affect  being 
good  Christians,  as  much  as  they  do  to  be  fine 
gentlemen,  they  shall  find  their  labour  as  much 
less,  as  their  reward  and  recompence  will  be 
greater.  If  they  will  not  do  this,  they  must  not  take 
it  ill  if  it  be  believed,  that  they  are  without  know 
ledge  that  their  souls  are  to  outlive  their  bodies; 
and  that  they  do  not  so  much  wish  to  go  to  Hea 
ven,  as  to  get  the  next  bet  at  play,  or  to  win  the 
next  horse-race  they  are  to  run. 
To  conclude  :  If  books  and  industry  will  not 
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contribute  to  their  being  wise,  and  to  their  salva 
tion,  they  will  receive  from  it  (which  they  value 
more)  pleasure  and  refreshment  in  this  world; 
they  will  have  less  melancholy  in  the  distress  of 
their  fortune,  less  anxiety  in  the  mortification  of 
sickness  ;  they  will  not  so  much  complain  for 
want  of  company,  when  all  their  companions  for 
sake  them ;  their  age  will  be  less  grievous  unto 
them ;  and  God  may  so  bless  it,  without  any  in 
tention  of  their  own,  that  such  thoughts  may  in 
sensibly  insinuate  themselves  into  them,  that  they 
may  go  out  of  the  world  with  less  dismal  appre 
hensions,  and  conclude  their  neglected  lives  with 
more  tranquillity  of  spirit,  at  least  not  be  so  much 
terrified  with  the  approach  of  death,  as  men  who 
have  never  entertained  any  sober  thoughts  of  life 
liave  used  to  be,  and  naturally  must  be. 


OF  IMPUDENT  DELIGHT  IN  WICKEDNESS. 

IF  it  be  too  great  a  mastery  to  pretend  to,  over 
our  own  passions  and  affections,  to  restrain  them 
from  carrying  us  into  any  unlawful  desire,  and 
from  suffering  that  desire  to  hurry  us  into  some  un 
lawful  action,  which  is  less  perfection  than  every 
good  Christian  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at ;  if  some  sin  knock  so  loud  and  so  impetuously 
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at  our  breast,  or  our  blood,  that  it  even  forces 
its  entrance,  in  spite  of  any  resistance  we  can 
make  for  the  present,  let  it  at  least  find  such  a 
reception  as  we  would  give  to  an  enemy,  who 
doth  in  truth  enter  into  our  habitation  by  force, 
though  he  doth  subdue  us ;  let  it  not  have  the 
entertainment  of  a  friend,  of  a  companion  for  whose 
presence  we  were  solicitous :   if  we  want  power 
and  strength  to  reject  it,  let  us  dismiss  it  with  such 
a  rudeness,  that  it  may  not  promise  it  a  better 
welcome  and  reception.     It  was  some  degree  of 
modesty  in  Job's  adulterer,  (xxiv.  25.)  when  his 
eye  waited  for  the  twilight,  saying,  No  eye  shall 
see  me,  and  disguised  his  face,  that  he  was  so  far 
ashamed  of  the  sin  he  acted,  that  he  desired  to 
conceal  the  suspicion  of  it  from  other  men  ;  though 
he  had  the  guilt  within  himself,  he  abhorred  the 
being  made  an  example  to  corrupt  others.    Whilst 
there  is  any  shame  remaining  upon  the  spirit  of 
a  transgressor,  any  blush  discovers  itself  after  the 
guilt,  there  is  hope  of  the  subduing  and  conquer 
ing  that  temptation ;  and  that  at  last  it  may  grow 
to  such  a  detestation  of  the  transgression  itself, 
and  of  himself  for  transgressing,  that  it  may  even 
recover  his  lost  innocence,  that  is,  repair  the  state 
and  integrity  of  it.    The  most  severe  philosopher, 
who  thought  human  nature  strong  enough  to  sup 
press  and  extinguish  all  temptation,  had  yet 
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compassion  for  him,  \qui  adhuc  peccare  erubescit ; 
lie  thought  it  worth  the  care  of  philosophy  itself,  ut 
nutriendus  esset  hie  pudor,  that  this  disinclination 
and  bashfulness  towards  vice  should  be  so  cherished 
and  nourished,  that  it  should  not  discover  itself  to 
be  discerned  under  any  other  notion  than  of  pure 
virtue,  till  it  recovered  strength  enough  to  be  so ;  and 
without  doubt,  whilst  this  bashfulness  possesses  any 
place  in  us,  till  the  custom  and  malice  of  sin  hath 
totally  subdued  the  shame  for  sinning,  there  is  a  war 
kept  up  that  may  drive  sin  from  every  corner  and 
angle  of  our  hearts  :  and  it  may  be,  there  have  not 
been  more  men  recovered  and  reformed  by  the  coun 
sels  and  animadversions  of  others,  than  by  their  own 
severe  recollections,  and  reflections  upon  their  own 
transgressions,  and  their  own  observations  of  the 
nature  and  insinuation  of  sin,  and  of  the  unquiet- 
ness  and  uneasiness  of  it,  even  when  it  is  complied 
with,  and  of  the  restlessness  and  importunity  of  it 
after  it  is  satisfied ;  Ipscc  voluptates  eorum  tepidfc 
et  variis  terroribus  inquieta:  sunt,  subitque  cum  rtiax- 
inie  exultant  solicita  expectatio ;  h&c  quam  diu  ? 
They  who  hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  own  con 
sciences,  and  take  notice  of  the  reluctance  of  their 
own  spirit  in  the  very  moment  they  enjoy  the  plea 
sures  they  most  delight  in,  need  no  other  remem 
brancers,  and  easily  disentangle  themselves  from 
all  its  allurements.  But,  alas!  we  live  in  an  age 
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wherein  vice  is  not  taught  so  perfunctorily,  as  to 
be  in  danger  to  be  dislodged  after  it  is  once  enter 
ed  and  received ;  the  devil  is  too  good  a  husband, 
to  venture  a  beloved  sin  upon  a  constitution  capa 
ble  of  being  ashamed  of  his  guests ;  he  secures 
himself  in  that  point,  by  chusing  such  proselytes  as 
will  first  brag  of  having  committed  some  notorious 
sins,  before  he  admits  them  to  the  pleasure  and 
guilt  of  them,  that  so  the  shame  of  being  discover 
ed  to  be  liars  may  harden  their  faces  against  all 
other  shame  ;  the  fame  of  being  eminently  wicked 
hath  mastered  and  suppressed  the  infamy  of  it; 
and  many  would  rather  be  without  the  pleasure  of 
the  sins  they  most  delight  in,  than  without  the  plea 
sure  of  publishing  and  bragging  of  them  after  the 
commitment ;  as  if  there  would  be  too  much  inno 
cence  left,  if  there  should  not  be  an  equal  propor 
tion  of  impudence  planted  in  its  place.  This  is  it 
which  makes  us  excel  in  all  lewdness,  and  our 
youth  doctors  in  those  faculties  of  wickedness, 
which  were  understood  in  former  times  by  some 
few  discarded  ruffians,  who  were  banished  the 
conversation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  sun  itself. 
We  travel  into  foreign  countries,  not  to  improve 
our  own  manners,  but  to  learn  the  worst  of  theirs, 
and  to  transplant  them  carefully  into  our  own  cli 
mate  ;  where  we  cultivate  and  polish  them,  that 
we  may  excel  all  nations  in  their  own  peculiar 
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vices  :  and  we  have  so  much  modesty,  as  to  sus 
pect  that  our  own  fancy  and  invention  is  not  fer 
tile  enough  to  contribute  improvement  enough  to 
them ;  and  so  bring  them  into  conference  and 
conversation  with  more  experienced  gamesters, 
that  we  may  be  sure  to  make  the  most  of  them, 
and  imp  them  out  with  texts  of  scripture  with  all 
prophaneness  and  blasphemy,  that  there  may  ap- 
pear'nowant  of  deliberation  and  industry  in  the  pro 
gress  we  have  made  towards  hell  and  damnation. 
It  were  very  well  for  Christianity  if  there  were 
half  that  reverence  reserved  for  religion,  that  the 
philosopher  was  assured  would  be  always  paid  to 
that  science  which  indeed  he  looked  upon  as  re 
ligion,  and  defined  it  to  be  wonderful  like  it ;  Nun- 
quam  in  tantum  convalescet,  nunquam  sic  contra 
virtutes  conjurabitur,  ut  non  philosophic  nomen, 
venerabile  et  sacrum  maneat :  and  indeed,  this  mo 
desty  and  respect  to,  or  for,  our  religion,  was 
never  so  near  rooted  out  of  the  hearts  of  men, 
since  the  name  of  religion  was  first  heard  of  in  the 
world,  as  it  is  in  the  present  age  and  present  prac 
tice  in  most  nations  which  call  themselves  Christ 
ians;  when  poetry  itself  doth  not  administer  so 
frequent  occasions  of  mirth  as  religion  doth ;  nor 
are  the  sayings  of  the  poets  so  often  applied  to 
the  most  scurrilous  and  prophane  exercises  of 
wit,  as  the  scripture  itself  is ;  nor  indeed  is  any  wit 
10 
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so  grateful  and  acceptable  as  that  which  is  so  pol 
luted  :  so  that  it  is  no  breach  of  charity,  to  believe 
that  too  many  read  the  scripture,  and  very  indus 
triously,  only  that  they  may  be  readier  to  apply  not 
only  the  phrase  and  expressions,  but  the  highest 
mysteries  contained  in  the  whole  body  of  the  scrip 
ture,  to  the  most  wicked,  prophane,  and  scurrilous 
and  blasphemous  subjects.  Nor  will  they  take  it  ill  to 
hare  this  believed  of  them,  the  number  and  qua 
lity  of  the  offenders  carrying  before  it  an  impunity 
for  the  offence  ;  so  that  there  may  shortly  be  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  it  may  be  dangerous  to 
let  the  kingdom  know  quanta  plures  mali  sint ; 
since,  as  the  same  philosopher  observed,  pudorem 
rei  tollit  multitude  peccantium,  et  desinit  esse  probri 
loco,  commune  maledictum.  It  is  high  time  for  the 
sovereign  power  to  be  very  vigilant  and  severe, 
when  such  conspiracies  and  combinations  grow  so 
strong ;  nor  can  there  be  a  greater  manifestation 
of  the  contempt  of  the  government,  than  when 
great  and  notorious  vices  obtain  credit  and  repu 
tation. 

OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

THAT  drunkenness  is  a  sin  of  very  great  anti 
quity,  needs  no  other  evidence,  than  that,  for  aught 
appears,  it  was  the  first  sin  that  was  committed  af- 
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ter  the  flood  ;  and  it  may  be,  the  first  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  upon  it,  was  the  best  proportion 
ed  to  the  crime ;  and  if  it  had  been  ever  prosecu 
ted  upon  the  continuance  and  propagation  of  it 
since,  it  is  probable  that  vice  had  not  flourished  in 
so  many  ages  to  this  time,  when  it  remains  more 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  in  more  credit  and  repu 
tation,  than  it  had  in  its  beginning;  because  it 
hath  not  the  same  penalty  inflicted  upon  it  since, 
which  was,  a  mockery  and  contempt.     Not  that 
mockery  which  is  now  so  much  applied  to  it,  and 
by  which  it  is  cherished  and  propagated  by  mirth 
and  laughter,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  commenda 
ble,  at  least  a  pardonable,  effect  of  good-fellow 
ship  :  it  was  another  kind  of  mocking  which  God 
prescribed,  by  permitting,  when  he  made  the  first 
drunken  man  (who  had  been  so  much  in  his  fa 
vour)  to  become  by  it  ridiculous  to  his  own  son, 
and  permitted  his  own  child  unnaturally  to  con 
temn  his  father  ;  as  if  it  were  but  justice,  that  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  should  withdraw  the  duty  due 
to  a  parent,  who  had  divested  himself  of  his  man 
hood  to  become  a  beast.     It  was  the  third  part  of 
the  world  that  then  manifested  this  contempt  to 
wards  that  excessive  debauchery,  and  the  other 
two  parts  did  but  conceal   it:   and  though  the 
presumption  in  so  near  a  relation  as  a  son  was  not 
excusable,  his  piety  cannot  justify  such  a  con- 
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tempt ;  yet  the  contempt  itself,  as  it  was  the  first, 
so  it  is  the  best  and  most  sovereign  remedy  that 
the  wisdom  of  a  state  can  prescribe  for  the  sup 
pressing  and  eradicating  that  enormity,  that  a  dis 
solute  and  a  drunken  man  be  looked  upon  with 
scorn,  and  as  unworthy  to  be  received  into  the 
company  or  employment  of  honest  and  virtuous 
persons ;  that  he  who  delights  to  degrade  himself 
from  being  a  reasonable  creature,  be  degraded 
from  the  capacity  of  exercising  any  office,  for  the 
support  whereof  the  use  of  reason  is  constantly  ne 
cessary;  and  that  he  be  exposed  to  a  universal 
contempt,  who  exposes  himself  to  discredit  his 
creation,  and  to  drive  that  reasonable  soul  from 
him  that  only  distinguishes  him  from  a  beast.  And 
till  this  peculiar  penalty  be,  by  a  general  consent 
of  all  worthy  men  as  well  as  magistrates,  applied 
to  this  race  of  impudent  transgressors,  this  affect 
ed  wickedness  will  never  be  extirpated,  but  in 
volve  whole  nations  in  the  infamy,  though  particu 
lar  men  may  be  free  from  the  guilt  of  the  excess. 

The  succeeding  stages  of  the  world  never  found 
so  proper  a  remedy  for  this  malady,  though  some 
thing  was  always  done  to  make  it  odious  and  ter 
rible  to  those  who  affected  it.  By  the  Levitical 
Jaw,  if  the  father  and  the  mother  did  bring  their 
son  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  say,  This 
our  son  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard,  all  the  men 
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of  the  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones  that  he 
die ;  yet  this  severity  did  not  root  out  that  vice 
from  that  people,  excess  of  wine  still  wrought  the 
same  effects :  and  it  is  probable  the  seventy  of  the 
law  made  men  less  solicitous  for  the  execution  of  it; 
parents  chose  rather  to  keep  a  drunken  son  than  to 
have  no  son  at  all,  to  have  him  put  to  death ;  and 
an  excess  of  rigour  in  the  punishment  rather 
makes  faults  to  be  carefully  concealed,  than  not 
to  be  committed.  And  this  may  be  the  reason 
that  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who,  amongst  his 
hiultitude  of  vices,  we  do  not  find  was  given  to 
drunkenness,  a  less  severe  judgment  was  denoun 
ced  against  it,  yet  more  like  to  reform  it :  "  The 
drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty," 
says  he,  (Prov.  xxiii.  21.)  Let  but  that  be  made 
good,  and  the  cure  is  wrought ;  no  man  ever  af 
fected  a  vice  that  he  believed  would  inevitably 
make  him  a  beggar ;  the  gamester,  who  most  na 
turally  falls  into  it,  is  very  solicitous  to  avoid  it, 
and  plays  that  he  may  be  rich;  and  the  lustful 
person,  though  he  may  fear  diseases,  sees  no  cause 
to  apprehend  poverty,  by  giving  satisfaction  to  his 
appetite.  No  vicious  man  considers  Heaven  so 
much,  as  to  foresee  the  punishment  that  may  fall 
from  thence  upon  his  excesses ;  and  therefore  let 
Solomon  pronounce  what  he  will,  the  drunkard 
will  never  be  terrified  with  the  fear  of  beggary, 
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whilst  he  sees  rich  and  great  men  affected  with 
the  same  pleasure  with  which  he  is  delighted  and 
reproached,  and  to  whom  it  may  be  he  stands 
more  commended  by  his  faculty  in  drinking  than 
he  would  be  by  the  practice  of  any  particular  vir 
tue.  Nor  can  the  public  laws  and  penalties  of  any 
state  execute   Solomon's   sentence,   and  reduce 
those  riotous  transgressors  to  poverty,  whilst  the 
magistrates  and  great  ministers,  without  whose  in 
fluence  those  dead  laws  have  no  vigour,  are  ac 
customed  to  the  same  excesses,  or  indulgent  to 
those  who  are  :  they  are  so  far  from  believing  that 
they  shall  be  the  poorer  by  it,  that  they  look  upon 
it  as  the  only  antidote  that  can  expel  the  poison  of 
poverty,  and  the  only  remedy  that  can  redeem 
and  buoy  them  up  from  the  abyss  into  which  the 
melancholy  of  want  usually  casts  those  who  are  in 
distress  :  they  think  they  have  a  piece  of  scripture 
more  canonical  than  Solomon's  practice,  of  the 
verity  whereof  they  have  such  real  experience 
in  the  panegyric  they  find  in  Esdras,  which,  in 
stead  of  being  cast  into  poverty,  raised  the  poor 
est  amongst  them  to  the  state  and  condition  of 
kings  :  "  Wine  maketh  the  mind  of  the  king  and 
of  the  fatherless  child  to  be  all  one,  of  the  bond 
man  and  of  the  free-man,  of  the  poor  man  and  of 
the  rich.    It  turneth  also  every  thought  into  jolli 
ty  and  mirth,  so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither 
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sorrow  nor  debt ;  and  it  maketh  every  heart  rich, 
so  that  a  man  remembereth  neither  king  nor  go 
vernor  ;  and  it  maketh  to  speak  all  things  by  ta 
lents  ;"  ( 1  Esdr.  iii.  19,  20,  21. )  And  if  in  truth 
this  prerogative  be  confirmed  by  the  condescen 
sion  of  great  men  to  this  equality,  in  prostituting 
themselves  to  the  same  base  excess ;  if  this  rebel 
lious  transportation  of  jollity,  and  this  pleasant 
dream  of  wealth  and  security,  be  not  awaked  by 
some  severe  and  sensible  chastisement,  the  Apo 
crypha  will  be  preferred  as  the  truer  scripture, 
and  men  will  not,  by  the  gravity  (which  they  call 
the  morality)  of  a  few  sober  men,  be  irreconciled 
with  the  vice  that  brings  them  into  so  good  com 
pany,  and  in  which  they  enjoy  so  many  pleasant 
hours. 

We  may  reasonably  believe,  that  in  our  Sa 
viour's  time  this  unmanly  excess  was  grown  to  a 
very  great  height,  by  the  most  terrible  judgmentde- 
nounced  against  it  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.)  "  That 
no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
A  man  must  be  in  a  perpetual  drunkenness,  that 
doth  not  discern  the  treachery  of  that  wine  which 
raises  that  mirth  and  jollity,  which  makes  him  for 
get  the  King  of  kings,  and  this  inevitable  sentence 
that  he  must  undergo  for  that  minute  of  contempti 
ble  mirth  to  which  he  sacrifices  his  miserable  soul. 
What  remedy  can  .God  himself  prescribe  against 
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our  destruction,  if  so  plain  and  clear  and  unques 
tionable  determination  cannot  fright  us  from  this 
unworthy  and  devouring  excess  ?  And  those  men 
must  be  very  ambitious  to  be  damned,  who  make 
appointments,  and  meet  to  be  drunk,  that  they 
may  not  be  disappointed  of  the  other.  Nor  can  this 
desperate  appetite  consist  but  in  a  mind  wholly  pos 
sessed  with  contempt  of  Heaven,  and  all  hope  of 
salvation :  and  yet  St  Paul  seems  to  resort  to  the 
old  primitive  punishment  as  the  most  like  to  pre 
vent  this  last  unavoidable  one,  to  try  if  contempt 
aad  disdain  can  draw  men  from  that  which  hell-fire 
cannot  terrify  them  from :  "And  now  I  have  written 
unto  you  not  to  keep  company  if  any  man  that  is 
called  a  brother  be  a  drunkard,  with  such  a  one  no, 
not  to  eat."  To  be  a  Christian  and  a  drunkard  was 
such  a  contradiction,  to  put  off  the  man  and  re 
tain  the  Christian  was  such  a  mockery,  that  he 
who  affected  it  was  not  thought  fit  for  any  part  of 
human  society.    It  is  not  from  original  sin,  or  the 
corrupt  nature  of  mankind,  but  from  the  corrup 
tion  of  their  manners,  from  wicked  and  licentious 
education,  that  men  are  more  afraid  of  any  tempo 
ral  disgrace,  any  present  disadvantage,  than  of 
eternal  punishment:  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
believe  that  their  lives  are  near  an  end,  whilst  they 
enjoy  health  and  vigour  of  mind ;  and  damnation 
is  a  thing  so  far  off,  and,  as  they  believe,  easy  to  be 
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compounded  for  in  the  last  moment  of  life,  besides- 
the  putting  it  off  by  not  thinking  of  it,  that  few- 
men  displease  themselves  by  any  apprehension  of 
it ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  some  present  uneasi 
ness,  some  incapacity  upon  earth  as  well  as  in 
Heaven,  that  must  magisterially  reform  men  from 
tin's  noisome  malady.  If,  as  persons  overgrown 
with  the  infection  of  leprosy,  they  be  excluded 
from  the  courts  of  princes  and  the  chambers  of 
great  men ;  if  they  were  made  incapable  of  any 
dignity  or  office,  or  of  being  admitted  into  the. 
company  of  gentlemen,  by  a  declared  reproach 
upon  all  who  shall  presume  to  keep  them  compa 
ny;  if  the  observation  and  experience  that  mea 
of  excellent  parts  do,  in  few  years,  become  fools 
by  excessive  drinking,  could  prevail  with  others  to, 
believe  that  they  shall,  from  the  same  surfeits,  be 
rendered  inferior  in  their  understanding  to  all  who 
are  more  temperate  than  they,  and  thereby  grow 
unfit  as  well  as  unworthy  for  those  employments 
they  pretend  to ;  these  castigations  and  these  re 
flections  might  possibly  make  such  impression  up 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  possessed  with  this 
frenzy,  together  with  a  combination  of  all  noble  and 
generous  persons  against  them,  that  this  unchris 
tian  brutality,  which  dishonours  all  nations  where 
it  is  permitted,  would  be  rooted  out,  or  confined  to 
that  abject  sort  of  men,  which,  being  abandoned 
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by  their  own  lusts  and  excesses,  are  not  looked 
upon  as  a  noble  part  of  any  Christian  nation,  but 
ranked  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  people.  And 
truly  if  such  a  collection  were  made  and  published, 
as  very  many  men's  own  experience  and  observa 
tion  can  produce  of  the  public  mischief  and  ruin 
that  hath  befallen  states  in  the  discovery  of  coun 
sels,  and  the  lessening  and  alienating  the  affection 
and  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  government,  by 
this  single  vice  of  drunkenness ;  that  hath  befallen 
armies  in  having  their  quarters  beaten  up,  their 
towns  surprised,  their  forts  betrayed,  and  the  whole 
discipline  which  should  preserve  them  dissolved  by 
the  pernicious  excess  of  drink  in  the  generals  and 
principal  officers  ;  that  hath  befallen  private  fami 
lies,  in  the  quarrels,  breach  of  friendship  and  mur 
ders,  which  have  had  no  other  original  or  founda 
tion  but  drunkenness;  men  could  not  but  con 
clude,  that  it  is  a  sin  that  God  is  wonderfully  offend 
ed  with,  and  a  scourge  that  he  chastises  all  those 
with  who  are  delighted  in  it,  and  would  abhor  both 
it  and  them  proportionably;  and  that  they  can 
have  no  peace  with  God  or  man,  who  do  not  la 
bour  with  all  their  faculties  to  drive  it  out  and 
keep  it  out  of  their  families,  their  towns  and  coun 
tries,  with  the  same  vigilance  and  severity  as  they 
use  against  the  most  devouring  plague  and  pesti 
lence  that  sweeps  all  before  it. 
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It  is  too  great  an  indulgence  to  this  wickedness, 
it  may  be  in  some  who  are  not  guilty  of  it,  and 
an  evidence  that  they  do  not  abhor  it  enough, 
to  say  that  the  natural  temper  and  constitution  of 
men  is  so  different  that  wine  works  different  effects 
in  them  ;  and  that  it  hath  such  an  insinuation  into 
many,  that  it  can  as  hardly  be  shut  out  as  flattery 
can,  and  infuses  its  poison  so  subtilly  that  it  hath 
wrought  its  effects  before  it  be  discerned  or  sus 
pected,  and  therefore  could  very  hardly  be  pre 
vented  ;  that  the  same  excess  which  is  visible  in 
some  men  to  the  loss  of  their  reason  and  other 
faculties,  is  not  discernable  in  others,  nor  makes  the 
least  impression  upon  them  ;  that  it  never  produces 
any  mischievous  effect  in  many,  and  so  cannot  be, 
at  least  in  the  same  degree,  sinful  in  all  men  ;  and, 
lastly,  that  it  is  a  part  of  conversation  from  which 
men  cannot  retire  rudely ;  and  they  who  are  once 
entered  into  it,  especially  if  it  be  with  persons  su 
perior  to  themselves,  and  upon  whom  they  have 
some  dependence,  can  very  hardly  refuse  to  sub 
mit  to  the  laws  they  prescribe  for  the  present,  or 
withdraw  from  that  excess  which  they  do  not  like, 
nor  must  presume  to  censure  or  contradict.     It  is 
great  pity  that  our  Saviour  nor  his  disciples  had 
not  the  foresight  to  discern  these  distinctions  and 
casual  obligations,  that  they  might  not  so  positively 
have  shut  out  all  transgressors,  wbo  may  have  so 
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reasonable  excuses  for  the  excesses  they  commit, 
from  any  hope  of  salvation ;  but  it  is  much  more 
pity  that  any  men,  who  pretend  to  pay  submission 
and  obedience  to  his  injunctions,  and  to  believe 
and  give  credit  to  his  dictates,  should  delude  them 
selves  and  others  with  such  vain  and  impious  ima 
ginations,  and  hope  to  avoid  a  judgment  that  is  so 
unavoidably  pronounced,  by  such  weak  excuses  as 
cannot  absolve  men  from  the  most  trivial  and 
lightest  trespasses.  Cannot  he  that  wisely  declines 
walking  upon  the  ice  for  fear  of  falling,  though 
possibly  it  might  carry  him  sooner  to  his  journey's 
end,  as  wisely  forbear  drinking  more  wine  than  is 
necessary,  for  fear  of  being  drunk  and  the  ill  con 
sequences  thereof?  Is  there  any  man  so  intempe 
rate  as  to  drink  to  an  excess,  when  his  physician 
assures  him  it  will  increase  his  fever,  though  he 
hath  a  better  excuse  then  from  his  thirst,  or  im.- 
prove  some  other  disease  the  strength  whereof  al-» 
ready  threatens  him  with  death  ?  Can  we  be  tem 
perate  that  we  may  live  a  month  the  longer,  which 
at  best  we  cannot  be  sure  of;  and  will  not  the  fear 
of  eternal  death  make  any  impression  upon  us  £ 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  vices  to 
which  mankind  is  liable,  any  one  (swearing  only 
exccpted)  that  hath  not  more  benefit  as  well  as 
pleasure  for  its  excuse  and  reward :  the  revenge? 
ful  and  malicious  person  finds  some  ease  and  ad-- 
c2 
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vantage  from  having  brought  some  signal  misfor 
tune  upon  his  enemy  Bothers  will  be  more  wary  how 
they  displease  and  provoke  him  :  the  covetous  man 
is  a  great  gainer  by  his  pursuit,  and  is  able,  if  he 
were  willing,  to  do  much  good  with  what  he  hath 
gotten  ill :  the  lustful  person  finds  ease,  by  having 
quenched  or  rather  allayed  a  fire  that  burned  him, 
and  which  a  sudden  reflection  or  sharp  animadver 
sion  could  not  extinguish.  The  drunkard  only 
hath  none  of  these  pretences  for  his  excess,  none  of 
these  deceitful  pleasures  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  no 
man  was  ever  drunk  to  quench  his  thirst,  or  found 
other  delight  in  it  than  in  becoming  less  a  man 
than  God  hath  made  him  ;  which  must  be  a  horri 
ble  deformity,  and  disguise  him  from  the  know 
ledge  of  God.  They  who  can  perform  the  office 
of  strong  beasts,  in  carrying  more  drink  than 
others  can,  should  be  put  to  carry  it  the  same  way 
they  do,  which  would  be  much  more  innocent; 
and  their  strength  doth  but  deceive  them,  and  de 
cays  to  all  noble  purposes,  when  it  seems  exalted 
in  that  base  and  servile  work.  Besides,  it  may 
be  the  guilt  of  his  weak  companion,  who  falls  soon 
er  under  his  hand,  is  inferior,  how  penal  soever,  to 
his  who  triumphs  in  his  brutish  unwounded  con 
quest,  and  believes  he  is  less  drunk,  because  he  is 
not  so  much  dead.  They  who  apply  their  power 
and  quality  to  the  propagation  of  this  unmanly  and 
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unruly  licence,  and  draw  men  from  obeying  or 
considering  Heaven,  to  please  them,  are  fit  to  be 
degraded  from  that  qualification  they  so  disho 
nourably  prostitute,  and  to  be  condemned  to  that 
conversation   they   so   much   affect  ;    and   they, 
who  out  of  modesty  and  good  manners,  out  of 
gratitude  and  obedience,  are  disposed  to  submit 
to  those  commands,  ought  well  to  consider,  that 
they  do  at  the  same  time  renounce  their  Christ 
ian  liberty,  and  enter  into  a  servitude  which  hath 
no  bounds  or  limits :   for  with  what  security  or 
reason  can  he  refuse  to  perform  the  lowest  and 
the  basest  office  that  man  shall  require  him,  upon 
whose   command  he  hath   been  content   to   be 
drunk  ?  That  he  is  not  a  pandar,  that  he  is  not  an 
assassinator,  that  he  is  not  a  rebel,  is  not  to  be  im 
puted  to  any  restraint  in  or  from  his  own  con 
science,  but  to  the  temper  and  constitution  of  his 
patron,  which  doth  not  invite  him  to  those  de 
baucheries  ;  for  to  say  that  honour  and  the  law- 
make  those  much  more  penal  than  the  other,  so 
that  his  commands  can  more  easily  be  disputed 
and  contradicted  in  those  cases,  is  no  excuse ;  for 
where  the  conscience  lies  waste,  and  all  regard  to 
God's  law  is  rejected,  obedience  to  the  law  of  man 
is  no  otherwise  retained  than  in  order  to  prevent 
discovery ;  and  where  the  penalty  may  be  declined 
or  eluded,  the  impiety  makes  no  impression :  so 
that  he  who  hath  barefaced,  and  upon  deliberation, 
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violated  any  one  of  God's  express  commandments, 
hath  given  earnest  to  the  devil  that  he  will  break 
any  of  the  rest,  when  the  like  opportunity  and 
convenience  shall  be  offered. 

It  is  yet  much  more  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  any  Christian  government,  in  which  there  are 
no  laws  established  to  punish  this  damnable  sin ; 
and  that  there  should  be  such  a  compassion  for  it, 
that  the  same  crime,  even  homicide  itself,  that  is 
committed  by  a  sober   man  is  punishable  with 
death,  should  not  be  penal  to  a  man  that  is  in 
drink  :  as  if  the  guilt  of  one  sin  should  be  absolved 
by  the  being  guilty  of  another ;  and  that,  when 
under  the  law,  drunkenness  was  punished  with 
death,  under  the  gospel  it  should  excuse  a  mur 
derer  from  death,  who  by  the  law  and  the  gospel 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live  ;  that  a  circum 
stance  of  high  aggravation  should  be  applied  to 
the  mitigation  of  a  censure,  that  ought  to  be  the 
more  severe ;  nay,  even  to  constitute  such  an  in 
nocence  as  is  not  worthy  of  a  censure.    The  phi 
losopher  can  assure  us,  Nonfacit  ebrietas  vitia,  sed 
protrahit,  drunkenness  doth  but  produce  and  mani 
fest  the  malice  that  lay  concealed,  creates  it  not ; 
Vis  vini  quicquid  mail  latebat  emergit,  wine  infuses 
no  ill  desires,  it  only  makes  those  appear  which  lay 
hid ;  it  publishes  what  the  heart  hath  entertained, 
and  makes  vice  more  impudent  that  was  as  mis 
chievous  before :  the  licentious  person,  doth  then 
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that  in  the  streets  which  he  doth  at  other  times  iu 
his  chamber;  and  because  he  upbraids  justice  aloud 
and  provokes  it,  he  must  be  unchastised,  and  only 
admonished  that  he  be  more  wary  in  his  excesses. 
What  is  this  but  to  cherish  and  foment  an  abomi 
nation,  against  which  no  less  judgment  than  that  of 
hell- fire  is  denounced  ?  There  is  not  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  civil  law  one  text  thatdeclares  drunken 
ness  to  be  a  crime,  or  that  provides  a  punishment 
for  it;  on  the  contrary,  Ebriis  quandoque  venia 
dari  solet  derelinquentibus,  tanquam  sepidtist  ei  ne- 
scientibus,  pardon  is  rather  given  to  such  offenders, 
as  to  persons  buried,  and  not  knowing  what  they 
do  :  and  Calvin  says  expressly,  Jure  nostro  ptcna 
minuitur,  quod  in  ebrio  dolus  abesse  putetur  ;  it  is 
the  privilege  of  a  drunkard  to  be  less  punished 
than  other  men,  because  he  is  supposed  to  mean 
no  harm.  And  that  we  may  not  impute  this  mon« 
strous  indulgence  to  the  easiness  and  corruption 
of  the  judges,  the  Digests  have  an  express  text, 
(,Li.  49.  Titu.  16.)  per  vinum  et  lasciviam  lapsis 
capitalis  pasna  remittenda  est,  a  capital  punishment 
must  not  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  are  criminal 
through  wine  or  lust:  which  must  be  an  excellent 
law  to  govern  nations  by.  And  yet  the  latter  may 
seem  to  be  more  excusable  than  the  former,  since 
it  may  proceed  from  the  impulsion  of  nature; 
whereas  the  other  is  affectedly  and  industriously. 
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entered  upon  with  the  nauseating  and  aversion  of 
nature,  and  is  purely  the  effect  of  a  malicious  ap 
petite  and  wantonness.  What  shall  we  say  then 
to  that  which  is  most  horrible,  that  in  any  Christian 
country  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  sin,  as 
an  offence  that  needs  God's  forgiveness  ?  In  Ger 
many,  they  are  not  obliged  to  confess  being  drunk, 
as  if  sobriety  were  a  Christian  virtue  inconsistent 
with  the  health  and  temper  of  the  nation,  and  the 
contrary  necessary  to  be  dispensed  with  for  the 
public  good  and  benefit.  We  may  surely  say, 
that  Christianity  hath  not  done  its  perfect  work  in 
that  country,  how  catholic  soever  it  is ;  that  where- 
ever  that  sin  is  permitted,  Christ  is  not  sufficiently 
preached ;  and  where  it  is  cherished  and  counte 
nanced,  neither  his  apostles  or  himself  are  credited 
or  believed ;  that  no  integrity  of  opinion  can  ab 
solve  the  guilt  of  that  practice;  and  we  may  as 
reasonably  presume  of  salvation  upon  the  faith  of 
the  Alcoran,  as  with  the  exercise  of  this  brutish  sin, 
against  which  damnation  is  so  positively  denoun 
ced. 

OF  ENVY. 

Montpellier,  1670. 

IF  envy,  like  anger,  did  not  burn  itself  in  it* 
own  fire,  and  consume  and  destroy  those  persons 
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it  possesses,  before  it  can  destroy  those  it  wishes 
worst  to,  it  would  set  the  whole  world  on  fire,  and 
leave  the  mostexcellent  persons  the  most  miserable. 
Of  all  the  affections  and  passions  which  lodge  them 
selves  within  the  breast  of  man,  envy  is  the  most 
troublesome,  the  most  restless,  hath  the  most  of 
malignity,  the  most  of  poison  in  it.  The  object 
she  hath  an  immortal  hatred  to  is  virtue ;  and  the 
war  she  makes  is  always  against  the  best  and  vir 
tuous  men,  at  least  against  those  who  have  some 
signal  perfection.  No  other  passion  vents  itself 
with  that  circumspection  and  deliberation,  and  is 
in  all  its  rage  and  extent  in  awe  of  some  controul. 
The  most  choleric  and  angry  man  may  offend  an 
honest  and  a  worthy  person,  but  he  chuses  it  not ; 
he  had  rather  provoke  a  worse  man,  and  at  worst 
he  recollects  himself  upon  the  sight  of  the  magis 
trate.  Lust,  that  is  blind  and  frantic,  gets  into 
the  worst  company  it  can,  and  never  assaults  chas 
tity.  But  envy,  a  more  pernicious  affection  than 
either  of  the  other,  is  inquisitive,  observes  whose 
merit  most  draws  the  eyes  of  mea  upon  it,  is  most 
crowned  by  the  general  suffrage  ;  and  against  that 
person  he  shoots  all  his  venom,  and  without  any 
noise  enters  into  all  unlawful  combinations  against 
him  to  destroy  him :  though  the  high  condition 
Solomon  was  in  kept  him  from  feeling  the  effects 
of  it,  (for  kings  can  only  be  envied  by  kings,)  he 
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well  discovered  the  uncontroulable  power  of  it ; 
"  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ;  but 
who  can  stand  before  envy?"  (Prov.  xxvii,  6.) 
Let  wrath  be  as  cruel  as  it  will,  a  stronger  wrath 
can  disarm  it,  or  application  and  address  can  paci 
fy  it ;  fair  words  have  power  over  it,  and  let  anger 
be  never  so  outrageous,  it  can  be  resisted,  and  will 
extinguish  itself:  they  both  give  fair  warning,  are 
discovered  afar  off,  and  we  have  time  to  fight  or 
fly;  but  envy  hath  no  fixed  open  residence,  no 
man  knows  where  it  dwells,  nor  can  discern  when 
it  marches ;  it  is  a  squadroni  volante,  that  declares 
no  war,  but  breaks  into  our  quarters  when  we  do 
not  suspect  it  to  be 'near  us,  wounds  our  reputa 
tion,  stifles  the  brightness  of  our  merit,  and  works 
even  upon  our  friends  to  suspend  their  good  opi 
nion,  and  to  doubt  whether  they  [are  not  deceived, 
and  whether  we  are  as  good  as  we  appear  to  be. 
If  our  credit  be  so  well  built,  so  firm,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  shaken  by  calumny  and  insinuation,  it 
then  over  commends  us,  and  extols  us  beyond 
reason  to  those  upon  whom  we  depend,  till  they 
grow  jealous ;  and  so  blow  us  up  when  they  can 
not  throw  us  down.  There  is  no  guard  to  be  kept 
against  envy,  because  no  man  knows  where  it 
dwells ;  and  generous  and  innocent  men  are  sel 
dom  jealous  and  suspicious  till  they  feel  the  wound, 
or  discern  some  notorious  effect  of  it.  It  shelters 
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itself  for  the  most  part  in  dark  and  melancholy  con- 
•  stitutions,  yet  sometimes  gets  into  less  suspected 
lodgings,  but  never  owns  to  be  within  when  it  is 
asked  for.  All  other  passions  do  not  only  betray 
and  discover,  but  likewise  confess  themselves ;  the 
choleric  man  confesses  he  is  angry,  and  the  proud 
man  confesses  he  is  ambitious ;  the  covetous  man 
never  denies  that  he  loves  money,  and  the  drunk 
ard  confesses  that  he  loves  wine :  but  no  envious 
man  ever  confessed  that  he  did  envy;  he  com 
mands  his  words  much  better  than  his  looks,  and 
those  would  betray  him,  if  he  had  not  bodily  in 
firmities  apparent  enough,  that  those  of  the  mind 
cannot  easily  be  discovered,  but  in  the  mischief 
they  do.  Envy  pretends  always  to  be  a  rival  to 
virtue,  and  to  court  honour  only  by  merit,  and 
never  to  be  afflicted  but  on  the  behalf  of  ju&tice, 
when  persons  less  meritorious  come  to  be  prefer 
red  ;  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that  it  seldom  assaults 
unfortunate  virtue,  and  is  as  seldom  troubled  for 
any  success,  how  unworthy  soever,  that  doth  not 
carry  a  man  farther  than  the  envious  man  him 
self  can  attain  to  ;  he  envies  and  hates,  and  would 
destroy  every  man  who  hath  better  parts  or  better 
fortune  than  himself;  and  that  he  is  not  a  witch, 
proceeds  only  from  the  devil's  want  of  power, 
that  he  cannot  give  him  illustrious  conditions,  for 
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he  hath  more  pride  and  ambition  than  any  other 
sort  of  sinner. 


OF  PRIDE. 

Montpellier,  1669. 

w  THE  beginning  of  pride  is  when  one  departeth 
from  God,  and  his  heart  is  turned  away  from  his 
Maker,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  x.  12.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  a  proud  man  despiseth  his  neighbour, 
when  he  is  departed  from  his  God;  and, since  he 
is  so,  it  is  no  less  a  wonder  that  he  doth  all  he  can 
to  conceal  himself :  and  he  hath  oftentimes  very 
good  luck  in  doing  it ;  and  as  few  men  ever  ac 
knowledge  themselves  to  be  proud,  so  they  who  are 
so  are  not  easily  discovered.  It  is  a  pride  as  gross 
and  as  ridiculous  as  folly  itself,  which  appears  and 
exposes  itself  to  the  eyes  of  all  men  ;  it  is  a  guest 
that  nobody  seems  willing  to  harbour,  and  yet  it 
finds  entrance  and  admission  and  entertainment  in 
the  breasts  of  all  men  as  well  as  women;  it  is  a 
weed  that  grows  in  all  soils  and  climates,  and  is 
no  less  luxuriant  in  the  country  than  in  the  court ; 
is  not  confined  to  any  rank  of  men  or  extent  of 
fortune,  but  rages  in  the  breasts  of  all  degrees* 
Alexander  was  not  prouder  than  Diogenes  ;  and 
it  may  be,  if  we  would  endeavour  to  surprise  it  in 
its  most  gaudy  dress  and  attire,  and  in  the  exer- 
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else  of  its  full  empire  and  tyranny,  we  should  find 
it  in  schoolmasters  and  scholars,  or  in  some  coun 
try  lady,  or  the  knight  her  husband;  all  which 
ranks  of  people  more  despise  their  neighbours, 
than  all  the  degrees  of  honour  in  which  courts 
abound  :  and  it  rages  as  much  in  a  sordid  affected 
dress,  as  in  all  the  silks  and  embroideries  which 
the  excess  of  the  age  and  the  folly  of  youth  delight 
to  be  adorned  with.  Since  then  it  keeps  all  sorts 
of  company,  and  wriggles  itself  into  the  liking  of 
the  most  contrary  natures  and  dispositions,  and 
yet  carries  so  much  poison  and  venom  with  it, 
that  it  alienates  the  affections  from  heaven,  and 
raises  rebellion  against  God  himself,  it  is  worth 
our  utmost  care  to  watch  it  in  all  its  disguises  and 
approaches,  that  we  may  discover  it  in  its  first  en 
trance,  and  dislodge  it  before  it  procures  a  shelter 
or  retiring  place  to  lodge  and  conceal  itself.  Since 
God  himself  makes  war  against  it ;  "Pride  and  ar 
rogance,  and  the  evil  way  and  the  froward  mouth, 
do  I  hate,*'  says  the  spirit  of  God  ;  (Prov.  viii.  13.) 
since  when  pride  comes,  then  cometh  shame,  nay 
then  cometh  destruction,  we  cannot  be  too  soli 
citous  that  this  declared  destroying  foe  doth  not 
steal  upon  us  unawares,  for  want  of  centinels,  for 
want  of  knowing  him  before  he  crowds  in.  Let 
us  therefore  take  as  exact  a  survey  as  we  can 
what  pride  in  truth  is  :  in  the  disquisition  whereof, 
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because  we  find  that  they  who  entertain  it  most, 
and  are  most  possessed  by  it,  use  all  the  endeavours 
and  art  they  can  to  Conceal  it  best,  and  that  they 
who  are  least  infected  or  corrupted  by  it,  are 
oftentimes  suspected  to  have  it  most,  it  will  not 
be  amiss,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  t*  e  nega 
tive,  What  is  not  pride,  that  so  often  deceives  the 
standers-by,  that  we  may  the  better  illustrate  the 
affirmative,  in  the  stating  what  pride  indeed  is, 
that  is  so  little  suspected  sometimes,  that  it  escapes 
all  but  very  vigilant  observations  upon  the  most 
strict  and  sharpest  examination. 

The  outward  preservation  of  men's  dignity,  ac 
cording  to  their  several  qualities  and  stations  they 
hold  in  the  world,  by  their  birth  or  office,  or  other 
qualification,  is  not  pride.  The  peace  and  quiet 
of  nations  cannot  be  preserved  without  order  and 
government ;  and  order  and  government  cannot 
be  maintained  and  supported  without  distinction 
and  degrees  of  men,  which  must  be  subordinate 
one  to  the  other  :  where  all  are  equal,  there  can 
be  no  superiority ;  and  where  there  is  no  superiori 
ty,  there  can  be  no  obedience ;  and  where  there  is 
no  obedience,  there  must  be  great  confusion,  which 
is  the  highest  contradiction  and  opposition  of  order 
and  peace;  and  the  keeping  those  bounds  and  fences 
strictly  and  severely,  and  thereby  obliging  all  men 
to  contain  themselves  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
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them,  is  very  well  consisting  with  the  greatest  hu 
mility,  and  therefore  can  be  no  discovery  or  symp 
tom  of  pride.  And  it  may  be,  the  most  diabolical 
pride  may  not  more  inhabit  in  the  breasts  of  any 
sort  of  men,  than  of  those  who  are  forward  to 
stoop,  from  the  dignity  they  ought  to  uphold,  to  a 
mean  and  low  condescension  to  inferior  persons  ; 
for  all  pride  being  a  violation  of  justice,  it  may  be 
presumed,  or  reasonably  suspected,  that  he  that 
practises  that  injustice  towards  himself  hath  his 
ambition  complied  with,  and  satisfied  by  some  un 
worthy  effects  from  such  condescension.  I  do 
not  say,  that  these  necessary  distances  and  distinc 
tions  and  precedencies  are  always  exercised  with 
out  pride,  but  that  they  may  be  jso  and  ought  to 
be  so.  No  doubt,  men  who  are  in  the  highest  sta 
tions,  and  have  a  pre-eminence  over  other  men, 
and  are  bound  to  exercise  that  superiority  over 
those  men  who,  it  may  be,  have  been  better  men 
than  they,  and  deserve  still  to  be  so,  to  constrain 
them  to  perform  their  duty,  which  they  ought  to 
do  without  constraint,  have  great  temptations,  es 
pecially  if  they  have  vulgar  minds,  to  be  proud  ; 
and  ought  to  take  great  care,  by  their  gentle  and 
modest  behaviour  in  their  conversation,  by  doing 
all  the  offices  which  charity  or  courtesy  invite 
them  to,  and  by  executing  that  most  rigid  part  of 
their  obligation,  which  obliges  them  to  punish  cor- 
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rupt  men  and  corrupt  manners,  without  the  least 
arrogance  or  insolence  towards  their  persons,  as  if 
he  were  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity;  which 
is  in  truth  as  if  he  could  satisfy  public  justice  and 
his  particular  malice  together,  which  are  incon 
sistent,  and  cannot  but  be  the  effect  and  product 
of  great  pride  in  his  heart,  and  he  is  not  glad  that 
he  can  do  justice  so  much,  as  that  he  takes  revenge 
upon  a  guilty  person  that  he  doth  not  love.  The 
seat  of  pride  is  in  the  heart,  and  only  there ;  and 
if  it  be  not  there,  it  is  neither  in  the  looks,  nor  in 
the  clothes.  A  cloud  in  the  countenance,  a  me 
lancholy  and  absence  of  mind,  which  detains  a 
man  from  suddenly  taking  notice  of  what  is  said 
or  done,  very  often  makes  a  man  thought  to  be 
proud,  who  is  most  free  from  that  corruption ;  and 
the  excess  in  clothes  may  be  some  manifestation 
of  folly  or  levity,  but  can  be  no  evidence  of  pride  : 
for  first,  the  particular  quality  and  condition  of 
men  may  oblige  them  to  some  cost  and  curiosity 
in  their  clothes;  and  then  the  very  affecting  a 
neatness  and  expence  of  decent  habit,  (if  it  does 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  one's  fortune,)  is  not  only 
very  lawful,  and  an  innocent  delight,  but  very 
commendable  ;  and  men,  who  most  affect  a  gal 
lantry  in  their  dress,  have  hearts  too  cheerful  and 
liberal  to  be  affected  with  so  troublesome  a  passion 
as  pride,  which  always  possesses  itself  of  the  heart, 
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and  branches  itself  out  into  two  very  notable  and 
visible  affections ;  which  are,  a  very  high  and  im 
moderate  esteem  of  themselves,  and  admiration 
and  overvaluing  of  their  own  parts  and  qualities, 
and  a  contempt  of  the  persons  of  other  men,  and 
disesteem  and  undervaluing  of  all  their  faculties 
and  endowments,  how  conspicuous  soever  to  all 
others:  and  without  both  those  excesses,  pride 
will  hardly  be  nourished  to  a  monstrous  magnitude ; 
but  thus  fed  and  cherished,  outgrows  all  other 
vices,  and  indeed  comprehends  them. 

The  disesteem  and  contempt  of  others  is  inse 
parable  from  pride.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over 
value  ourselves,  but  by  undervaluing  our  neigh 
bours  ;  and  we  commonly  most  undervalue  those 
who  are  by  other  men  thought  to  be  wiser  than 
we  are ;  and  it  is  a  kind  of  jealousy  in  ourselves 
that  they  are  so,  which  provokes  our  pride ;  "  Only 
by  pride  cometh  contention,"  says  Solomon  (Prov. 
xiii.  10.)  In  truth,  pride  is  contention  itself,  an  in 
solent  passion  that  always  contends,  and  contends 
for  that  which  doth  not  belong  to  him  who  con 
tends;  contends  by  calumny  to  rob  another  man 
of  his  reputation,  of  his  good  name ;  contends  by 
force  to  extort  that  which  another  man  hath  no 
mind  to  part  with;  and  oftentimes  contends  by 
fraud  and  flattery  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  bare 
faced  and  by  force  he  could  not  compass ;  and 
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does  as  much  contemn  a  man  whom  he  hath  co 
zened  and  deceived,  as  if  he  had  by  courage  over 
come  him  ;  nay,  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  good 
that  is  in  him,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  set  off  and  il 
lustrated  by  the  infirmities  of  other  men;  hedoth  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  nature  or  fortune  have  con 
ferred  upon  him  with  that  relish,  as  when  it  brings  a 
prejudice  to  some  others ;  he  never  likes  his  wit  so 
well,  as  when  it  makes  his  companions,  it  may  be 
his  friends,  ridiculous  ;  nor  ever  feels  the  pleasure 
of  his  fortune  so  much,  as  when  it  enables  him  to 
oppress  his  neighbour :  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambi 
tion,  he  had  much  rather  obtain  an  office  that  is 
promised  to  another,  than  one  that  is  vacant  to  all 
pretenders ;  to  be  preferred  before  another,  how 
unreasonably  or  unjust  soever,  is  a  full  feast  to 
his  pride,  and  a  warrant  in  his  own  opinion  ever 
after  to  prefer  himself  before  all  men  ;  and  if  he 
could  have  his  wish,  he  would  see  all  men  misera 
ble  who  have  contended  with  him,  and  presumed 
to  think  themselves  worthy  of  any  thing  which  he 
hath  been  content  to  accept:  whatever  benefits 
and  preferments  other  men  attain  to,  he  imputes 
to  their  fortune,  and  to  the  weakness  of  those  men 
who  contributed  to  it,  out  of  want  of  abilities  to 
discover  their  defects  and  unworthiness  ;  what  is 
thrown  upon  himself,  from  the  blind  affection  and 
bounty  of  his  superiors,  he  receives  as  a  reward 
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below  his  merit:  he  sees  no  man  discharge  the 
obligation  of  his  office  and  trust,  but  he  believes 
he  could  do  it  much  better,  and  that  it  is  partiality, 
not  justice,  that  gives  him  a  good  testimony; 
whereas  if  he  comes  to  have  any  province  of  his 
own  to  manage  and  govern,  no  man  does  it  with 
more  remissness  or  more  insufficiency;  for  he 
thinks  it  below  the  estimation  he  would  have  all 
men  to  have  of  his  parts  to  ask  advice,  or  to  receive 
it  from  any  man,  who  out  of  kindness  (which  he 
calls  presumption)  offers  to  give  him  any  :  and  if 
he  be  so  wise  (as  few  proud  men  are)  as  to  profit 
by  others,  it  is  by  a  haughty  way  of  asking  ques 
tions,  which  seem  to  question  their  sufficiency  ra 
ther  than  a  thought  of  improving  his  own  ;  and  he 
is  still  more  inquisitive,  and  takes  more  pains  to 
discover  the  faults  which  other  men  commit  in 
their  office,  than  to  prevent  or  reform  his  own: 
with  all  his  undervaluing  other  men,  he  is  far 
from  contemning  what  others  say  of  him,  how 
unjust  and  untrue  soever  it  is,  but  is  grieved  and 
afflicted  that  they  dare  do  it,  and  out  of  fear  that 
other  men  would  believe,  and  so  neglect  and  con 
temn  him  too  ;  for  though  he  takes  no  other  way 
to  attain  to  it  but  by  admiring  himself,  he  doth 
heartily  wish  that  all  men  would  likewise  admire 
him.  Pride,  as  it  is  compounded  of  the  vanity  and 
ill  nature  that  disposes  men  to  admire  themselves 
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and  to  contemn  other  men  (which  is  its  genuine  com* 
position)  retains  its  vigour  longer  than  any  other 
vice,  and  rarely  expires  but  with  life  itself.  Age 
wears  out  many  other  vices,  loses  the  memory  of 
injuries  and  provocations,  and  the  thought  of  re 
venge  is  weary  of  the  pursuit  it  hath  already  made, 
and  so  is  without  ambition ;  it  hath  outlived  those 
appetites  and  affections  which  were  most  importu 
nate  for  satisfaction  and  most  obstinate  against 
counsel,  and  so  abhors  both  lust  and  surfeits ;  it 
seldom  engenders  vice  which  it  hath  not  been 
heretofore  acquainted  with :  for  that  covetousness 
which  men  commonly  think  that  age  is  most  liable 
to,  is  rather  a  diminution  of  the  generosity  and 
bounty  and  cxpence  that  youth  is  naturally  de 
lighted  with,  and  uses  to  exercise,  than  a  sordid 
appetite  and  love  of  money ;  and  though  it  be  the 
season  in  which  men  gather  and  collect  most,  and 
keep  it  by  them  when  they  have  gathered  it,  it  is 
(as  was  said  before)  because  they  know  not  how 
to  spend  it,  and  the  bounty  that  was  in  their  na 
ture  is  shrunk  and  dried  up,  and  they  take  no 
pleasure  in  giving ;  besides,  that  age  is  always  ap 
prehensive  of  want,  and  therefore  loves  to  be  pro 
vided  against  all  possible  accidents  and  emergen 
cies.  But  pride  finds  a  welcome  and  pleasant  re 
sidence  in  that  parched  flesh  and  dried  bones,  and 
exercises  itself  more  imperiously,  because  it  meets 
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not  with  that  opposition  and  contradiction  which 
it  usually  finds  in  younger  company.  Age,  though 
it  too  often  consists  only  in  length  of  days,  in  having 
been  longer  than  other  men,  not  in  the  experiments 
of  life  above  those  who  are  much  younger,  is  na 
turally  censorious,  and  expects  reverence  and  sub 
mission  to  their  white  hairs,  which  they  cannot 
challenge  to  any  rudiments  or  example  which 
they  have  given  to  virtue  ;  and  superciliously  cen 
sure  all  who  are  younger  than  themselves,  and  the 
vices  of  the  present  time  as  new  and  unheard  of, 
when  in  truth  they  are  the  very  same  they  prac 
tised,  and  practised  as  long  as  they  were  able  ; 
they  talk  much  of  their  observation  and  expe 
rience,  in  order  to  be  obeyed  in  things  they  un 
derstand  not,  and  out  of  vanity  and  morosity  con 
tract  a  pride  that  never  departs  from  them  whilst 
they  are  alive,  and  they  die  in  an  opinion  that  they 
have  left  none  wiser  behind  them,  though  they 
have  left  none  behind  them  who  ever  had  any  es 
teem  of  their  wisdom  and  judgment. 

But  when  we  have  laid  all  the  reproaches  upon 
it  that  it  deserves,  to  make  it  odious  to  ourselves 
and  to  all  the  world,  and  have  raised  all  the  fences 
and  fortifications  we  can  against  it,  to  keep  it  from 
entering  upon  and  into  us,  we  have  need  still  to 
have  recourse  to  God  Almighty,  and  to  implore  his 
assistance  in  the  guarding  us  from  the  assaults  of 
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this  bold  enemy ;  that  he  will  preserve  us  from  its 
approaches  when  we  most  approach  him,  and  when 
we  are  doing  that  which  most  pleases  him;  in 
those  seasons  when  we  discharge  our  duty  with 
most  integrity,  most  ability,  and  most  reputation, 
that  men  speak  well  of  us,  and  speak  but  true, 
that  he  will  then  watch  for  us,  that  pride  steal  not 
into  our  hearts,  and  persuade  us  to  think  better  of 
ourselves  than  we  ought  to  do ;  that  he  will  take 
care  of  us,  when  we  take  most  care  of  ourselves  to 
preserve  our  innocence,  and  even  in  our  most  se 
cret  devotions  and  addresses  to  his  Divine  Majes 
ty,  that  with  the  serenity  of  conscience  which  is 
naturally  the  effect  of  such  devout  addresses,  no 
information  of  pride  may  enter  into  us  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  are  better  than  other  men,  which 
will  quickly  make  us  worse ;  that  he  will  not  suffer 
us  to  grow,  from  the  vices  of  others,  because  by 
his  grace  we  are  yet  without  those  vices  which  they 
are  transported  with,  proud  of  that  which  in  truth 
is  virtue  in  us ;  that  we  be  not  exalted  with  our 
own  integrity,  and  neglect  and  despise  those  appli 
cations  and  condescensions  which  are  necessary  in 
this  world  to  the  support  of  the  greatest  integrity 
and  innocence.  The  pride  of  a  good  conscience 
hath  often  exposed  many  men  to  great  calamities, 
when  they  have  too  much  neglected  the  friendships 
and  affections  of  others,  it  may  be  the  better  to 
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preserve  their  innocence ;  and  so  have  been  aban 
doned  in  the  time  of  powerful  calumny  and  perse 
cution  by  those,  who  having  reverence  for  their 
virtue,  yet  are  without  kindness  for  their  persons, 
and  so  conclude  that  they  are  the  less  concerned 
for  justice,  because  they  are  not  at  all  concerned  for 
their  affection,  or  for  any  obligation  they  have  re 
ceived.  It  is  very  necessary  therefore,  that  they  who 
do  their  duty  best,  and  have  the  greatest  evidence 
and  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  within  their 
own  breasts,  have  likewise  the  greatest  care  that 
they  be  not  only  not  exalted  with  that  pride  of  con 
science,  but  that  they  be  not  suspected  to  be  so ; 
and  it  is  great  pity  that  so  ill  an  effect  should  pro 
ceed  from  so  good  a  cause;  that  the  same  up 
rightness  and  integrity,  which  raises  naturally  jea 
lousy  and  envy  and  malice  in  the  hearts  of  other 
men,  should  deprive  those  who  are  possessed  of  it 
of  all  wariness  and  dexterity  and  address,  which  is 
at  least  convenient  for  the  manifestation  and  sup 
port  of  that  sincerity  and  uprightness:  "He  is 
grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold,  for  his  life  is  not 
like -other  mens,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  ; 
let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and  torture, 
that  we  may  know  his  meekness,  and  prove  his 
patience,"  (Wisdom  Sol.  ii.  15.  19,)  hath  been  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  world  from  Solomon's 
time  to  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  whilst  this 
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conspiracy  continues,  the  best  men  will  have  need 
of  good  friends  and  powerful  vindicators,  which 
must  be  procured  by  private  correspondences  as 
well  as  public  justice,  and  by  private  obligations  as 
an  evident  inclination  and  propensity  to  oblige ; 
for  whatever  secret  veneration  virtue  hath  for  it 
self  even  from  the  worst  men,  it  seldom  finds  pro 
tection  from  the  best. 

We  cannot  be  too  jealous,  we  cannot  suspect 
ourselves  too  much  to  labour  under  this  disease, 
which  cleaves  the  closer  to  us  by  our  belief  or 
confidence  that  we  are  quite  without  it.  We  may 
very  properly  say  of  pride  as  the  philosopher  said 
of  flattery,  Apertis  et  propitiis  auribus  recipitur  et 
in  prcecordia  ima  descendit ;  eo  ipso  gratiosa  quod 
l&dit  ;  it  tickles  when  it  hurts  us,  and  administers 
some  kind  of  pleasure  and  delight  when  it  is  even, 
ready  to  destroy  us.  Few  men  are  displeased  to 
hear  themselves  well  spoken  of,  though  it  be  to 
themselves ;  and  many  proud  men  feel  a  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  being  treated  with  respect  upon 
their  death-bed,  of  which  there  have  been  many 
instances.  Nor  can  those  deliberate  directions  for 
the  form  and  method  of  the  funeral,  the  provision 
for  mourners,  and  the  structure  of  a  tomb,  flow 
from  any  thing  in  those  seasons,  but  from  the  re 
mainder  of  that  pride  that  will  not  expire  before 
us.  Whatever  lawful  custom  and  decency  require, 
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they  who  outlive  us  will  provide  for  our  memory. 
It  is  very  hard,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  of  the 
pomp  of  a  funeral,  and  humbly  enough  of  the  car 
case  that  is  to  be  interred,  of  the  company  it  is  to 
keep  in  the  grave,  and  of  the  progeny  of  worms 
that  is  to  increase  out  of  it.  To  conclude ;  with 
out  the  sovereign  influence  of  God's  extraordinary 
and  immediate  grace,  men  do  very  rarely  put  off 
all  the  trappings  of  their  pride,  till  they  who  are 
about  them  put  on  their  winding-sheet. 
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Montpellier,  1669. 

"  HE  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty,"  is  an  observation  as  ancient  as  Solomon's 
time,  ( Prov.  xvi.  32. )  and  hath  been  confirmed  in 
all  ages  since :  he  that  can  abstain  from  it,  is  mas 
ter  of  most  men,  and  seldom  fails  of  any  design  he 
proposes  to  himself.  A  man  that  is  undisturbed 
in  what  he  goes  about,  will  rarely  be  disappointed 
of  his  end  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  anger  is  the 
most  impotent  passion  that  accompanies  the  mind 
of  man  ;  it  effects  nothing  it  goes  about ;  and  hurts 
the  man  who  is  possessed  by  it  more  than  any 
other  against  whom  it  is  directed.  It  exposes  him 
to  laughter  and  contempt,  without  any  return  in 
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satisfaction  and  content,  as  most  of  the  other  pas 
sions  do ;  it  is  a  barren  and  unfruitful  vice,  and 
only  torments  him  who  nourishes  it.  The  philoso 
pher  thought  it  so  useless  a  passion,  that  he  could 
not  tell  to  what  service  to  apply  it ;  he  would  by  no 
means  suffer  it  in  battles  or  actions  of  war,  where 
one  might  believe  it  might  be  of  most  advantage, 
and  carry  men  to  the  utmost  daring,  which  is 
often  very  successful,  and  hath  brought  great  and 
unexpected  things  to  pass ;  but  he  found  that  it 
did  naturally  degenerate  into  rashness,  Et  pericula 
dum  inferre  vult  non  cavet ;  and  that  the  prevalent 
temper  in  those  enterprizes  was,  that  qui  se  diu 
multumque  circumspexity  et  rexit,  et  ex  lento,  et  des- 
tlnato  provexit,  which  anger  will  never  permit  him. 
And  surely,  if  it  be  not  seasonable  in  those  angry 
contentions,  it  is  much  more  inconvenient  in  the 
more  calm  seasons  of  business  and  conversation : 
in  business  he  rejects  all  that  is  proposed  by  other 
men,  and  superciliously  determines  that  his  own 
advice  is  to  be  followed ;  in  conversation  he  is  full 
of  unpeaceable  contradictions,  and  impatient  at 
being  contradicted;  so  that,  though  upon  some 
considerations,  he  be  endured  in  company,  he  is 
never  desired  or  wished  for.  "  An  angry  man  (if 
you  believe  Solomon)  stirreth  up  strife ;"  he  can 
not  only  not  be  a  friend,  but  not  suffer  others  to 
be  so :  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  be  at  peace 
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with  others,  when  he  hath  a  perpetual  war  with 
himself;  people  who  are  not  like  him,  cannot  or 
will  not  live  with  him ;  and  if  he  be  with  those 
who  are  like  him,  neither  of  them  can  live  long. 
Seneca  thinks  it  a  notable  argument  to  men  to 
avoid  and  suppress  it,  non  moderationis  causa  sed 
sanitatis,  because  ingentis  irce  exitus  furor  est ;  but 
the  truth  is,  he  doth  anger  too  much  honour  who 
calls  it  madness,  which,  being  a  distemper  of  the 
brain,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  reason,  is  innocent 
in  all  the  ill  effects  it  may  produce  ;  whereas  an 
ger  is  an  affected  madness  compounded  of  pride 
and  folly,  and  an  intention  to  do  commonly  more 
mischief  than  it  can  bring  to  pass :  and  without 
doubt  of  all  passions  which  naturally  disturb  the 
mind  of  man,  it  is  most  in  our  power  to  extinguish, 
at  least  to  suppress  and  correct,  our  anger. 

That  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  with  an  ima 
gination  that  anger  may  be  commendable  in  us, 
and  seem  to  have  something  of  injunction  to  sup 
port  it  in  scripture  itself,  we  shall  find  it  with  a 
restriction  that  quickly  convinces  us,  that  it  is  not 
of  kin  to  our  anger :  "  Be  angry,  but  sin  not." 
If  we  are-  sure  that  our  anger  is  only  on  God's 
behalf,  for  some  indignity  done  to  him  in  the  ne 
glect  of  his  service,  or  for  the  practice  of  some 
vice  or  wickedness  that  he  hath  prohibited  :  if  we 
are  offended,  and  feel  some  commotions  within  us, 
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in  seeing  loose  and  indecent  things  done,  and  in 
hearing  lascivious  and  prophane  things  spoken; 
and  break  out  into  sharp  and  angry  reprehensions 
and  advice,  where  we  may  well  do  it ;  we  shall  ne 
ver  be  ashamed  of  that  anger :  if  we  can  be  angry 
and  charitable  together,  and  be  willing  to  do  good 
to  him  with  whom  we  are  most  angry,  we  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  our  anger,  nor  others  to 
condemn  it.  But  we  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt, 
that  this  warrantable  anger  will  not  give  us  content 
and  delight  enough  to  be  affected  with  it ;  it  will 
do  us  no  good  because  it  will  do  others  no  hurt, 
and  so  will  give  us  no  credit  with  other  men.  We 
shall  do  very  well,  if  we  do  restrain  and  suppress 
and  extinguish  all  other  anger,  and  are  only  trans 
ported  with  this.  If  we  do  not,  and  are  angry 
only  to  grieve  and  terrify  others,  and  therefore 
angry  that  they  may  be  grieved  and  terrified,  and 
not  for  any  thing  that  they  have  done  amiss,  but 
because  we  would  not  have  had  them  done  it ;  or 
if  we  suffer  no  bounds  or  limits  to  be  prescribed 
to  our  anger,  be  the  cause  of  it  never  so  just  and 
reasonable,  by  decency,  reason,  and  justice ;  our 
passion  is  thereby  the  more  unjustifiable,  by  the 
countenance  we  would  draw  to  it  from  divinity, 
and  ought  to  be  the  more  carefully  extinguished 
and  extirpated  by  our  shame  and  by  our  repent 
ance. 
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OF  PATIENCE  IN  ADVERSITY. 

Montpellier,  1669. 

IF  we  considered  seriously  (and  our  observation 
and  experience  supplies  every  man  abundantly 
with  matter  for  those  considerations)  the  folly  and 
madness  and  inconvenience  and  mischief  of  passion 
and  impatience,  the  pain  and  agony  that  is  begot 
ten  by  it  within  ourselves,  and  the  damage  and  dis 
reputation  abroad  with  other  men,  we  should  not 
need  many  arguments  to  persuade  us  of  the  bene 
fit  and  ease  of  patience  ;  and  if  we  considered  pa 
tience  only  as  a  moral  virtue,  as  a  natural  sobriety 
and  temper  in  subduing  and  regulating  our  affec 
tions  and  passions,  as  an  absence  of  that  anger  and 
rage  and  fury  which  usually  transports  us  upon 
ordinary  and  trivial  provocations,  we  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  great  advantage  men  have  by  it. 
Solomon  seems  to  require  nothing  else  to  make  a 
wise  man  ;  <*  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  of  great 
understanding,"  Prov.  xiv.  29.  And  indeed,  there 
is  nothing  so  much  corrupts  and  destroys  and  in 
fatuates  the  understanding  as  anger  and  passion  ; 
insomuch  as  men  of  very  indifferent  parts,  by  the 
advantage  of  temper  and  composure,  are  much 
wiser,  and  fitter  for  great  actions,  and  are  usually 
more  prosperous,  than  men  of  more  subtle  and 
sublime  parts,  of  more  quickness  and  fancy,  with 
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the  warmth  and  choler  that  many  times  attends 
those  compositions :  "  He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit 
exalteth  folly,"  says  Solomon,  Prov.  xiv.  29. ;  that 
is,  so  improves  his  folly,  that  he  seems  more  foolish 
than  in  truth  he  is ;  he  says  things  he  does  not  in 
tend  to  say,  and  does  things  he  does  not  intend 
to  do,  and  refreshes  his  enemies  with  the  folly 
of  his  anger :  whereas  the  temperate,  unrash,  and 
dispassionate  man  is  always  at  home,  and,  by  being 
unmoved  himself,  discerns  all  advantages  whilst 
he  gives  none.  "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  bet 
ter  than  the  mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  Prov.  xvi.  32.  One 
translation  renders  it,  qui  dominatur  animo  suo, 
expugnatur  est  urbium  ;  he  that  can  suppress  his 
passions  is  even  the  master  of  all  cities,  no  strength 
can  resist  him.  So  that  if  we  intended  nothing 
but  our  own  ease  and  benefit  and  advantage,  we 
have  reason  to  apply  ourselves  to  and  study  this 
temper,  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  philosophers 
give  us  ample  instructions,  and  the  practice  of 
mere  heathen  men  have  left  us  notable  and  envious 
examples:  but  the  obligations  of  Christianity  carry 
us  much  farther ;  we  must  add  to  temperance  pa 
tience,  which  is  a  Christian  virtue  of  so  high  a 
qualification,  that  Tertullian  translates  that  direc 
tion  of  our  Saviour  in  the  21st  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
gospel,  ver.  19,  "  In  your  patience  possess  your 
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your  souls,"  per  tolerantiam  salvos  facietis  wsmet- 
ipsos9  you  shall  save  your  souls  by  your  patience ; 
which,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  in  any  degree  to 
give  credit  to,  we  would  not  so  much  indulge  to 
that  licence  of  our  impatient  humour,  as  we  do 
upon  the  least  accidental  crosses. 

The  exercise  of  this  necessary  Christian  duty 
depends  principally  upon  the  attending  and  wait 
ing  God's  own  time  and  leisure  for  the  receiving 
those  blessings,  which,  upon  the  conscience  of  ha 
ving  according  to  ,our  weak  abilities  endeavoured 
to  please  him,  we  may  confidently  pray  for  and 
expect,  and  our  humble  and  dutiful  submissions 
to  such  afflictions  and  calamities  as  he  hath  or  shall 
lay  upon  us  ;  for  we  must  provide  a  stock  of  pa 
tience  for  the  crosses  that  may  befal  us  :  and  from 
these  two  branches  of  patience,  we  may  gather 
fruit  enough  to  refresh  us  throughout  our  whole 
journey  in  this  world.  Toward  the  attaining  the 
first,  if  we  would  ingenuously  and  faithfully  con 
sult  our  own  practice  in  matters  of  this  world,  our 
own  rules  of  good  husbandry,  we  could  not  think 
this  waiting  and  expecting  God's  leisure,  in  the 
conferring  his  blessings  and  benefits,  so  grievous 
as  it  appears  to  us.  How  willing  are  we  to  lay 
out  our  estates  in  the  purchase  of  reversions,  many 
times  for  somewhat  that  younger  men  than  our 
selves  must  die  before  we  enjoy  it ;  and  if  they 
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outlive  us,  our  money  is  lost  ?  And  yet  with  the 
unreasonable  confidence  that  we  shall  hereafter 
enjoy  it,  and  with  the  comfort  of  that  expectation, 
we  cheerfully  endure  the  present  wants  and  delay. 
If  we  make  any  suit  to  the  king,  or  our  superiors, 
how  well  are  we  satisfied  and  contented,  if  we  have 
the  promise  of  the  thing  we  ask  a  year  hence, 
when  it  is  more  than  an  even  lay  that  we  live  not 
till  that  time,  and  there  are  in  our  view  a  thousand 
contingencies  which  may  disappoint  us,  if  we  do 
live  so  long  ?  Nay,  we  choose  rather,  and  we  think 
there  is  a  merit  in  that  modesty,  to  ask  somewhat 
that  is  to  come,  rather  than  any  thing  for  the  pre 
sent.  But  we  are  not  willing  to  lay  out  one  prayer,  to 
disburse  one  innocent  act  of  our  life  to  God  upon 
a  reversion.  If  we  receive  his  promise,  we  reckon 
every  day's  delay  an  injury,  though  it  be  only  a  pro 
mise  for  the  future.  So  that,  pretend  what  we  will, 
and  magnify  what  we  can  our  religion  towards  God, 
and  our  confidence  in  him,  we  do  in  truth  less  be* 
lieve  and  credit  him,  than  any  friend  or  companion 
we  have.  If  we  did  otherwise,  we  should  better 
observe  his  precepts  of  patience,  and  reliance  up 
on  him ;  and  believe,  that  as  they,  who  can  bear 
the  present  want,  in  the  end  gain  most  who  deal 
in  reversions ;  so  if  we  would  forbear  our  present 
murmurings  and  importunities,  and  stay  the  full 
time,  till  the  interruptions  (our  own  sins  or  his 
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providence)  cast  in  the  way,  are  worn  out,  we 
should  in  the  end  receive  a  large  interest  for  all 
our  expectation,  and  have  cause  to  magnify  our 
purchase;  we  should  rather  conclude,  when  we 
are  disappointed,  that  the  conditions  are  broken 
on  our  part,  which  we  are  so  unapt  to  perform, 
than  that  God  hath  broken  his  promise,  which  he 
was  never  known  to  do ;  we  should  call  to  our 
memory,  that  most  of  the  calamities  which  befel 
his  own  chosen  people,  proceeded  from  their  own 
murmurings  and  impatience,  and  that  the  least 
impatience  towards  him,  grows  by  degrees  to  an 
infidelity  in  him,  which  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
thought  guilty  of :  we  should  remember  with  what 
disdain  we  look  upon  those  who  will  not  take  our 
word,  which  many  times  is  not  in  our  power  to 
keep,  seldom  in  our  will;  and  yet  we  make  no 
scruple  to  doubt  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
word,  though  we  know  all  things  to  be  in  his  power, 
and  whatsoever  is  good  for  us  in  his  purpose : 
whereas  patience  is  so  much  and  so  essentially  of 
the  character  of  a  Christian,  that  no  performance 
of  our  duty,  and  of  his  commands  on  our  part,  can 
be  a  security  and  an  assurance  of  his  blessing  up 
on  us  without  it;  which  was  very  evident  to  St 
Paul,  when  in  the  10th  chapter  of  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  at  the  36th  verse,  he  says,  "  For  ye 
have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the 
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will  of  God,  ye  might  receive  the  promise ;"  as  if 
God  had  made  no  promise  to  those  who  are  not 
patient  to  expect  his  performance.     The  truth  is, 
God  cannot  so  well  know,  that  is,  we  do  not  so 
well  and  clearly  manifest,  that  we  have  done  his 
will  out  of  piety  and  devotion  to  him,  as  by  our 
patience  to  wait  his  pleasure  when  we  have  done 
it.     There  may  be  design  in  the  practice  of  all 
external  duties  of  Christianity  for  our  advantage 
in  this  world:    the  formal  outward  profession  of 
religion  may  be,  and  we  see  too  often  is,  to  get 
so  much  reputation  and  interest  and  dependence 
with  men,  as  may  enable  us  to  destroy  religion ; 
our  exercise  of  charity  may  have  pride  and  vanity 
to  be  recommended  and  magnified,  and  even  covet- 
ousness  in  it,  that  we  may  get  credit  enough  to 
oppress  other  men,  and  upon  the  stock  of  that 
one  public  virtue,  be  able  to  practise  twenty  se 
cret  wickednesses.     But  our  patience  (I  speak 
of  that  Christian  patience  of  waiting  God's  own 
time  for  the  receiving  those  blessings  we  pray  for, 
and  is  an  internal  submission  of  the  mind  to  him) 
can  have  no  stratagem  upon  this  world,  nor  do  us 
credit  and  advantage  with  ill  men,  being  all  that 
time  subjected  to  their  insolence,  reproach,  and 
tyranny ;  and  therefore  St  James  makes  it  the 
end  and  complement  and  crown  of  all  that  we  do  : 
"  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
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be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing,"  James  i.4. 
Which  though  Tremellius  renders,  Et  in  nulla  re 
sitis  destitute  as  if  patience  so  supplied  all  wants 
and  defects,  that  we  are  not  over  sensible  or 
grieved  with  those  wants,  yet  the  Vulgar  (and  with 
that  Beza  concurs)  hath  it,  Ut  sitis  integri,  in  nul- 
lo  deficientcs,  that  you  may  be  entire,  wanting  in 
nothing;  which  seems  most  agreeable  with  the 
original :  as  if  it  were  impossible  we  could  be  de 
fective  in  any  thing,  if  we  were  indued  with  pa 
tience,  which  can  proceed  only  from  the  con 
science  of  having  done  our  duty,  or  the  reasonable 
confidence  that  God  hath  accepted  us  as  if  we 
had ;  for  the  bold  habitual  wicked  man,  pretend 
what  he  will  to  temper  and  sobriety,  never  had, 
never  can  have  patience.  Though  this  incompa 
rable  sovereign  virtue  is  of  great  use  and  comfort 
to  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  life,  be  it  never 
so  pleasant  and  prosperous,  without  any  interrup 
tions  of  nature,  by  infirmities,  sickness,  or  diseases, 
or  accidents  of  fortune  in  the  casual  interruptions 
in  our  very  conversation  and  commerce  with  men, 
yet  the  most  signal  and  glorious  use  of  it  is  in  our 
adversity  and  calamity,  when  the  hand  of  God  is 
heavy  upon  us,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  friends,  the 
treachery  of  servants,  the  power,  injustice,  and  op 
pression  of  those  men  with  whom  we  are  to  live ; 
and  in  those  afflictions,  which  deprive  us  of  the 
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comfort  of  our  families,  the  supply  of  our  estates, 
the  joy  of  our  liberty,  and  all  those  particulars 
which  render  life  pleasant  to  us  ;  and  in  lieu  there 
of  expose  us  to  want  and  poverty,  and  to  the  in 
solence  and  contempt  which  usually  attends  that 
miserable  condition.  And  truly,  in  this  case,  if 
we  could  give  ourselves  no  other  argument  for 
patience,  methinks  it  should  be  enough  that  never 
anymanfound  ease,  benefit,  or  relief  by  impatience, 
but  improves  and  extends  and  multiplies  the  agony 
and  pain  and  misery  of  whatsoever  calamity  he 
undergoes  by  it;  whereas  patience  lessens  and 
softens  the  burthen,  and  by  degrees  raises  the  con 
stitution  and  strength  to  that  pitch,  that  it  is  hard 
ly  sensible  of  it.  And  if  we  would  but  deal  faith- 
fully  with  ourselves  and  the  world,  and  report  and 
acknowledge  how  much  we  have  found  ourselves 
the  better  for  our  adversity ;  how  by  it  we  have 
corrected  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
improved  the  faculties  of  our  mind  and  understand 
ing,  mended  ourselves  towards  God  and  man  ;  we 
should  be  so  far  from  needing  patience  to  bear  it, 
that  we  should  even  thirst  and  long  and  desire  to 
undergo  it :  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been 
afflicted  (says  the  man  after  God's  own  heart)  that 
I  might  learn  thy  statutes,"  Psal.  cxix.  71.  He 
that  had  been  brought  up  from  his  cradle  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  lived  suitable  to  that  edu* 
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cation,  learned  more  from  his  affliction  than  he 
'had  done  all  his  life  before :  that  presented  all  his 
infirmities  to  him  in  a  true  mirror ;  he  discerned 
his  pride  and  his  passion  in  their  own  colours,  which 
appeared  before  to  him  only  in  the  dress  of  majes 
ty  and  power.  The  greater  and  the  higher  we 
are  in  place,  the  more  we  want  this  sovereign 
remembrancer.  Mean  and  inferior  people  have 
their  faults  as  often  objected  to  them  as  they  com 
mit  them,  it  may  be  oftener ;  the  counsels  of  friends, 
the  emulation,  envy,  and  opposition,  of  equals,  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  and  the  authority  and 
prejudice  in  their  superiors,  will  often  present  their 
defects  to  them,  and  interrupt  any  career  of  their 
passion  and  vanity ;  but  princes  and  great  men, 
who  can  have  few  friends,  (because  friendship 
presupposeth  some  kind  of  equality)  whose  coun 
sellors  are  commonly  compilers  with  their  humours, 
and  flatterers  of  their  infirmities,  who  are  seldom 
checked  by  want  of  success  in  what  they  propose 
to  themselves,  have  little  help  but  their  own  ob 
servation  and  experience  to  cure  their  follies  and 
defects;  and  that  observation  and  experience  is 
never  so  pregnant  and  convincing,  as  under  adver 
sity,  which  refreshes  the  memory,  makes  it  revolve 
that  which  was  purposely  laid  aside  that  it  might 
never  be  remembered ;  reforms  and  sharpens  the 
understanding,  and  faithfully  collects  all  that  hath 
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been  left  undone,  or  hath  been  done  amiss,  and 
presents  it  to  the  judgment ;  which,  now  the  clouds' 
and  fumes  and  mists  of  pride,  ambition,  and  flat 
tery,  that  used  to  transport  and  intoxicate  and 
mislead  it,  are  dispersed,  discerns  what  misfortunes 
attended  those  faults,  what  ruin  that  wickedness, 
the  gradation  and  progress  each  error  hath  made, 
and  how  close  the  punishment  had  attended  the 
transgression  :  every  faculty  of  the  mind  does  its 
office  exactly,  so  that  how  disturbed  and  disquiet 
ed  soever  the  body  is,  without  doubt  the  mind  was 
never  in  better  health  than  under  this  examination. 
Besides,  if  there  were  no  other  good  to  be  expect 
ed  from  it,  than  what  keeps  it  company ;  if  we 
were  not  sure  by  well  bearing  it  to  be  freed  from 
it,  and  rewarded  for  it ;  the  very  present  benefit 
and  advantages  it  gives  us,  and  gives  us  title  to, 
renders  it  most  ambitiously  to  be  desired ;  it  entitle* 
us  to  the  compassion  and  pity  of  all  good  men  : 
"  To  him  that  is  afflicted  pity  should  be  shewed 
from  his  friend,"  says  Job,  vi.  1*.  Nay,  it  gives 
us  a  title  to  salvation  itself;  "  For  thou  wilt  save 
the  afflicted  people,"  says  holy  David,  Psal.  xviii. 
27.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  invitations  and 
promises,  all  the  examples  of  good  men,  and  the 
blessings  which  have  crowned  those  examples,  all 
our  own  experience  of  ourselves,  that  we  have  really 
gained  more  understanding  and  more  piety  in  one 
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year's  affliction  than  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
prosperous  fortunes,  we  are  so  far  from  a  habit  of 
patience,  and  so  weary  of  our  sufferings,  that  we 
are  even  ready  to  exchange  our  innocence  to 
change  our  condition. 

There  was  never  an  age,  in  which  men  under 
went  greater  trials  by  adversity,  and  I  fear  scarce 
an  age  in  which  there  was  a  less  stock  of  patience 
to  bear  it ;  never  more  tribulation,  never  less  glory 
ing  in  tribulation.  We  are  all  ready  enough  to 
magnify  our  sufferings,  and  our  merit  in  those  suf 
ferings,  to  make  the  world  believe  we  have  under 
gone  them  out  of  our  piety  to  God,  and  devotion 
to  his  worship ;  out  of  our  allegiance  to  our  sove 
reign  lord  the  king,  and  because  we  would  not 
consent  to  the  violation  of  that,  and  the  wresting 
his  rights  from  him  by  violence ;  out  of  our  tender 
affection  to  our  native  country,  and  because  we 
would  not  consent  that  should  be  subject  to  the 
exorbitant  lawless  power  of  ambitious  wicked  men; 
the  suffering  for  either  of  which  causes  (and  we 
would  have  it  believed  we  suffer  jointly  for  them 
all)  entitles  us  justly  to  the  merit  of  martyrdom ; 
yet  we  are  so  far  from  comforting  and  delighting 
ourselves  with  the  conscience  of  having  performed 
our  duty,  and  from  the  enjoying  that  ease  and  quiet 
which  naturally  results  from  innocence,  that  we 
rather  murmur  and  censure  and  reproach  God  Al- 
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mighty,  for  giving  the  trophies  we  have  deserved 
to  those  who  have  oppressed  us ;  and  study  no 
thing  more,  than  stratagems  to  impose  upon  that 
conscience  we  are  weary  of,  and  to  barter  away 
our  innocence,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  overta 
king  those  in  their  prosperous  wickedness,  from 
whom  we  would  be  thought  to  have  fled  for  con 
science  sake  ;  and  instead  of  a  confident  attending 
and  waiting  God's  time  to  vindicate  himself  and  us 
(for  if  our  sufferings  proceeded  from  those  grounds 
and  principles  we  pretend,  it  were  so  much  his 
own  cause  that  we  should  be  sure  of  his  vindica 
tion)  we  make  excuses  for  the  little  good  we  have 
done,  and  even  renounce  it  by  professing  to  be 
sorry  for  it ;  and  that  we  may  be  sure  to  find  no 
check  from  our  reason,  when  we  have  prevailed 
with  our  conscience,  we  corrupt  and  bribe  our  un 
derstandings  with  fallacious  argumentations,  and 
argue  ourselves  into  a  liking  of  our  stupidity,  as  if 
we  did  nothing  but  what  God  required  at  our 
hands  ;  we  say,  God  expects  we  should  help  our 
selves,  and  by  natural  means  endeavour  to  remove 
from  us  those  afflictions  and  calamities  which  the 
power  of  ill  men  has  brought  upon  us ;  that  God 
doth  assist  and  bless  those  endeavours :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  sit  still,  and  without  any  industry 
of  our  own  look  for  supernatural  deliverance,  we 
presume  to  put  God  to  a  miracle,  which  he  will 
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work  for  us,  and  that  he  will  countenance  our  le 
thargic  laziness.  Having  by  this  argumentation 
'brought  ourselves  to  an  activity,  we  must  then 
guide  ourselves  by  what  is  possible,  and  what  is 
practicable,  that  is,  by  such  rules  and  mediums  as 
they  have  set  down,  with  whom  our  transactions 
must  be  admitted.  When  we  are  then  in  any  straits, 
which  before  our  setting  out  we  would  not  foresee, 
we  have  a  maxim  at  hand  to  carry  us  on,  Of  two 
evils  the  least  is  to  be  chosen.  If  we  can  prevent 
this  mischief,  which  seems  to  us  greater,  though 
we  are  guilty  of  another  which  seems  less,  all  is 
well :  especially  if  our  formal  and  temporary  and 
dissembled  consent  to  this  or  that  ill  act,  enables 
us  or  gives  us  a  probable  hope  (which  is  a  flattery 
we  much  delight  ourselves,  and  are  always  fur 
nished  with)  of  undoing  or  reversing  those  mis 
chiefs,  which  for  the  present  we  are  not,  or  think 
ourselves  not  able  to  prevent.  And  having  thus 
speciously  reduced  the  practice  of  Christianity  to 
the  notions  of  civil  prudence  and  worldly  policy, 
we  insensibly  run  into  all  the  guilt  we  have  hither 
to  with  damage  and  loss  avoided,  and  renounce  all 
the  obligations  of  piety  and  religion  by  our  odious 
apostacy.  It  is  true,  God  expects  we  should  per 
form  all  on  our  parts  that  is  lawful  to  be  done  for 
our  own  behoof;  but  when  we  have  done  that,  he 
will  have  us  rely  on  him  for  our  deliverance,  how 
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distant  soever  it  seems  from  us,  rather  than  at 
tempt  to  deliver  ourselves  by  any  means  not  agree* 
able  to  his  precise  pleasure.  Neither  can  there  be' 
so  stupid  a  reliance  upon  a  miracle,  as  that  God 
should  suffer  us  to  preserve  or  redeem  ourselves 
by  ill  and  crooked  arts,  and  contribute  his  bless 
ings  upon  such  a  preservation ;  which  would  be 
more  miraculous,  than  what  seems  to  them  most 
wonderful.  There  cannot  be  a  more  mischievous 
position  than  that  we  should  be  always  doing,  al 
ways  endeavouring  to  help  ourselves.  He  that 
hath  lost  his  way  in  a  dark  night,  and  all  the 
marks  by  which  he  should  guide  himself,  and  know 
whether  he  be  in  the  way  or  not,  cannot  do  so 
wisely  as  to  sit  still  till  the  morning ;  especially  if 
he  travel  upon  such  uneven  ground  and  precipices, 
that  the  least  mistake  in  footing  may  prove  fatal  to 
him :  and  it  will  be  the  same  in  our  other  journey ; 
if  we  are  benighted  in  our  understandings,  and  so 
no  path  to  tread  in  but  where  thorns  and  briars 
and  snakes  are  in  our  way,  and  where  the  least 
deviation  from  the  right  track  will  lead  us  into  la 
byrinths,  from  whence  we  cannot  be  safely  disen 
tangled,  it  will  become  us,  how  bleak  and  stormy 
soever  the  night  is,  how  grievous  and  pressing  so 
ever  our  adversity  is,  to  have  patience  till  the  light 
appears,  that  we  may  have  a  full  prospect  of  our 
way,  and  of  all  that  lies  in  our  way.  If  the  malice 
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and  power  of  enemies  oppress  us,  and  drive  us  to 
those  exigents,  that  there  appears  to  us  no  expe 
dient  to  avoid  utter  ruin,  but  submitting  and  con 
curring  with  their  wickedness,  we  ought  to  believe 
that  either  God  will  convert  their  hearts,  or  find 
some  other  as  extraordinary  way  to  deliver  us ; 
and  if  he  does  not,  that  then  our  ruin  is  necessary, 
and  that  he  will  make  it  more  happy  to  us  than 
our  deliverance  would  be.  We  have  no  such  liber 
ty  left  us  to  chuse  one  evil,  under  pretence  that 
we  avoid  a  greater  by  so  doing.    It  may  be  a  good 
rule  in  matter  of  damage  and  inconvenience ;  but 
that  which  in  itself  is  simply  evil,  must  not  be  con 
sented  to  under  any  extenuation  or  excuse ;  and 
the  project  of  doing  good,  or  redeeming  the  ill  we 
have  done,  by  such  concessions,  is  more  vain,  more 
unjustifiable.    We  are  so  far  from  any  warrant  for 
those  undertakings,  that  we  have  an  infallible  text, 
"  That  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of 
it ;"  we  ought  not  to  presume  that  God  will  give 
us  time  and  opportunity  to  do  it,  and  then  the  in 
tention  of  doing  well  will  be  no  good  excuse  for 
the  ill  we  have  actually  committed  ;  neither  have 
we  reason  to  be  confident  that  we  shall  have  the 
will  to  do  it,  if  we  have  the  opportunity ;  since 
every  transgression,  so  deliberated  and  resolved 
on,  leaves  the  mind  vitiated  and  less  inclined  to 
good  ;  and  there  is  such  a  bashfulness  naturally  at- 
VOL.  i.  E 
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tends  on  guilt,  that  we  have  not  afterwards  tl*e 
same  alacrity  to  do  well,  and  grow  ashamed  and 
afraid  of  that  conversation,  without  which  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  do  that  good.  It  will  be 
said,  our  not  concurring  in  this  particular  act,  may 
ruin  us,  but  not  hinder  the  act  from  being  done ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  is  too  vain  an  affectation  of 
our  ruin  to  oppose  that  so  fruitlessly :  and  this 
consideration  and  objection,  I  fear,  hath  prevail 
ed  over  too  many  to  submit  to  that  which  they 
have  long  opposed,  as  not  agreeable  to  their  un 
derstandings  and  conscience  ;  that  they  have  done 
their  parts,  opposed  it  as  long  as  they  were  able ; 
that  it  shall  be  done  whether  they  will  or  no ;  and 
that  it  is  only  in  their  power  to  perish  with  what 
they  would  preserve,  but  not  to  preserve  it  by 
perishing ;  and  therefore,  that  they  may  for  their 
own  preservation  join  in  the  doing  that,  or  con 
senting  to  it,  which  will  be  done  in  spite  of  any  re 
sistance  they  can  make.  This  is  said  in  the  busi 
ness  of  the  church  :  it  is  actually  oppressed ;  the 
government  of  it  actually  and  remedilessly  alter* 
ed ;  nothing  that  I  can  say  or  do  can  preserve  h ; 
and  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  I  would  de 
sire  to  preserve  both  church  and  kingdom,  but 
whether,  when  there  can  be  one,  and  but  one  pre 
served,  I  will  lose  that  because  I  cannot  keep  both. 
But  these  arguments  cannot  prevail  with  a  consci- 
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ence  informed  and  guided  aright.  If  my  religion 
oblige  me  to  do  my  duty  no  longer  than  conve 
niently  I  might,  and  that  when  wants  and  neces 
sities  and  dangers  pressed  upon  me,  I  might  re 
cede  and  yield  to  what  I  believe  wicked  or  un 
lawful,  I  had  no  more  to  do,  but  to  make  that 
necessity  and  danger  evident  to  the  world  for  my 
excuse.  But  no  union  and  consent  in  wickedness 
can  make  my  guilt  the  less  ;  and  if  nothing  I  can 
do  can  preserve  the  church,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
preserve  my  own  innocence,  and  to  have  no  hand 
in  its  destruction;  and  I  ought  to  value  that  inno 
cence  above  aii  the  conveniences  and  benefits  my 
submission  can  bring  to  me.  And  I  must  confess, 
I  want  logic  to  prove  to  myself,  that  it  may  be 
lawful  for  me  to  do  that  to  recover  or  redeem  my 
fortune,  which  was  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  to 
-preserve  it ;  or  that  after  I  have  borne  great  afflic 
tions  and  calamities,  I  may  conscientiously  con 
sent  to  that,  which,  if  I  could  have  done,  I  might 
have  prevented  all  those  calamities.  No  man  is 
so  insignificant  as  that  he  can  be  sure  his  example 
can  do  no  hurt.  There  is  naturally  such  a  submis 
sion  of  the  understanding,  as  many  do  in  truth 
think  that  lawful  to  be  done  which  they  see  an 
other  do,  of  whose  judgment  and  integrity  they 
have  a  great  opinion  ;  so  that  my  example  may 
.work  upon  others  to  do  what  no  other  temptation 
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or  suffering  could  induce  them  to ;  nay,  it  may  not 
only  increase  the  number  of  the  guilty,  but  con 
firm  those,  who,  out  of  their  reverence  to  my  car 
riage  and  constancy,  began  to  repent  the  ill  they 
had  done ;  and  whosoever  is  truly  repenting,  thinks 
at  the  same  time  of  repairing.    I  doubt  many  men 
in  these  ill  times  have  found  themselves  unhappily 
engaged  in  a  partnership  of  mischief,  before  they 
apprehended  they  were  out  of  the  right  way,  by 
seriously  believing  what  this  man  said  (whose  learn 
ing  and  knowledge  was  confessedly  eminent)  to  be 
law,  and  implicitly  concluding  what  another  did 
(whose  reputation  for  honesty  and  wisdom  was  as 
general)  to  be  just  and  prudent ;  and  I  pray  God, 
the  faults  of  those  misled  men  may  not  be  impu 
ted  to  the  other,  who  have  weight  enough  of  their 
own,  and  their  very  knowledge  and  honesty  in 
crease  their  damnation.  "  If  thou  faint  in  the  day 
of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small,"  says  Solomon, 
Prov.  xxiv.  10.      Si  desperavcris  lassus,  says  the 
vulgar  Latin  ;  if  being  weary  or  faint,  thou  des 
pair,  thy  strength  is  small :  it  shews  thou  hast  done 
well  out  of  design,  and  in  expectation  of  pros 
pering  by  it;  and  being  disappointed,  thou  even 
repentest  the  having   done   thy   duty:    for   thy 
strength  and  courage  being  grounded  only  on  po 
licy,  it  must  needs  be  small ;  whereas,  if  it  had 
been  grounded  on  conscience  and  piety  towards 
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God,  tliou  couldest  never  despair  of  his  assistance 
and  protection.  Tremellius  renders  that  text  more 
severely,  Si  re.misse  te geras,  ternpore  angustia,  an- 
gusta  erit  virtus  tua  ;  If  thou  art  less  vigorous  in 
the  time  of  trouble,  thy  virtue  is  not  virtue,  but  a 
narrow  slight  disposition  to  good,  never  grown  in 
to  a  habit.  "  In  the  day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but 
in  the  day  of  adversity  consider,'*  says  the  preach 
er.  Tremellius  renders  it,  Tempore  autem  mail  ute- 
re;  Use  the  time  of  trouble,  employ  it  so  that 
thou  mayest  be  the  better  for  it,  and  that  ethers 
may  be  the  better  by  thy  deportment.  It  was  ob 
served  in  the  primitive  time,  that  there  were  more 
men  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  death  of 
every  martyr,  than  by  all  their  sermons  and  ac 
tions  of  their  life  ;  and  thence  it  was  said,  Sanguis 
martyrum  est  semen  ecdesicE ;  Not  only  that  the 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine  with  their  blood  per 
suaded  many  that  it  was  the  truth  for  which  many 
were  so  ready  to  pour  out  their  blood,  but  that  their 
demeanour  at  their  death,  their  great  courage  and 
patience,  and  contempt  of  tortures  and  pain,  made 
many  believe  that  there  was  a  satisfaction  and  plea 
sure  and  joy  in  those  opinions,  which  was  so. much 
superior  and  above  the  agony  and  pain  of  death, 
that  a  mind  refreshed  with  the  one,  preserved  the 
body  from  the  sense  and  feeling  of  the  other ;  in 
somuch,  as  the  prosecutors  themselves,  who  could 
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not  be  moved  with  the  orations  and  sermons  and 
disputations  of  the  prisoners,  were  converted  by 
beholding  them  at  the  stake.  And  we  oftentimes 
see  passionate  and  violent  men,  whose  animosities 
and  revenge  no  charity  or  Christian  precepts  could 
suppress-  and  extinguish,  so  astonished  with  the 
brave  and  constant  carriage  of  their  adversaries  in 
their  afflictions,  which  have  been  unjustly  brought 
upon  them  by  the  other,  that  their  very  reverence 
to  their  sufferings  have  begot  a  remorse  in  them, 
and  a  reparation  of  their  wrongs  :  nay,  we  often 
see  ill  men,  who  have  justly  fallen  under  heavy 
calamities,  behave  themselves  so  well  under  them, 
that  all  prejudice  hath  been  thereby  reconciled 
toward  them.  To  conclude,  wouldst  thou  con 
vert  thy  adversary  to  an  admiration  and  value  and 
affection  to  thee,  to  a  true  sense  of  the  wrong  he 
hath  done  thee,  there  is  no  such  way,  as  by  letting 
him  see  by  thy  firm  and  cheerful  submitting  to  ad 
versity,  that  thou  hast  a  peace  about  thee  of  which 
thou  canst  not  be  robbed  by  him,  and  of  which  in 
all  his  power  he  is  not  possessed.  If  his  heart  be 
so  hardened,  and  his  conscience  seared,  that  thou 
canst  this  way  make  no  impression  on  him  toward 
his  conversion,  thou  shall  however  more  perplex 
and  grieve  and  torment  his  mind  with  envy  of  thy 
virtue,  than  he  can  thine  with  all  his  insolence  and 
oppression* 
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€>*  CONTEMPT  OF  DEATH,    AND  THE  BEST 
D1NQ  FOtt  IT. 

Montpelliert  1G69. 

"  0  DEATH,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of 
thee  to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions, 
and  to  the  man  that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and 
that  hath  prosperity  in  all  things ;  yea,  unto  him 
that  is  yet  able  to  receive  meat :  O  Death,  accept 
able  is  thy  sentence  to  the  needy,  and  unto  him. 
whose  strength  faileth,  that  is  now  in  the  last  age, 
and  is  vexed  with  all  things,  and  to  him  that  des- 
paireth,  and  hath  lost  patience ;"  was  the  reflection 
of  the  son  of  Sirach,  upon  the  several  affections 
and  humours  and  contingencies  in  the  life  of  man, 
(xli.  1,  2.)  But  without  doubt,  the  very  prosper 
ous  man,  who  seems  to  be  most  at  ease,  and  with 
out  any  visible  outward  vexation,  is  as  weary  very 
frequently  of  life,  for  satiety  of  all  things  naturally 
produces  a  satiety  of  life  itself,  as  the  most  miser- 
able  man,  whose  appetite  of  life  seems  even  by 
this  observation  to  continue  as  long  as  his  appe 
tite  of  meat ;  for  as  long  as  he  is  able  to  receive 
meat,  the  remembrance  of  death  is  bitter  to  him. 
The  philosophers  who  most  undervalued  life  and 
roost  contemned  death,  and  thought  it  worthy  a 
serious  meditation  and  recollection,  utrumcommo- 
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dius  sit,  vel  mortem  transire  ad  nost  vel  nos  ad  eamt 
whether  we  should  stay  till  death  calls  upon  us,  or  we 
call  upon  it;  and  believed  that  it  was  the  greatest 
obligation  that  Providence  had  laid  upon  mankind, 
Quod  unum  introitum  nobis  ad  vitam  dedit,  exitus 
multos  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  very  foolish 
thing  to  complain  of  life,  when  they  may  determine 
it  when  they  will :  Hoc  est  unum,  cur  quod  de  vita 
non  possimus   queri,   neminem   tenet ;    they   may 
chuse  whether  they  will  live  or  no  :  and  though 
men  were  obliged  to  make  their  lives  conformable 
to  the  good  examples  of  other  men,  in  the  manner 
of  their  death  they  were  only  to  please  themselves, 
optima  est  qua:  placet ;  yet  there  was  a  great  differ 
ence  in  this  point  between  the  philosophers  them 
selves,  and  many  of  them  held  it  very  unlawful, 
and  a  great  wickedness,  for  any  man  to  offer  vio 
lence  to  himself,  and  to  deprive  himself  of  his  own 
life,  and  expectandum  esse  exitum  quern  natura  de- 
credit :  and  surely,  excluding  all  other  considera 
tions,  there  seems  to  be  more  fortitude  and  cou 
rage  in  daring  to  live  miserably,  and  to  undergo 
those  assaults  which  that  life  is  liable  to,^  than  in 
preventing  and  redeeming  himself  from  it  by  a  sud 
den  voluntary  death;  and  the  other  party,  which 
most  disliked  and  professed  against  this  restraint, 
as  the  contradiction  of  that  liberty  in  which  man 
was  born,  as  very  few  of  them  in  their  practice 
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parted  voluntarily  with  their  lives,  so  in  their  dis- 
courses  they  kept  the  balance  equal ;  and  as  they 
would  riot  have  their  disciples  too  much  in  love 
with  life,  to  set  too  high  and  too  great  a  value 
upon  it,  so  they  would  by  no  means  suffer  them 
to  contemn,  much  less  hate,  it ;  Ne  nimis  ame- 
mus  vitam,  et  ne  nimis  oderimus :  they  had  so  many 
cautions  and  hesitations  and  distinctions  about  the 
abandoning  of  life,  that  a  man  may  see  that  death 
was  no  pleasant  prospect  to  them.  He  who  would 
kill  himself  ought  to  do  it  with  deliberation  and 
decency,  non  fugerc  debet  e  vita,  sed  cxire  ;  and 
above  all,  that  libido  moriendi  was  abominable.  It 
mubt  not  be  a  dislike  of  life,  but  a  satiety  in  it,  that 
disposed  them  to  part  with  it.  The  truth  is,  though 
they  could  have  no  farther  reflections  in  this  dis 
quisition,  than  were  suggested  to  them  by  a  full 
consideration  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  obliga 
tions  thereof,  and  could  not  consider  it  as  a  thing 
impious  in  itself  as  it  related  to  heaven  and  hell, 
yet  the  difference  that  was  in  their  view  was  very 
great  between  being  and  not  being,  and  their  little 
or  no  comprehension  what  was  done  after  death, 
or  whether  any  thing  succeeded  it  or  no,  that  many 
of  them  from  thence  valued  life  the  more,  and 
some  of  them  the  less. 

The   beet  Christians  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
sharpen,  to  raise  their  own  contemplations  and  de- 
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votions,  by  their  reflection  upon  the  discourse  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  ;  but  they  may  be  asha 
med  if  from  those  reflections  their  piety  be  not  in 
deed  both  instructed  and  exalted :  and  if  their 
mere  reason  could  raise  and  incite  them  to  so 
great  a  reverence  for  virtue,  and  so  solicitous  a 
pursuit  of  it,  we  may  well  blush  if  our  very  reason, 
so  much  informed  by  them,  be  not  at  least  equal 
to  theirs ;  and  being  endued  and  strengthened  with 
clear  notions  of  religion,  it  doth  not  carry  us  higher 
than  they  were  able  to  mount,  and  to  a  perfection 
they  were  not  able  to  ascend  to.  We  may  learn 
from  them  to  undervalue  life  so  much,  as  not  affect 
it  above  the  innocence  of  living  or  living  inno 
cently  :  we  may  so  far  learn  from  them  to  con 
temn  death,  as  not  to  avoid  it  with  the  guilt  or  in 
famy  of  living.  But  then  the  consideration  of 
heaven  and  hell,  the  reward  and  punishment  which 
will  inevitably  attend  our  living  and  dying  well  or 
ill,  will  both  raise  and  fix  our  thoughts  of  life  and 
death  in  another  light  than  they  were  accustomed 
to ;  neither  of  those  Lands  of  Promise  having  been 
contained  in  their  map,  or  in  any  degree  been  ex 
posed  to  their  prospect ;  and  nothing  but  the  view 
of  those  land-marks  can  infuse  into  us  a  just  es 
teem  of  life,  and  a  just  apprehension  of  death* 
Christianity  then  doth  neither  oblige  us  not  to  love 
life,  or  not  to  fear  death,  but  to  love  life  so  little, 
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that  we  may  fear  death  the  less.  Nothing  can  so 
well  prepare  us  for  it,  as  a  continual  thinking  up 
on  it ;  and  our  very  reason  methinks  should  keep 
us  thinking  of  that  which  we  know  must  come, 
and  cannot  know  when  ;  and  therefore  the  being 
much  surprised  with  the  approach  of  it  is  as  well 
a  discredit  to  our  reason  as  to  our  religion ;  and 
beyond  an  humble  and  contented  expectation  of 
it  religion  requires  not  from  us  :  it  being  impos 
sible  for  any  man  who  is  bound  to  pay  money  up 
on  demand,  not  to  think  of  having  the  money 
ready  against  it  is  demanded  ;  nor  doth  any  man 
resolve  to  make  a  journey,  without  providing  a 
viaticum  for  that  journey ;  and  this  preparation 
will  serve  our  turn  ;  that  libido  moriendi  is  no  in 
junction  of  Christianity  :  and  we  know  in  the  pri 
mitive  times,  that  as  great  pains  were  taken  to  re 
move  those  fears  and  apprehensions  out  of  the 
hearts  of  Christians,  which  terrified  them  out  of 
their  religion,  by  presenting  to  them  the  great  re 
ward  and  joy  and  pleasure  which  they  were  sure 
to  be  possessed  of  who  died  for  their  religion  ;  so 
there  was  no  less  to  restrain  them  from  being 
transported  with  such  a  zeal,  as  made  them,  out 
of  the  affectation  of  martyrdom,  to  call  for  it,  by 
finding  out  and  reproaching  the  judges,  and  de 
claring  their  faith  unasked,  that  they  might  be 
put  to  death  j  to  be  contented  to  die  when  they 
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could  not  honestly  avoid  it,  was  the  true  martyr 
dom.  We  need  riot  seek  death  out,  it  will  come 
in  its  due  time:  and  if  we  then  conform  decently 
to  its  summons,  we  have  done  what  is  expected 
from  us.  There  are  so  many  commendable  and 
worthy  ends  for  which  we  may  desire  to  live,  that 
we  may  very  lawfully  desire  that  our  death  may 
be  deferred.  St  Paul  himself,  who  had  been  so 
near  heaven  that  he  was  not  sure  that  he  had  not 
been  there,  was  put  to  a  stand,  and  corrected  his 
impatience  to  be  there  again,  with  the  considera 
tion  of  the  good  he  might  do  by  living  and  con 
tinuing  in  this  world ;  "  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better  :  nevertheless,  to  abide 
in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you,"  Phil.  i.  23, 
24?.  He  knew  well  his  own  place  there  which  was 
reserved  for  him,  but  he  knew  as  well  that  the 
longer  his  journey  thither  was  deferred,  he  should 
have  the  more  company  there  ;  and  this  made  his 
choice  of  life,  even  upon  the  comparison,  very 
warrantable.  Men  may  very  piously  desire  to  live, 
to  comply  with  the  very  obligation  of  nature  in 
cherishing  their  wives  and  bringing  up  their  chil 
dren,  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  both  :  and  that 
he  may  contribute  to  the  peace  and  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  he  may  heartily  pray  not 
to  die.  Length  of  days  is  a  particular  blessing 
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God  vouchsafes  to  those  he  favours  most,  as  giving 
them  thereby  both  a  task  and  opportunity  to  do 
the  more  good.  They  who  are  most  weary  of  life, 
and  yet  are  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such  who 
have  lived  to  no  purpose ;  who  have  rather  brea 
thed  than  lived.  They  who  pretend  to  the  apostle's 
ecstacy,  and  to  desire  a  dissolution  from  a  religi 
ous  nauseating  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  this 
world,  and  out  of  a  devout  contemplation  of  the 
joys  of  heaven,  administer  too  much  cause  of 
doubting,  that  they  seem  to  triumph  over  nature 
more  than  they  have  cause,  and  that  they  had  ra 
ther  live  till  the  next  year  than  die  in  this.  He 
who  believes  the  world  not  worthy  of  him,  may  in 
truth  be  thought  not  worthy  of  the  world.  If 
men  are  not  willing  to  be  deprived  of  their  for 
tunes  and  preferments  arid  liberty,  which  are  but 
the  ordinary  perquisites  of  life,  they  may  very 
justifiably  be  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  life  itself 
upon  which  those  conveniences  depend  ;  and  death 
is  accompanied  with  many  things,  which  we  are 
not  obliged  solicitously  to  covet.  We  are  wel 
prepared  for  it,  when  by  continual  thinking  upon 
it  we  are  so  prepared,  as  not  to  be  in  any  degree 
terrified  with  the  approach  of  it,  and  at  the  re 
signing  our  life  into  his  hands  who  gave-it ;  and  a 
temper  beyond  this  is  rather  to  be  imagined  than 
attained,  by  any  of  those  rules  of  understanding 
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which  accompany  a  man  that  is  in  good  health  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  the  sickness  and  infirmity  of 
either  is  more  like  to  amaze  and  corrupt  the  judge 
ment,  than  to  elevate  and  inspire  it  with  any  ra 
tional,  transcendent,  and  praciical  speculations.  The 
best  counsel  is  to  prepare  the  mind  by  still  think 
ing  of  it,  Ittis  grams  est,  quibus  est  repentina,  fa 
cile  earn  austinei  qui  semper  expectat.  No  doubt  it 
must  exceedingly  disorder  all  their  faculties,  who 
cannot  endure  the  mention  of  it,  and  do  sottishly 
believe  (for  many  such  sots  there  are)  that  they 
shall  die  the  sooner,  if  they  do  any  of  those  things 
which  dying  people  used  to  do,  and  which  nobody 
ought  to  defer  till  that  season  :  and  there  cannot 
be  a  better  expedient  to  enable  men  to  pass  that 
time  with  courage  and  moderate  cheerfulness,  than 
so  to  have  dispatched  and  settled  all  the  business 
of  the  world  when  a  man  is  in  health,  that  he  may 
be  vacant  when  sickness  comes,  from  all  other 
thoughts  but  such  as  are  fit  to  be  the  companions 
of  death,  and  from  all  other  business  but  dying  ; 
which,  as  it  puts  an  end  in  a  moment  to  all  that 
is  mortal,  so  it  requires  the  operation  or  more 
than  is  mortal  to  make  that  last  moment  agreeable 
and  happy. 
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Mont  pettier,  1670. 

FRIENDSHIP  must  have  some  extraordinary  ex 
cellence  in  it,  when  the  great  philosopher  as  well 
as  best  orator  commands  it  to  us  to  prefer  before 
all  things  in  the  world ;  Ut  amicitiam  omnibus  re 
bus  humanis  anteponatis  :  and  it  must  be  very  pre 
cious,  when  it  was  the  circumstance  that  made 
David's  highest  affliction  most  intolerable,  that  his 
lover  and  his  friend  was  put  from  him  ;  and  there 
could  be  no  aggravation  of  the  misery  he  endured, 
when  his  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
was  turned  against  him.  This  heroical  virtue  is 
pretended  to  by  all,  but  understood  or  practised 
by  very  few  ;  which  needs  no  other  manifestation, 
than  that  the  choleric  person  thinks  it  an  obligation 
upon  his  friend  to  assist  him  in  a  murder;  the  un 
thrifty  and  licentious  person  expects  that  friend 
ship  should  oblige  him  who  pretends  to  love  him,  to 
waste  all  his  estate  in  riots  and  excesses,  by  be 
coming  bound  for  him,  and  so  liable  to  pay  those 
debts  which  his  prid<;and  vanity  contract.  In  a  word, 
there  is  nothing  that  the  most  unreasonable  faction, 
or  the  most  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy, 
Can  bo  applied  to  compass,  which  is  not  thought 
by  those  who  should  govern  the  world  to  be  the 
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proper  and  necessary  office  of  friendship  ;  and  that 
the  laws  of  friendship  are  extremely  violated  and  • 
broken,  if  it  doth  not  engage  in  the  performance 
of  all  those  offices,  how  unjust  and  unworthy  so 
ever.  And  thus  the  sacred  name  of  friendship, 
and  all  the  generous  duties  which  result  from  it, 
are  dishonoured  and  discredited,  as  if  they  could 
be  applied  to  the  propagation  of  vice,  or  to  the 
support  of  actions  inconsistent  with  discretion  and 
honesty.  The  son  of  Sirach  had  no  such  imagina 
tion,  when  he  pronounces,  that  "  a  faithful  friend 
is  the  medicine  of  life,  and  they  that  fear  the  Lord 
shall  find  him :"  if  he  be  a  gift  that  God  bestows 
upon  them  who  fear  him,  they  will  not  lose  both 
the  gift  and  the  giver  upon  vile  and  unworthy 
employments.  Let  us  therefore,  lest  this  precious 
blessed  composition  be  driven  out  of  the  world, 
by  the  falsehood  and  violence  of  those  who  pre 
tend  to  adore  it,  or  withdraw  itself  from  man 
kind,  because  there  are  so  few  breasts  prepared  to 
receive  and  entertain  it,  in  the  first  place,  examine  ^ 
what  in  truth  friendship  is ;  what  are  the  obliga 
tions  of  it ;  and  what  persons,  by  the  excellence 
or  corruption  of  their  natures,  are  capable  or  in 
capable  of  being  possessed  of  it,  and  receiving  the 
effects  or  it.  It  may  be,  it  is  easier  to  describe, 
as  most  men  have  done  who  have  writ  of  it,  than 
to  define  friendship ;  yet  I  know  not  why  it  may 
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not  rightly  be  defined  to  be,  a  union  between  just 
•  and  good  men,  in  their  joint  interest  and  con 
cernment,  and  for  the  advancement  thereof:  for 
it  hath  always  been  consented  to,  that  there  can. 
be  no  friendship  but  between  good  men,  because 
friendship  can  never  be  severed  from  justice ;  and 
consequently  can  never  be  applied  to  corrupt 
ends.  It  is  the  first  law  of  friendship,  if  we  be 
lieve  Tully,  who  saw  as  far  into  it  as  any  man  since, 
Ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes,  nee  Jaciamus  rogati ; 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  their  endeavours,  who 
would  draw  any  corrupted  liquor  from  sx>  pure  a 
fountain.  Friendship  neither  requires  nor  con 
sents  to  any  thing  that  is  not  pure  and  sincere ; 
they  who  introduce  the  least  spot  or  crooked  line 
into  the  draught  and  portraiture  of  friendship,  de 
stroy  all  its  beauty,  and  render  it  so  deformed, 
that  it  cannot  be  known.  Let  us  then  examine, 
from  the  integrity  of  this  definition  and  institution, 
what  tho  obligations  of  it  are,  and  what  friends  are 
bound  under  tliat  seal  to  do  or  suffer  for  one  an 
other. 

1.  The  first  and  principal  obligation  is,  to  assist 
each  other  with  their  counsel  and  advice ;  and  be 
cause  the  greatest  cement  that  holds  and  keeps 
them  together,  is  the  opinion  they  have  of  each 
other's  virtue,  they  are  to  watch  as  carefully  as  is 
possible  that  neither  of  them  swerve  from  the  strict 
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rules  thereof;  and  if  the  least  propensity  toward* 
it  be  discovered,  to  apply  admonition  and  counsel 
and  reprehension  to  prevent  a  lapse.  He  who 
sees  his  friend  do  amiss,  commit  a  trespass  upon 
his  honour  or  upon  his  conscience,  do  that  which 
he  were  better  not  do,  or  do  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  do,  and  doth  not  tell  him  of  it,  do  all  he 
can  to  reform  him,  hath  broken  the  laws  of  friend- 
ship  ;  since  there  is  no  one  obligation  to  be  named 
with  it ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  so  much  the 
sole  use  of  friendship,  that  where  that  fails,  the 
performance  of  all  other  offices  is  to  no  purpose  ; 
and  it  may  be  observed,  that  few  men  have  ever 
fallen  into  any  signal  misfortune,  at  least  not  been 
lost  in  it,  who  have  ever  been  possessed  of  a  true 
friend,  except  it  be  in  a  time  when  virtue  is  a 
crime.  Counsel  and  reprehension  was  a  duty  of 
the  text  in  the  levitical  law ;  "  Thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  sin  upon 
him,"  (Lev.  xix.  17-)  and  Mr  Selden  tells  us  of  a 
Rabbi,  that  thought  it  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  because  they  had 
left  off  reproving  one  another,  Non  excisa  Juisset 
Jerosolhna,  nisi  quoniam  alter  altcrum  non  coargue~ 
bat ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  the  not  exercising 
this  essential  part  of  friendship  with  that  sincerity 
and  plainness  it  ought  to  be,  hath  been,  and  is,  the 
occasion  of  infinite  mischief,  and  hath  upon  the 
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matter  annihilated  friendship,  and  brought  it  under 
the  reproach  of  being  a  pandar,  and  prostituted  to 
all  the  vile  offices  of  compliance  with  the  infirmi 
ties  and  vices  of  the  person  it  regards.  It  is  thought 
to  be  a  necessary  office  ot  friendship,  to  conceal 
the  faults  of  a  friend,  and  make  them  be  thought 
much  less  than  they  are ;  and  it  is  so  ;  every  man 
ought  to  be  very  tender  of  the  reputation  of  one 
he  loves,  and  to  labour  that  he  may  be  well  thought 
of;  that  is  his  duty  with  reference  to  others:  but 
he  is  neither  to  lessen  or  conceal  it  to  himself, 
who  can  best  provide  for  his  reputation,  by  giving 
no  cause  for  aspersion  ;  and  he,  who  in  such  cases 
gives  not  good  counsel  to  his  friend,  betrays 
him. 

2.  The  second  office  of  friendship  is,  to  assist 
the  interest  and  pretence  of  his  friend  with  the 
utmost  power  he  hath,  and  with  more  solicitude 
than  if  it  were  his  own,  as  in  truth  it  is  ;  but  then 
Tully's  rule  is  excellent,  Tantum  cuique  tribuendum 
est,  primum  quantum  ipse  efficere  possis,  delude 
quantum  quern  diligas  atque  adjuves  possit  sustinere  ; 
men  are  not  willing  to  have  any  limits  put  to  their 
desires,  but  think  their  friends  bound  to  help  them 
to  any  thing  they  think  themselves  fit  tor.  But 
friendship  justly  considers  what  in  truth  they  are, 
not  what  they  think  themselves  fit  for ;  quantum 
pos&unt  sustinere  :  friendship  may  be  deceived,  and 
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overvalue  the  strength  and  capacity  of  his  friend, 
think  that  he  can  sustain  more  than  indeed  liis* 
parts  are  equal  to  ;  but  friendship  is  not  so  blind, 
as  not  to  discern  a  total  unfit  ness,  an  absolute  in- 
capacity,  and  can  never  be  engaged  to  promote 
such  a  subject.  It  can  never  prefer  a  man  to  be 
a  judge,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  law ;  nor  to 
be  a  general,  who  was  never  a  soldier.  Promo 
tions,  in  which  the  public  are  concerned,  must  not 
be  assigned  by  the  excess  of  private  affections ; 
which,  though  possibly  they  may  chuse  the  less 
fit,  must  never  be  so  seduced  as  not  to  be  sure 
there  is  a  competent  fitness  in  the  person  they  make 
choice  of:  otherwise  friendship,  that  is  compound 
ed  of  justice,  would  be  unjust  to  the  public,  out 
of  private  kindness  towards  particular  persons ; 
which  is  the  highest  injustice  imaginable,  of  which 
friendship  is  not  capable. 

3.  The  third  duty  of  friendship  is  entire  confi 
dence  and  communication,  without  which  faithful 
counsel  the  just  tribute  of  friendship  can  never  be 
given ;  and  therefore  reservation  in  friendship  is 
like  concealment  in  confession,  which  makes  the 
absolution  void,  as  the  other  doth  the  counsel  of 
no  effect.  Seneca's  advice  is  excellent,  Dm  cogita 
an  iibi  in  amicitiam  aliqui  recipiendus  sit  :  It  is 
want  of  this  deliberation,  this  long  thinking  whe 
ther  such  a  man  be  capable  of  friendship,  and 
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whether  thou  thyself  art  fit  for  it,  that  brings  so 
much  scandal  upon  it,  makes  friendships  of  a  day, 
or  rather  miscalls  every  short  acquaintance,  any 
light  conversation,  by  the  title  of  friendship ;  of 
which  very  many  of  those  are  incapable,  who  are 
fit  enough  for  acquaintance,  and  commendable 
enough  in  conversation.  When  thou  hast  consider 
ed  this  well,  which  thou  canst  do  without  con 
sidering  it  long;  cum  placucrit  jieri,  if  thou  resol- 
vest  that  he  is  fit  for  thy  friendship,  toto  ilium 
pectore  admitte,  receive  him  into  thy  bosom ;  let 
him  be  possessed  of  all  thy  purposes,  ail  thy  thoughts; 
to  conceal  any  thing  from  him  now  is  an  affront, 
and  a  disavowing  him  for  thy  friend.  It  is  the 
reason  the  Roman  church  gives,  why  they  define 
the  reservation  and  concealment  of  any  sin,  or  cir 
cumstance  of  it,  in  confession  of  it,  to  be  sacrilege, 
because  it  defrauds  God  of  somewhat  that  was  due 
to  him  from  the  penitent. ;  and  by  the  same  rea 
son,  the  not  entirely  communicating  all  thou  know- 
est  and  all  thou  thinkest  is  a  lay  sacrilege,  a  retain 
ing  somewhat  that  is  his  due  by  the  dedication  of 
friendship  :  and  without  this  sincere  communica 
tion,  the  principal  use  of  friendship  is  abated  and 
with-held,  and  the  true  virtue  thereof  undiscovered, 
and  the  comfort  that  attends  it. 

The  fourth  obligation  in  friendship  is  constancy, 
and  continuing  firm  to  the  laws  and  obligations  of 
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it.  Friendship  is  so  much  more  a  sacrament  than 
marriage  is,  that  in  many  cases  a  friend  is  more  to 
be  trusted  and  relied  upon  than  the  wife  of  his  bo 
som  ;  and  so  is  not  to  be  cast  off  or  dismissed,  but 
upon  the  most  discovered  and  notorious  transgres 
sions  ;  and  even  then  there  will  remain  some  marks, 
yea  and  obligations,  which  can  never  be  razed  out 
or  cancelled.  Scipio  had  never  patience  so  much 
as  to  hear  that  proposition  of  Bias  the  philosopher 
pronounced,  Ita  amare  oportere  ut  aliquando  esset 
osurus,  that  a  man  was  to  love  his  friend  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  hate  him  likewise  if  there 
were  an  occasion  ;  which  indeed  was  a  barbarous 
advice  of  a  rude  stoic,  whose  profession  was  not  to 
appear  like  other  men.  It  is  possible  that  a  friend 
may  fall  so  far  from  the  laws  of  virtue  and  justice, 
and  commit  such  crimes  and  offences,  that,  like  vio 
lating  the  integrity  of  the  marriage-bed,  may  cause 
a  separation  even  to  the  dissolution  of  friendship; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  a  friend  to  think  he  will 
do  so  till  he  hath  done  it  notoriously :  and  even 
after  that  time,  though  the  communication  which 
constituted  the  friendship  be  interrupted,  there 
remains  still  some  inclination ;  and  he  thinks  it 
just  to  pay  such  a  penalty  for  the  error  and  un- 
skilfulness  of  his  election,  that  he  hath  still  kind 
ness  and  pity,  and  is  never  heard  to  load  his  di 
vorced  friend  with  reproaches  and  severe  censures  ; 
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it  is  grief  enough  not  to  speak  of  it  at  all,  but  he 
^  can  never  be  provoked  to  speak  bitterly  of  him ;  the 
grateful  memory  of  the  past  intercourse,  and  of 
some  virtue  that  was  in  the  object,  will  preserve 
him  from  that  indecency.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  manifestation  how  falsely  or  weakly  the 
common  friendships  of  the  age  are  founded  and 
entered  into,  than  by  every  day's  observation  of 
men,  who  profess  friendship  this  day  to  those 
against  whom  they  declare  to-morrow  the  most 
mortal  and  implacable  hatred  and  malice;  and 
blush  not  the  next  day  to  depress  the  same  man 
with  all  the  imaginable  marks  of  infamy,  whom  the 
•day  before  they  extolled  with  all  the  commenda 
tions  and  praises  which  humanity  is  capable  of: 
whereas,  in  truth,  natural  modesty  should  restrain 
men,  who  have  been  given  to  speak  too  well  of 
some  men,  from  speaking  at  all  ill  of  the  same  per 
sons,  that  their  former  excess  mav  be  thought  to 
proceed  from  their  abundant  chari  y,  not  from  the 
defect  of  their  judgment.  Solomon  thought  friend 
ship  so  sacred  a  tie,  that  nothing  but  the°discovery 
of  secrets,  which  is  adultery  in  marriage,  could 
separate  from  it ;  and  surely  a  greater  violation  of 
friendship  cannot  be  than  such  a  discovery,  and 
scarce  any  other  guilt  towards  the  person  of  a 
friend  can  be  equal  to  it.  But  friendship  may  be 
-broken  and  dissolved  by  faults  committed  against 
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other  persons,  though  of  no  immediate  relation  to 
the  friend  himself.  When  men  cease  to  be  of  the 
same  virtue  they  were,  or  professed  and  seemed 
to  be  of,  when  that  conjunction  was  entered  into; 
if  they  cease  to  be  just  and  pious,  and  fall  into 
the  practice  of  some  notorious  and  scandalous  vice  ; 
friendship  is  of  so  delicate  a  temper,  that  she  thinks 
her  own  beauty  impaired  by  those  spots,  and  her 
self  abandoned  by  that  foul  practice.  If  the  avow 
ing  a  friendship  for  a  corrupt  and  wicked  person 
be  so  scandalous,  that  the  best  men  cannot  bear 
the  reproach  of  it,  such  a  departure  from  probity 
and  a  good  name  will  excuse  and  justify  the  others 
withdrawing  from  that  virtuous  relation,  so  much 
already  abandoned  by  the  impiety  of  the  trans 
gressor;  yet  there  will  remain  such  a  compassion 
towards  the  person,  which  is  very  consistent  with 
the  detestation  of  the  vice,  that  he  shall  receive 
all  the  offices  of  charity,  kindness,  and  generosity, 
which  cannot  but  still  spring  from  some  root  or 
branch  of  the  withered  and  decayed  former  friend 
ship,  that  can  never  be  totally  extinguished, 
though  the  lustre  be  faded  and  the  \igour  lost. 

Since,  then,  the  temper  and  composition  of  friend 
ship  itself  is  so  delicate  and  spiritual,  that  it  admits 
no  mere  carnal  ingredients,  and  the  obligations  of 
it  are  so  inseparable  and  indispensable,  we  cannot 
but  discern  how  many  classes  of  men  are  utterly 
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Uncapable  of  being  admitted  into  that  relation ; 
or  rather,  how  very  few  are  worthy  to  be  received 
into  the  retinue  of  friendship,  which  all  the  world 
lays  a  claim  to.  The  proud  man  can  very  hardly 
act  any  part  in  friendship,  since  he  reckons  none 
to  be  his  friends  but  those  who  admire  him ;  and 
thinks  very  few  wise  enough  to  administer  advice 
and  counsel  to  him,  nor  will  admit  any  man  to 
have  the  authority  of  reprehension  without  which 
friendship  cannot  subsist.  The  choleric,  angry,  im 
patient  man  can  be  very  little  delighted  with  it, 
since  he  abhors  nothing  so  much  as  contradiction  ; 
and  friendship  exercises  no  liberty  more  than  that 
of  contradicting,  finding  fault  with  any  thing  that 
is  amiss,  and  is  as  obstinate  in  controuling  as  the 
most  stubborn  nature  can  be  in  transgressing. 
The  licentious  and  lustful  person  is  so  transported 
with  those  passions  which  he  calls  love,  that  he 
abhors  nothing  so  much  as  the  name  of  friendship  ; 
which  he  knows  would  be  always  throwing  water 
upon  that  fire  which  he  wishes  should  still  inflame 
him,  and  endeavouring  to  extinguish  all  those  ap 
petites,  the  satisfying  whereof  gives  him  all  the 
pleasure  he  enjoys  in  life.  And,  lastly,  to  the  covet 
ous,  unjust,  and  ambitious  person,  nothing  can  be 
so  uneasy,  so  grievous,  and  so  odious  as  friendship ; 
which  affronts  all  their  desires  and  pursuits  with 
rude  discourses  of  the  wealth  of  contentedness,  of 
VOL.  i.  F 
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the  fame  of  integrity,  and  of  the  state  and  glory  of 
humility,  and  would  persuade  them  to  make  them 
selves  happy,  by  renouncing  all  those  things  which 
they  care  for.  There  being  then  such  an  incon 
gruity  and  unaptness  in  these  several  classes  of 
men,  which  comprehend  so  large  a  part  of  mankind, 
to  receive  and  give  entertainment  to  this  transcen 
dent  virtue,  which  is  the  ornament  of  life,  that 
friendship  seems  to  be  reserved  only  for  those,  who, 
by  being  already  persons  of  that  rare  perfection 
and  rectitude,  can  receive  least  benefit  by  it,  and 
so  is  an  impertinent  cordial  prepared  only  for  their 
use  who  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  is  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  weak,  sick,  or  indisposed,  for  their 
recovery  or  preservation ;  there  is  no  doubt  there 
must  be  at  least  a  disposition  to  virtue  in  all  who 
would  entertain,  or  be  entertained  in  friendship  : 
the  several  vices  mentioned  before,  exalted  into 
habits,  have  more  poison  in  them,  than  the  antidote 
of  friendship  can  expel  or  delights  to  contend  with ; 
there  must  be  some  declension  of  their  vigour,  be 
fore  they  will  permit  the  patient  the  leisure  to 
walk  in  the  gentle  and  temperate  air  of  any  sober 
and  serious  conversation.  But  as  there  is  no  such 
perfection  in  nature,  nor  any  such  accomplishment 
of  manners,  no  such  quality  and  degree  of  life  to 
which  friendship  is  not  exceedingly  useful,  and 
which  doth  not  receive  infinite  benefit  and  advan- 
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tage  by  it  and  from  it ;  (and  therefore  if  kings  and 
princes  are  incapable  of  it,  by  the  sublime  inequali 
ty  of  their  persons  with  men  of  a  lower  rank,  for 
friendship  does  suppose  some  kind  of  equality,  it  is 
such  an  allay  to  their  transcendent  happiness,  that 
they  shall  do  well,  by  art  and  condescension,  to 
make  themselves  fit  for  that  which  nature  hath  not 
made  them;)  so  it  may  by  degrees  and  faint  ap 
proaches  be  entertained  by,  and  have  operation 
upon,  even  those  depraved  affections  and  tempers, 
which  seem  most  averse  from  and  incapable  of  the 
effects  and  offices  of  it. 

Friendship  is  compounded  of  all  those  soft  ingre 
dients  which  can  insinuate  themselves  and  slide 
insensibly  into  the  nature  and  temper  of  men  of 
the  most  different  constitutions,  as  well  as  of  those 
strong  and  active  spirits  which  can  make  their  way 
into  perverse  and  obstinate  dispositions ;  and  be 
cause  discretion  is  always  predominant  in  it,  it 
works  and  prevails  least  upon  fools.    Wicked  men 
are  often  reformed  by  it,  weak  men  seldom.    It 
doth  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  proud  man,  nor  en 
deavour  to  jostle  him  out  of  his  way  with  unsea 
sonable  reprehensions  ;  but  watches  fit  occasions 
to  present  his  own  vices  and  infirmities  in  the  per 
sons  of  other  men,  and  makes  them  appear  ridicu 
lous,  that  he  may  fall  out  with  them  in  himself.    It 
provokes  not  the  angry  man  by  peremptory  con- 
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tradictions  ;  he  understands  the  nature  of  the  pas 
sion,  as  well  as  of  the  person,  too  well,  to  endea 
vour  to  suppress  or  divert  it  with  discourses  when 
it  is  in  fury,  but  even  complies  and  provokes  it  that 
he  may  extinguish  it ;  Simulabit  iram,  ut  tanquam 
adjutor  et  doloris  comes,  plus  authoritatis  in  con- 
siliis  habeat ;  a  friend  will  pretend  to  have  a  greater 
sense  of  the  indignity,  that  he  may  be  of  counsel 
in  the  revenge,  and  so  will  defer  it  till  it  be  too 
late  to  execute  it,  and  till  the  passion  is  burned 
out  with  its  own  fire.  Friendship  will  not  assault 
the  lustful  person  with  the  commendation  of  chas 
tity  ;  and  will  rather  discourse  of  the  diseases  and 
contempt  that  will  accompany  him,  than  of  the 
damnation  that  will  attend  him  ;  it  applies  caution 
and  lenitives  to  vice  that  is  in  rage  and  flagrant,  the 
fever  of  which  must  be  in  remission  before  the  sove 
reign  remedies  of  conscience  aretobe  administered. 
There  is  a  weakness  that  contributes  to  health  ; 
and  counsel  must  be  as  warily  increased  as  diet, 
whilst  there  are  dregs  enough  left  of  the  disease  to 
spoil  the  operation  and  digestion.  Friendship  hath 
the  skill  and  observation  of  the  best  physician,  the 
diligence  and  vigilance  of  the  best  nurse,  and  the 
tenderness  and  patience  of  the  best  mother.  Last 
ly,  It  will  not  endeavour  to  reform  those  who  are 
covetous,  unjust,  or  ambitious,  by  persuading  them 
that  poverty  is  to  be  preferred  before  plenty;  that 
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it  is  better  to  be  oppressed  than  to  oppress ;  and 
that  contempt  is  more  to  be  affected  than  honour. 
Friendship  is  neither  obliged,  nor  obliges  itself,  to 
such  problems ;  but  leaves  it  to  those  who  satisfy 
themselves  in  speaking  what  they  think  true,  with 
out  caring  whether  it  does  good,  or  whether  any 
body  believes  them  or  no.  Friendship  may  lose 
its  labour,  but  it  is  very  solicitous  that  it  may  not ; 
and  therefore  applies  such  counsels  as  it  may  rea 
sonably  presume  will  not  be  cast  up,  though  it 
may  not  carry  away  all  the  humour  it  is  applied  to. 
It  will  tell  the  covetous  man,  that  he  may  grow  very 
rich,  and  yet  spend  part  of  his  wealth  as  he  gathers 
it,  generously  upon  himself,  and  charitably  upon 
others ;  it  will  put  him  in  mind  of  Solomon's  obser 
vation,  that  "  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty,"  Prov.  xi. 
24.  And  how  far  the  apprehension  of  that  which 
he  most  endeavours  to  avoid  may  work  upon  him, 
depends  much  upon  the  force  and  power  of  friend 
ship  ;  and  it  hath  wrought  a  great  cure,  if  it  hath 
prevailed  with  him  to  make  his  money  his  servant, 
and  to  do  the  business  of  a  servant,  instead  of  be 
ing  a  slave  to  his  money.  It  is  not  to  be  expect 
ed,  that  all  the  precepts  and  all  the  example  of  the 
strongest  friendship  shall  have  force  enough  to 
drive  away  all  the  malignity  which  possesses  these 
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several  distempered  persons ;  it  will  be  very  much, 
and  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  influence  of 
friendship,  if  it  prevails  with  the  proud  man  to  be 
less  proud,  and  to  endure  to  be  in  that  company 
that  doth  not  flatter  him ;  if  it  makes  the  angry 
man  so  much  ashamed,  as  to  blush  for  his  imper 
tinent  rage,  and  though  he  cannot  suppress  it, 
yet  to  excuse  it ;  if  it  brings  the  lustful  person  to 
abhor  unclean  discourses,  to  live  caute  if  not  caste, 
and  to  endeavour  to  conceal  his  sin,  though  it  can 
not  suppress  it ;  and  if  it  can  persuade  the  covet 
ous  man  to  be  less  sordid  towards  himself,  though 
not  less  avaricious  towards  others,  it  hath  done  great 
offices,  and  sown  seed  that  may  grow  up  to  the  de 
struction  of  many  of  the  weeds  which  are  left.  And 
it  hath  been  often  seen,  that  many  of  these  vices 
have  been  wonderfully  blasted,  and  even  withered 
away,  by  the  discreet  castigation  of  a  friend ;  and 
rarely  known  that  they  have  continued  long  in  their 
full  rage  and  vigour,  when  they  have  been  set  upon 
or  undermined  by  skilful  friendship. 

But  I  cannot  here  avoid  being  told,  that  here 
is  an  excellent  cordial  provided  for  people  in  the 
plague,  to  whom  nobody  hath  the  charity  to  ad 
minister  it ;  that  since  friendship  can  only  be  be 
tween  good  men,  the  several  ill  qualities  which 
possess  those  persons  have  made  them  incapable 
of  it,  and  so  cannot  receive  those  offices  from  it ; 
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if  the  proud  and  the  angry,  the  lustful,  revengeful, 
and  ambitious  person,  be  not  capable  of  friendship, 
they  can  never  receive  benefit  by  it.  It  is  very 
true,  there  cannot  be  a  perfect  entire  friendship 
with  men  of  those  depraved  affections,  who  can 
not  perform  the  functions  of  it ;  there  cannot  be 
that  confidence,  communication,  and  mutual  con 
cernment  between  such  persons,  and  those  who 
are  endued  with  that  virtue  and  justice  which  is 
the  foundation  of  friendship :  but  men  may  receive 
the  benefit  and  offices  of  friendship  who  are  neither 
worthy  nor  capable  of  entering  into  the  society  and 
obligation  of  it,  or  to  return  those  offices  they  re 
ceive.  It  hath  so  much  justice  in  it,  that  it  is 
solicitous  to  relieve  any  body  that  is  oppressed, 
though  it  hath  proceeded  from  his  own  default ; 
and  it  hath  so  much  chanty  in  it,  that  it  is  ready 
to  give  to  whoever  wants,  though  it  could  chuse  a 
better  object.  It  is  possible  that  a  fast  friendship 
with  a  worthy  father  may  in  such  a  degree  descend 
to  an  unworthy  son,  that  it  may  extend  itself  in  all 
the  offices  towards  him  which  friendship  uses  to 
produce ;  though  he  can  make  no  proportionable 
return,  nor,  it  may  be,  cares  not  for  that  exercise 
of  it.  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  we  may  have 
contracted  friendship  with  men  who  then  concealed 
their  secret  vices,  which  would,  if  discovered,  have 
obstructed  the  contract ;  or  they  may  afterwards 
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fall  into  those  vices,  which  cannot  but  dissolve  it, 
interrupt  that  communication  and  confidence  which 
is  the  soul  of  it :  yet  in  neither  of  those  cases,  we 
must  not  retire  to  such  a  distance,  as  not  to  have 
the  former  obligation  in  our  view;  we  must  so 
far  separate  as  to  appear  at  the  farthest  distance 
from  their  corruptions,  but  we  must  retain  still  a 
tender  compassion  for  their  persons,  and  still  ad 
minister  to  them  all  the  comfort  and  all  the  counsel 
that  may  restore  them  again  to  an  entire  capacity 
of  our  friendship ;  and  if  that  cannot  be,  to  prose 
cute  them  still  with  some  effects  of  it,  inflict  upon 
ourselves,  for  own  oversight  and  want  of  pru 
dence,  more  patience  and  more  application  than 
we  are  bound  to  use  towards  strangers  ;  in  a  word, 
friendship  is  so  diffusive,  that  it  will  insinuate  its 
effects  to  the  benefit  of  any  who  are  in  any  degree 
capable  of  receiving  benefit  from  it. 


OF  COUNSEL  AND  CONVERSATION. 

Montpellier,  1670. 

COUNSEL  and  conversation  is  a  second  education, 
that  improves  all  the  virtue  and  corrects  all  the 
vice  of  the  former,  and  of  nature  itself;  and  who 
soever  hath  the  blessing  to  attain  this  benefit,  and 
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understands  the  advantage  of  it,  will  be  superior 
to  all  the  difficulties  of  this  life,  and  cannot  miss 
his  way  to  the  next.     Which  is  the  more  easy  to 
be  believed,  by  the  contrary  prospect,  by  the  evi 
dence  of  the  infinite  mischief  which  the  corrupt 
and  evil  conversation  the  company  of  wicked  men 
produces  in  the  world,  to  the  making  impressions 
upon  those  who  are  not  naturally  ill  inclined,  but 
by  degrees  wrought  upon,  first  to  laugh  at  chastity, 
religion,  and  virtue,  and  all  virtuous  men,  and  then 
to  hate  and  contemn  them  ;  so  that  it  is  a  miracle 
of  some  magnitude  for  any  man  to  have  much  con 
versation  with  such  people,  to  be  often  in  that  com 
pany,  and  afterwards  heartily  to  forsake  them ;  and 
he  ought  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  brand  pulled 
and  snatched  out  of  the  fire  by  the  omnipotent  arm 
of  God  himself.    I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
but  notorious  it  is,  that  men  of  depraved  principles 
and  practice  are  much  more  active  and  solicitous 
to  make  proselytes,  and  to  corrupt  others,  than 
pious  and  wise  men  are  to  reduce  and  convert; 
as  if  the  devil's  talent  were  more  operative  and 
productive,  than  that  which  God  entrusts  in  the 
hands  of  his  children,  which  seems  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  napkin  without  being  employed ;  '*  Fro- 
wardness  is  in  his  heart,  he  deviseth  mischief  con 
tinually,  he  soweth  discord/'  says  Solomon  of  his 
wicked  man,  (Prov.  x.  14.)     Pravo  corde  arehi* 
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tectatur  malum,  as  one  translation  renders  it ;  he 
doth  not  do  mischief  by  chance,  or  negligently, 
but  deliberates  how  he  may  do  it  with  more  suc 
cess  ;  he  builds  it  commcdiously  and  speciously  to 
the  eye,  that  it  may  invite  men  to  inhabit  it ;  there 
is  no  industry  nor  art  wanting  to  make  it  prosper, 
and  to  yield  a  good  harvest :  whereas  good  men 
are  content  to  enjoy  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
their  own  consciences  ;  are  very  strict  in  all  they 
say  or  do ;  and  are  severe  examiners  of  their  own 
actions,  that  they  may  be  correspondent  to  their 
professions,  and  take  themselves  to  be  without  any 
obligation  to  be  inquisitive  into  the  actions  of 
other  men.  Which,  though  it  be  a  good  temper 
to  restrain  that  unlawful  curiosity  and  censorious- 
ness,  which  would  dispose  us  to  be  remiss  towards 
ourselves,  and  severe  censurers  of  the  actions  of 
other  men,  is  far  from  the  communicative  duty 
which  we  owe  to  our  brethren  in  an  open  and 
friendly  conversation.  "  When  thou  art  convert 
ed,  strengthen  thy  brethren,"  was  an  injunction 
of  our  Saviour  himself  to  St  Peter,  (Luke  xxii. 
28.)  God  bestows  conversion  and  any  other  per 
fections  upon  us,  that  we  may  convert  and  mend 
other  men  :  charity  is  diffusive,  and  cares  not  what 
it  spends,  so  it  enriches  others.  There  are  two 
very  erroneous  opinions,  which  hinder  and  obstruct 
those  offices  which  should  flow  from  the  perfections 
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of  all  men  towards  others :  the  first,  that  it  is  the 
office  of  the  ministers  and  preachers  to  teach  all 
men  their  duty  to  God,  and  to  instruct  them  in 
the  ways  of  a  virtuous  and  innocent  conversation; 
the  second,  that  men  are  generally  little  the  better 
for  advice,  and  care  not  to  receive  it,  except  from 
persons  who  have  some  authority  over  them.    For 
the  first,  the  preachers  need  all  the  help  other  men 
can  give  them  towards  the  reforming  of  men's  man 
ners,  without  which  they  will  be  able  to  contribute 
but  very  little  to  their  faith  ;  and  the  chief  reason 
that  their  faith  is  not  better,  is,  because  their  man 
ners  are  so  bad,  which  the  preachers  can  very 
hardly  be  informed  of,  nor  easily  take  notice  of 
when  they  are  informed :  the  second  proceeds  from 
too  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  which  is  much  more 
tractable  than  it  is  thought  to  be,  and  hath  an  in 
ward  reverence  for  that  virtue  it  doth  not  practise ; 
and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  vice 
flourishes  more  by  the  negligence  of  those  who  are 
enemies  to  it,  than  the  cherishing  it  receives  by 
those  who  practise  it ;  and  if  the  others  laboured  so 
much  as  they  ought  to  do  to  prevent  the  growth 
of  it,  to  nip  it  in  the  bud  before  it  be  grown  impu 
dent,  and  plucking  it  up  by  the  roots  when  it  is 
grown  so,  by  severe  and  sharp  reprehension,  the 
vigour  of  it  would  quickly  decay;  and  nothing 
is  so  frequent  as  cures  of  this  kind  by  honest  con- 
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versation,  which  insinuates  itself  into  the  minds  of 
men  insensibly,  and  by  degrees  gets  authority,  and 
even  a  jurisdiction,  over  the  hearts  of  the  worst 
men :  the  hearing  the  ordinary  discourses  of  sober 
and  discreet  men,  the  very  being  where  they  are, 
and  looking  upon  them,  works  great  effects  ;  est 
aliquid,  quod  ex  magno  viro,  vel  tacente  prqficias  ; 
the  very  aspect  of  a  venerable  person,  though  he 
says  nothing,  leaves  an  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  any  man  who  is  not  utterly  abandoned  to  vice ; 
and  men  of  loose  principles  find  another  kind  of 
spirit  of  mirth,  and  it  may  be  another  kind  of 
sharpness  of  wit,  in  innocent  and  virtuous  conver 
sation,  that  may  have  some  condescension  to  make 
itself  delighted  in,  and  thereupon  care  less  for  the 
company  they  have  kept,  and  more  for  that  they 
are  fallen  into.     And  it  is  a  wonderful  degree  of 
recovery;  when   men  have   these  recollections, 
they  will  quickly  attain  to  the  rest ;  he  that  hath 
redeemed  himself  out  of  ill  company,  or  from  ta 
king  delight  in  it,  is  far  advanced  towards  a  perfect 
reformation.   It  was  a  very  important  circumspec 
tion  that  Epicurus  prescribed  to  his  disciple  to  be 
more  careful,  cum  quibus  edas  aut  bibis,  quam  quid 
edas  aut  bibis  ;  no  diet  can  be  so  mischievous  as 
the  company  in  which  it  is  taken.     And  [if  the 
first  corruption  be  not  sucked  in  from  the  domestic 
manners,  a  little  providence  might  secure  men  in 
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their  first  entrance  into  the  world;  at  least,  if 
parents  took  as  much  care  to  provide  for  their 
children's  conversation,  as  they  do  for  their  clothes, 
and  to  procure  a  good  friend  for  them  as  a  good 
tailor. 

It  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  business  of  conver 
sation  to  mend  each  other,  the  fairness  of  it  rather 
consists  in  not  offending  ;  the  propagating  part  is 
not  enough  understood ;  if  it  were,  men  would  take 
more  joy,  and  feel  a  greater  inward  content,  in 
making  men  good  and  pious  and  wise,  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  generation :  which  are  but  the  vulgar 
acts  of  nature ;  but  the  mending  and  exalting  the 
soul  is  so  near  a  new  act  of  creation,  that  it  illus 
trates  it ;  and  this  illustration  God  expects  from 
those  whom  he  hath  qualified  for  it,  by  giving  them 
parts  above  other  men,  virtuous  and  good  disposi 
tions,  and  if  he  adds  eminency  of  place  too,  which 
draws  the  eyes  of  men  more  upon  them,  and  in 
clines  them  to  submit  to  their  advice  and  directions. 
And  it  is  no  discharge  of  their  duty  to  be  innocent 
and  entire  themselves,  if  they  do  not  make  others 
so  by  their  conversation  as  well  as  their  example : 
they  are  very  good  magistrates,  (and  a  common 
wealth  prospers  much  the  better  for  having  such) 
who  are  very  strict  and  severe  against  offenders, 
and  retain  men  within  their  duties,  by  punishing 
those  who  transgress ;  but  they  are  much  better 
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magistrates,  who,  by  their  communication  and  in 
struction,  and  any  other  condescension,  can  lessen 
the  number  of  delinquents ;  which,  without  doubt, 
is  in  every  good  man's  power  to  do,  according  to  their 
several  degrees,  if  they  made  it  their  business,  and 
better  business  they  cannot  have,  to  inform  their 
friends  and  their  neighbours  before  they  commit 
faults,  and  reclaim  them  after  they  have  committed 
them  by  animadversions  and  reprehensions.  The 
malignity  of  man's  nature  is  not  so  violent  and  impe 
tuous,  as  to  hurry  them  at  first,  and  at  once,  into 
any  supreme  and  incorrigible  love  of  wickedness : 
poor  people  begin  first  to  be  idle,  which  brings 
want  upon  them,  before  they  arrive  at  the  impu 
dence  of  stealing ;  and  if  they  were  at  first  brought 
to  be  in  love  with  industry,  which  is  as  easily  learn 
ed,  and  it  may  be  in  itself  as  easy  as  idleness,  the 
other  mischief  would  be  never  thought  of.  The 
first  ingredients  into  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
are  ignorance,  incogitance,  or  some  sudden  violent 
passion ;  which  a  little  care  in  a  charitable  neigh 
bour  might  easily  inform  and  reform,  before  it 
grows  up  into  rebellion,  or  contempt  of  religion. 
Every  man  ought  to  be  a  physician  to  him  for 
whose  malady  he  hath  a  certain  cure;  and  there 
is  scarce  a  more  infallible  cure  than  counsel  and 
conversation :  which  hath  often  recovered  the  most 
profligate  persons ;  and  hath  so  seldom  failed,  that 
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an  enormous  man  of  dissolute  and  debauched  man 
ners  hath  been  rarely  known,  who  hath  lived  in 
frequent  conversation  with  men  of  wisdom  and  un- 
blameable  lives.  But  it  will  be  said,  that  such 
people  will  never  like  or  endure  that  conversation. 
It  may  be,  like  ill  physicians,  we  may  too  soon  des 
pair  of  the  recovery  of  some  patients,  and  there 
fore  leave  them  to  desperate  experiments :  we  are 
too  apt  to  look  so  superciliously  upon  the  natural 
levities  and  excesses  of  youth,  as  if  they  were  not 
worth  the  pains  of  conversion  ;  or  that  it  would  be 
best  wrought  by  necessities,  contempt,  or  prisons : 
either  of  which  are  very  ill  schools  to  reduce  them 
to  virtue.  Such  men  will  never  decline  the  con 
versation  of  their  superiors  if  they  may  be  admitted 
to  it,  though  it  may  be  they  intend  to  laugh  at  it ; 
but  by  this,  in  an  instant,  they  depart  from  the 
pleasure  of  obscene  and  prophane  discourses,  and 
insensibly  find  an  alteration  in  their  nature,  their 
humour,  and  their  manners;  there  being  a  sovereign 
and  a  subtle  spirit  in  the  conversation  of  good  and 
wise  men,  that  insinuates  itself  into  corrupt  men, 
that  though  they  know  not  how  it  comes  about, 
they  sensibly  feel  an  amendment ;  Non  deprehen- 
dent  quemadmodiim  aut  quando,  prqfuisse  deprehen- 
dent ;  they  cannot  tell  how  or  when,  but  they  are 
sure  they  are  restored.  It  is  great  pity  that  so 
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infallible  a  medicine  should  be  locked  up  by  preju 
dice  or  morosity. 

OP  PROMISES. 

Montpellier,  1670. 

PROMISES  was  the  ready  money  that  was  first 
coined,  and  made  current  by  the  law  of  nature,  to 
support  that  society  and  commerce  that  was  ne 
cessary  for  the  comfort  and  security  of  mankind ; 
and  they  who  have  adulterated  this  pure  and  legi 
timate  metal  with  an  allay  of  distinctions  and  sub 
tle  evasions,  have  introduced  a  counterfeit  and 
pernicious  coin,  that  destroys  all  the  simplicity  and 
integrity  of  human  conversation.  For  what  obliga 
tions  can  ever  be  the  earnest  of  faith  and  truth,  if 
promises  may  be  violated  ?  The  superinduction  of 
others  for  the  corroboration  and  maintenance  of 
government  had  been  much  less  necessary,  if  pro 
mises  had  still  preserved  their  primitive  vigour  and 
reputation ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  said  for  the  non- 
performance  of  a  promise,  which  may  not  as  rea 
sonably  be  applied  to  the  not  observation  of  an 
oath ;  and  in  truth,  men  have  not  been  observed 
to  be  much  restrained  by  their  oaths,  who  have 
not  been  punctual  in  their  promises,  the  same  sin 
cerity  of  nature  being  requisite  to  both.  The  phi 
losopher  went  farther  than  his  profession  obliged 
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him,  or  in  truth  than  it  admitted,  when  he  would 
not  have  the  performance  exacted,  unless  omnia 
essent  eadem,  qua  fuennt  cum  promitteres ;  and 
the  distinction  was  necessary,  when  he  thought  it 
fit  to  avoid  a  promise  he  had  made  to  a  man  that 
appears  to  be  an  ill  man,  who  seemed  a  very  good 
and  worthy  person  when  he  made  this  promise: 
and  a  greater  change  could  not  be ;  yet  he  seem 
ed  not  over  pleased  with  his  own  distinction,  and 
would  rather  comply  with  his  promise,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  much  inconvenience.  But  too 
many  Christian  casuists  have  gone  much  farther  in 
finding  out  many  inventions  and  devices  to  evade 
and  elude  the  faith  of  promise,  if  there  hath  been 
force  or  fraud,  or  any  other  circumvention,  in  the 
contriving  the  promise  and  engagement;  which 
must  dissolve  all  the  contracts  and  bargains  which 
are  commonly  made  among  men,  who  still  contend 
to  be  too  hard  for  one  another,  that  they  may  ad 
vance  or  lessen  their  commodity.  And  no  doubt 
the  forming  and  countenancing  those  dispensations 
hath  introduced  much  improbity  and  tergiversation 
into  the  nature  and  minds  of  men,  which  they  were 
not  acquainted  with  whilst  they  had  a  due  con 
sideration  of  the  sacredness  of  their  word  and  pro 
mise.  It  is  from  the  impiety  of  this  doctrine,  that 
we  run  with  that  precipitation  into  promises  and 
oaths,  and  think  it  lawful  to  promise  that  which  we 
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know  to  be  unlawful  to  perform.  What  is  this  but 
to  proclaim  perjury  to  be  lawful,  at  the  commit 
ting  whereof  every  Christian  heart  ought  to  trem 
ble  ;  or  rather  to  declare  that  there  is  no  such  sin, 
no  such  thing  as  perjury  ?  There  is  no  question, 
no  man  ought  to  perform  an  unlawful  much  less 
a  wicked  oath  or  promise  ;  but  the  wickedness  of 
executing  it  doth  not  absolve  any  man  from  the 
guilt  and  wickedness  of  swearing  that  he  would 
do  it ;  he  is  perjured  in  not  performing  that  which 
he  would  be  more  perjured  in  performing;  and 
men  who  unwarily  involve  themselves  in  those 
labyrinths,  cannot  find  the  way  out  of  them  with 
innocence,  and  seldom  chuse  to  do  it  with  that 
which  is  next  to  it,  hearty  repentance;  but  de 
vise  new  expedients,  which  usually  increase  their 
crime  and  their  perplexity.  Where  nothing  of 
the  law  of  God  or  some  manifest  deduction  from 
thence  doth  controul  our  promises,  it  is  great  pity 
that  the  mere  human  lavv  and  policy  of  govern 
ment  should  absolve  men  from  the  performance ; 
and  a  good  conscience  will  compel  him  to  do  that 
whom  the  law  will  not  compel,  but  suffer  to  evade 
for  his  own  benefit.  We  have  not  that  probity 
which  nature  stated  us  in,  if  we  do  not  castigare 
promittendi  temeritatem,  redeem  the  rashness  and 
incogitance  of  our  promise,  by  submitting  to  the 
inconvenience  and  damage  of  performance. 
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It  is  one  of  the  greatest  arguments  which  makes 
Machiavel  seem  to  prefer  the  government  of  a 
commonwealth  before  that  of  monarchy  (for  he 
doth  but  seem  to  do  it,  how  great  a  republican 
soever  he  is  thought  to  be,)  because  he  says  kings 
and  princes  are  less  direct  in  the  observation  of 
their  promises  and  contracts  than  republics  are ; 
and  that  a  little  benefit  and  advantage  disposes 
them  to  violate  them,  when  no  profit  that  can  ac 
crue  prevails  upon  the  other  to  recede  from  the 
obligation :  which  would  be  indeed  an  argument  of 
weight  and  importance,  if  it  were  true.  Nor  does 
the  instance  he  gives  us  in  any  degree  prove  his 
assertion;  for  it  was  not  the  justice  of  the  senate 
of  Athens  that  refused  the  proposition  made  by 
Themistocles,  for  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fleet  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  to  whom  it  was  never 
made,  but  the  particular  exactness  of  Aristides,  to 
whom  it  was  discovered  by  order  of  the  senate, 
that  he  might  consider  it ;  and  he  reported,  that 
the  proposition  was  indeed  very  profitable,  but 
most  dishonest,  upon  which  the  senate  rejected  it, 
without  knowing  more  of  it ;  which,  if  they  had 
done,  it  is  probable,  by  their  other  practices,  that 
they  might  not  so  readily  have  declined  it.  Nor 
is  the  instance  he  gives  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
other  than  a  general  averment,  without  stating  the 
case :  as  his  adored  republic  of  Rome  never  out- 
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lived  that  infamous  judgment,  that,  when  a  dif 
ference  between  two  of  their  neighbours  was  by  a 
joint  consent  referred  to  their  arbitrement,  to  whom 
a  piece  of  land  in  difference  and  dispute  between 
them  should  belong,  determined  that  it  should  be 
long  to  neither  of  them,  but  that  they  the  repub 
lic  of  Rome  should  enjoy  it  themselves,  because 
it  lay  very  convenient  for  them ;  so  that  form  of 
government  hath  never  since  raised  any  monuments 
of  their  truth  and  justice,  in  the  observation  of  the 
promises  and  contracts  which  they  have  made. 
But  though  his  comparison  and  preference  had  no 
good  foundation,  he  had  too  much  reason  to  ob 
serve,  in  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  how  little 
account  princes  made  of  their  word  and  promises, 
by  the  several  and  contradictory  investitures  which 
in  a  short  time  had  been  given  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  overflowed  all  Italy  with  a  deluge  of 
blood,  by  the  inconstancy  and  tergiversation  of  Fer 
dinand  of  Arragon,  who  swallowed  up  all  the  other 
investitures ;  and  afterwards,  by  the  insatiable  am 
bition  and  animosity  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
Francis  the  First,  when  treaties  and  leagues  were 
entered  into,  that  they  might  take  breath  when 
they  were  weary,  and  with  no  other  purpose  than 
to  watch  an  opportunity  to  break  it  to  their  advan 
tage.  This  indeed  was  too  great  a  prostitution  of 
the  dignity  and  faith  of  kings  to  the  censure  and 
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reproach  of  their  subjects,  who  found  themselves 
every  day  under  sentences  and  judgments  for  the 
breach  of  their  words  and  contracts,  which  they 
had  not  entered  into  with  half  that  solemnity,  and 
that  they  must  be  bound  to  waste  their  estates, 
and  lose  or  venture  their  lives  in  the  maintenance 
and  defence  of  their  prince's  wilful  and  affected 
violation  of  their  word,  promise,  and  oath,  to  satisfy 
their  pride  or  their  humour  :  and  it  may  be,  that 
easy  inclination  to  faithlessness,  in  which  God  Al 
mighty  was  made  a  party  and  a  property  in  all  their 
contracts,  hath  been  a  principal  motive  and  cause 
of  his  heavy  judgments  upon  those  royal  families  ; 
of  which  one,  after  a  numerous  issue,  which  might 
naturally  have  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  world,  hath 
been  long  since  so  fully  extinguished,  that  the  name 
of  Valois  is  lost  in  any  lawful  line ;  and  the  other 
is  so  near  expired,  that  it  hath  not  strength  left  to 
draw  much  fear  from  their  neighbours  or  reverence 
from  their  subjects,  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  as 
worn  out  and  forsaking  the  world.  How  observable 
soever  the  fate  of  those  very  great  princes  hath 
been,  yet  their  successors  have  taken  little  notice 
of  it;  and  though  their  virtues  (for  they  had  both 
transcendent  princely  qualities)  have  languished  in 
imitation,  their  vices  have  been  propagated  with 
great  vigour;  and  Christianity  hath  not  a  fitter 
scene  for  lamentation,  than  the  consideration  how 
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little  account  kings  and  princes  still  make  of  the 
faith  they  give  to  each  other,  and  upon  how  little 
or  no  provocation  they  break  it,  upon  the  least 
temptation  of  their  inconveniency,  or  only  because 
they  are  able  to  do  it  without  controul  or  opposi 
tion  :  so  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  no  crime  in  a 
king,  which  is  infamy  in  a  gentleman ;  as  if  be 
cause  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  they  can 
be  accused,  they  cannot  therefore  be  guilty  of  per 
jury.  But  they  should  wisely  remember  and  fore 
see,  that  there  is  a  high  court  of  justice  before 
which  they  must  inevitably  appear,  where  the  per 
jury  of  princes  will  be  so  much  more  severely 
punished  than  that  of  private  men,  by  how  much 
it  is  always  attended  with  a  train  of  blood,  and  ra 
pine,  and  other  ill  consequences,  which  the  other 
is  not  guilty  of. 


OF  LIBERTY. 

Montpellier,  1670. 

LIBERTY  is  the  charm,  which  mutinous  and  se 
ditious  persons  use,  to  pervert  and  corrupt  the  af 
fections  of  weak  and  wilful  people,  and  to  lead 
them  into  rebellion  against  their  princes  and  law 
ful  superiors  :  En  ilia,  quam  soepe  optastis,  libertas, 
said  Catiline,  when  he  would  draw  the  poor  people 
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into  a  conspiracy  against  the  commonwealth.  And 
in  that  transportation,  men  are  commonly  so  weak 
and  wilful,  that  they  insensibly  submit  to  condi 
tions  of  more  restraint  and  compulsion,  and  in 
truth  to  more  and  heavier  penalties  for  the  vindi 
cation  of  their  liberty,  than  they  were  ever  liable 
to  in  the  highest  violation  of  their  liberty  of  which 
they  complain,  by  how  much  the  articles  of  war 
are  more  severe  and  hard  to  be  observed,  than  the 
strictest  injunctions  under  any  peaceable  govern 
ment.  However,  no  age  hath  been  without  dismal 
and  bloody  examples  of  this  fury,  when  the  very 
sound  of  liberty  (which  may  well  be  called  a  charm) 
hath  hurried  those  who  would  sacrifice  to  it,  to 
do  and  to  suffer  all  the  acts  of  tyranny  imaginable, 
and  to  make  themselves  slaves  that  they  may  be 
free.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  the  mind  of  man 
may  lawfully  desire  and  take  delight  in,  that  is 
less  understood  and  more  fatally  mistaken  than  the 
word  liberty;  which,  though  no  man  is  so  mad  as 
to  say  it  consists  in  being  absolved  from  all  obliga 
tions  of  law,  which  would  give  every  man  liberty 
to  destroy  him,  yet  they  do  in  truth  think  it  to  be 
nothing  else  than  not  to  be  subject  to  those  laws 
which  restrain  them  from  doing  somewhat  they  have 
a  mind  to  do  ;  so  that  whoever  is  carried  away  upon 
that  seditious  invitation,  hath  set  his  heart  upon 
some  liberty  that  he  affects,  a  liberty  for  revenge., 
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a  liberty  for  rapine,  or  the  like :  which,  if  owned 
and  avowed,  would  seduce  very  few ;  but  being 
concealed,  every  man  gratifies  himself  with  such 
an  image  of  liberty  as  he  worships,  and  so  concur 
together  to  overthrow  that  government  that  is  in 
convenient  to  them  all,  though  disliked  by  very 
few  in  one  and  the  same  respect ;  and  therefore 
the  strength  of  rebellion  consists  in  the  private 
gloss  which  every  man  makes  to  himself  upon  the 
declared  argument  of  it,  not  upon  the  reasons  pub 
lished  and  avowed,  how  specious  and  popular  so 
ever  ;  and  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  most  re 
bellions  expire  in  a  general  detestation  of  the  first 
promoters  of  them,  by  those  who  kept  them  com 
pany  in  the  prosecution,  and  discover  their  ends 
to  be  very  different  from  their  profession. 

True  and  precious  liberty,  that  is  only  to  be 
valued,  is  nothing  else  but  that  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  do  any  thing  that  the  law  hath  left  in 
our  choice  whether  we  will  do  or  no  ;  nor  hindered 
from  doing  any  thing  we  have  a  mind  to  do,  and 
which  the  law  hath  given  us  liberty  to  do,  if  we 
have  a  mind  to  it :  and  compulsion  and  force  in 
either  of  these  cases,  is  an  act  of  violence  and  in 
justice  against  our  right,  and  ought  to  be  repelled 
by  the  sovereign  power,  and  may  be  resisted  so 
far  by  ourselves  as  the  law  permits.  The  law  is 
the  standard  and  the  guardian  of  our  liberty;  it 
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circumscribes  and  de  ends  it ;  but  to  imagine  li 
berty  without  a  law,  is  to  imagine  every  man  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  to  destroy  him  who  is  weaker 
than  himself;  and  that  would  be  no  pleasant  pros 
pect  to  those  who  cry  out  most  for  liberty.  Those 
men,  of  how  great  name  and  authority  soever,  who 
first  introduced  that  opinion,  that  nature  produced 
us  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  order  and  govern 
ment  was  the  effect  of  experience  and  contract, 
by  which  man  surrendered  the  right  he  had  by 
nature,  to  avoid  that  violence  which  every  man 
might  exercise  upon  another,  have  been  the  au 
thors  of  much  mischief  in  the  world,  by  infusing 
into  the  hearts  of  mankind  a  wrong  opinion  of  the 
institution  of  government,  and  that  they  may  law 
fully  vindicate  themselves  from  the  ill  bargains 
that  their  ancestors  made  for  that  liberty  which 
nature  gave  them,  and  they  ought  only  to  have  re 
leased  their  own  interest  and  what  concerned  them 
selves,  but  that  it  is  most  unreasonable  and  unjust 
that  their  posterity  should  be  bound  by  their  ill- 
made  and  unskilful  contracts :  and  from  this,  re 
sentment  and  murmur,  war  and,  rebellion  have 
arisen,  which  commonly  leave  men  under  much 
worse  condition  than  their  forefathers  had  subject 
ed  them  to.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  philosophers, 
who  could  imagine  no  other  way  for  the  world  to 
VOL.  i,  G 
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be  made,  but  by  a  lucky  convention  and  conjunc 
tion  of  atoms,  nor  could  satisfy  their  own  curiosity 
in  any  rational  conjecture  of  the  structure  of  man, 
or  from  what  omnipotency  he  could  be  formed  or 
created ;  I  say,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  men  so  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  matter  of  fact,  should  conceive  by 
the  light  of  their  reason,  that  government  did  arise 
in  that  method,  and  by  those  argumentations, 
which  they  could  best  comprehend  capable  to  pro 
duce  such  a  conformity.  But  that  men,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  and  profess  to  be 
lieve  them ;  who  thereby  know  the  whole  history 
of  the  creation,  and  have  therein  the  most  lively 
representations  of  all  the  excesses  and  defects  of 
nature  ;  who  see  the  order  and  discipline  and  sub 
jection  prescribed  to  mankind  from  his  creation, 
by  Him  who  created  him  ;  and  that  that  discipline 
and  subjection  was  complied  with  till  the  world 
was  grown  very  numerous ;  that  we,  after  so  clear 
information  of  what  was  really  and  in  truth  done 
and  commanded,  should  resort  to  the  fancy  and 
supposition  of  heathen  philosophers  for  the  inven 
tion  of  government,  is  very  unreasonable,  and  hath 
exposed  the  peace  and  quiet  of  kingdoms,  the  pre 
servation  whereof  is  the  obligation  of  conscience 
and  religion,  to  the  wild  imaginations  of  men,  upon 
the  ungrounded  conceptions  of  the  primitive  found 
ation  of  subjection  and  obedience,  and  to  their  li- 
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eence  to  enervate  both,  by  their  bold  definitions 
and  distinctions. 

Because  very  much  of  the  benefit  of  Christianity 
consisted  in  the  liberty  it  gave  mankind  from  that 
thraldom  which  it  suffered  under  the  law,  and  in 
the  manumission  and  deliverance  from  those  obser 
vations  and  ceremonies,  the  apostles  took  not  more 
care  in  the  institution  of  any  part  of  it,  than  that 
men  might  not  be  intoxicated  with  the  pleasant 
taste  of  that  liberty,  or  imagine  that  it  extended 
to  a  lawlessness  in  their  actions,  well  foreseeing,  and 
being  jealous  lest  their  opinion  of  liberty  might 
degenerate  into  licentiousness ;  and  therefore  they 
circumscribed  it  with  all  possible  caution,  that  they 
might  have  the  whole  benefit  to  themselves  in  ab 
staining  from  what  was  grievous  and  burthensome 
to  them,  not  the  presumption  to  disturb  other  men : 
"  But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this  liberty  of 
yours  become  a  stumbling-block  to  them  that  are 
weak,"  saith  St  Paul,  (1  Cor.  viii.  9.)  Do  not 
dissemble  and  give  men  cause  to  believe,  by  ac 
companying  them  in  what  they  do,  that  thou  dost 
intend  as  they  do,  and  hast  the  same  thoughts  with 
them.  "  Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,"  is  an  injunction  of  the  same  apostle  (Gal. 
v.  13.)  How  good  a  title  soever  you  have  to  li 
berty,  be  not  exalted  by  it  to  anger,  and  provoke 
a  man,  who  (though  by  want  of  understanding) 
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doth  not  think  himself  as  free  as  thou  art :  no  pro* 
portion  of  liberty  will  permit  thee  to  be  uncharitable, 
much  less  to  apply  it  to  satisfy  thy  ambition,  or  any 
other  unlawful  affection.  Of  all  kind  of  affectation 
of  liberty,  to  which  the  soul  of  man  lets  itself  loose, 
there  is  none  ought  to  be  more  carefully  watched, 
and  more  strictly  examined,  than  that  which  is  so 
passionately  pretended  to,  and  so  furiously  embra 
ced,  liberty  of  conscience  :  other  liberties  which 
nature  inclines  and  disposes  us  unto,  how  unwar 
rantable  soever,  may  with  more  excuse,  if  not  with 
more  innocence,  be  indulged  to,  than  that  liberty 
which  seems  to  take  its  rise  from  conscience:  which 
in  truth,  if  it  be  legitimate,  is  the  dictate  of  God 
himself;  and  therefore  men  ought  to  tremble  in 
imputing  any  thing  to  result  from  Him,  that  leads 
them  to  the  direct  breach  of  any  of  his  command 
ments,  indeed  that  doth  not  restrain  them  from  it. 
It  is  a  very  severe  limitation  by  St  James,  "  So 
speak  ye,  and  so  do,  as  they  that  shall  be  judged 
by  the  law  of  liberty,"  (James  ii.  12.)  That  li 
berty  that  will  not  be  judged  by  the  law,  is  an  un 
lawful  liberty ;  and  men  will  find,  if  they  are  dili 
gent  in  seeking,  that  the  law  of  Christ,  which  is 
the  judge  of  Christian  liberty,  doth  oblige  all  his 
followers  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  their  lawful 
sovereigns  which  are  not  directly,  and  to  their 
knowledge,  contradictory  to  his  own.  Conscience 
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is  so  pure  a  fountain,  that  no  polluted  water  can 
be  drawn  from  thence ;  and  therefore  St  Peter 
pronounces  a  judgment  upon  those,  who,  upon 
their  being  free,  use  their  liberty  for  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness,  cover  their  wicked  designs  under 
the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  so  make  God  acces 
sary  to  the  iniquity  he  abhors. 


OF  INDUSTRY. 

Montpellier,  1670. 

INDUSTRY  is  the  cordial  that  nature  hath  provi 
ded  to  cure  all  its  own  infirmities  and  diseases,  and 
to  supply  all  its  defects  ;  the  weapon  to  preserve  and 
defend  us  against  all  the  strokes  and  assaults  of 
fortune ;  it  is  that  only  that  conducts  us  through 
any  noble  enterprize  to  a  noble  end :  what  we  ob 
tain  without  it  is  by  chance ;  what  we  obtain  with 
it  is  by  virtue.  It  is  very  great  pity  that  so  power 
ful  an  instrument  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  who  thereby  gain  such  infinite  advan 
tages  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  it  is  a  vir 
tue  which  ill  men  make  use  of  to  very  ill  purposes. 
It  was  the  first  foundation  of  Jeroboam's  great 
ness  :  "  And  Solomon  seeing  the  young  man  that 
he  was  industrious,  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the 
charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph,"  (I  Kings  xi.  28.) 
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by  which  he  got  credit  and  authority  to  deprive  his 
son  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  dominions.  There 
is  no  art  or  science  that  is  too  difficult  for  industry 
to  attain  to  ;  it  is  the  gift,  of  tongues,  and  makes  a 
man  understood  and  valued  in  all  countries,  and  by 
all  nations  ;  it  is  the  philosopher's  stone,  that  turns 
all  metals,  and  even  stones,  into  gold,  and  suffers  no 
want  to  break  into  its  dwellings  ;  it  is  the  north 
west  passage,  that  brings  the  merchant's  ships  as 
soon  to  him  as  he  can  desire :  in  a  word,  it  con 
quers  all  enemies,  and  makes  fortune  itself  pay 
contribution.  If  this  omnipotent  engine  were  ap 
plied  to  all  virtuous  and  worthy  purposes,  it  would 
root  out  all  vice  from  the  world;  for  the  industry 
of  honest  men  is  much  more  powerful  than  the  in 
dustry  of  the  wicked,  which  prevails  not  so  much 
by  its  own  activity,  as  by  the  remissness  and  supine 
laziness  of  their  unwary  enemies.  The  beauty  and 
the  brightness  of  it  appear  most  powerfully  to  our 
observation,  by  the  view  of  the  contempt  and  de 
formity  of  that  which  is  most  opposite  to  it,  idle 
ness  ;  which  enfeebles  and  enervates  the  strength  of 
the  soundest  constitutions,  shrinks  and  stupifies  the 
faculties  of  the  most  vigorous  mind,  and  gives  all 
the  destroying  diseases  to  body  and  mind,  without 
the  contribution  from  any  other  vice.  Idleness  is 
the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  beggars,  and  should 
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be  detested  by  all  noble  persons,  as  a  disease  pes 
tilential  to  their  fortune  and  their  honour. 

I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  but  the  world 
pays  dear  for  the  folly  of  it,  that  this  transcendent 
qualification  of  industry  is  looked  upon  only  as 
an  assistant  fit  for  vulgar  spirits,  to  which  nature 
hath  not  been  bountiful  in  the  distribution  of  her 
store ;  as  the  refuge  for  dull  and  heavy  men,  who 
have  neither  their  conceptions  or  apprehensions 
within  any  distance,  nor  can  arrive  at  any  ordinary 
design  without  much  labour  and  toil,  and  many 
unnecessary  revolvings,  which  men  of  sharp  and 
pregnant  parts  stand  in  no  need  of,  whose  rich  fancy 
presents  to  them  in  a  moment  the  view  of  all  con 
tingencies,  and  all  that  occurs  to  formal  and  ela 
borate  men  after  all  their  sweat ;  that  they  view 
and  survey  and  judge  and  execute,  whilst  the  others 
are  tormenting  thmselves  with  imaginations  of  dif 
ficulty,  till  all  opportunities  are  lost ;  that  it  is  an 
affront  to  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  to  the  ex 
cellent  qualities  she  hath  bestowed  upon  them,  to 
take  pains  to  find  what  they  have  about  them,  and 
to  doubt  that  which  is  most  evident  to  them,  be 
cause  men  who  have  more  dim  sights  cannot  dis 
cern  so  far  as  they  :  and  by  this  haughty  childish 
ness  they  quickly  deprive  themselves  of  the  plenti 
ful  supplies  which  nature  hath  given  them,  for  want 
pf  pounshment  and  recruits.  If  diligent  and  in- 
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dustrious  men  raise  themselves,  with  very  ordinary 
assistance  from  nature,  to  a  great  and  deserved 
height  of  reputation  and  honour,  by  their  solid  ac 
quired  wisdom  and  confessed  judgment,  what  noble 
flights  would  such  men  make  with  equal  industry 
who  are  likewise  liberally  endowed  with  the  advan 
tages  of  nature?  And  without  that  assistance,  ex 
perience  makes  it  manifest  unto  us,  that  those  ear 
ly  buddings,  how  vigorous  soever  they  appear,  if 
they  are  neglected  and  uncultivated  by  serious  la 
bour,  they  wither  and  fade  away  without  produ 
cing  any  thing  that  is  notable.  Tally's  rule  to  his 
orator  is  as  true  in  all  conditions  of  life,  Quantum 
detraxit  ex  studio,  tantum  amisit  ex  gloria. 


OF  SICKNESS. 

Mcntptltier,  1670. 

"  HEALTH  and  a  good  estate  of  body  are  above 
all  gold,  and  a  strong  body  above  infinite  wealth," 
says  the  son  of  Sirach,(Ecc.  xxx.  15.)  and  thegreat- 
est  benefit  of  health  is,  that  whilst  it  lasts,  the  mind 
enjoys  its  full  vigour;  whereas  sickness,  by  the  dis 
temper  of  the  body,  discomposes  the  mind  as  much, 
and  deprives  its  faculties  of  all  their  lustre.  Sickness 
and  pain,  which  is  always  attended  with  want  of 
sleep,  disturb,  if  not  confound,  the  thoughts,  and 
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rob  them  of  all  their  serenity  ;  arid  infuse  broken 
and  melancholy  and  irresolute  imaginations,  which 
are  as  grievous  and  as  painful  as  the  sickness  itself. 
It  is  one  of  God's  kindest  messengers,  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  our  folly  and  incogitance,  and  excess 
in  health ;  and  how  discomposed  and  disconsolate 
soever  it  renders  our  thoughts,  it  awakens  those 
which  have  long  slept,  and  presents  many  things 
to  our  clearest  view,  which  we  had  laid  aside  never 
to  be  thought  of  more.  Our  memory  is  much 
more  at  our  own  disposal  in  our  health,  when  neg* 
ligence,  mirth  and  jollity  have  introduced  such  an 
incogitancy,  that  we  seldom  remember  any  thing 
that  may  trouble  us  ;  and  if  any  thing  of  that  kind 
intrude  into  our  thoughts  we  have  many  sorts  of 
remedies  to  drive  it  from  thence :  but  sickness 
rouses  up  that  faculty ;  and,  above  all,  suffers  us 
not  to  forget  any  thing  of  that  which  gives  us  most 
trouble  in  remembering.  Every  ambitious  and  every 
malicious  thought  of  our  own,  of  which  nobody 
can  accuse  us,  every  proud  and  injurious  word,  of 
which  nobody  dares  accuse  us,  and  every  insolent 
and  unlawful  action,  which  nobody  will  take  upon 
them  tocontroul,  present  themselves  clearly  to  our 
view  hi  their  most  naked  dress,  and  will  not  suffer 
us  to  sleep  when  our  bodily  pain  and  sickness  in 
termit  enough  to  give  us  that  ease :  they  are  now 
as  importunate  and  insolent  towards  us  as  the 
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have  been  heretofore  towards  others  ;  and  take  re 
venge,  on  the  behalf  of  those  towards  whom  we 
have  been  injurious,  upon  ourselves.  And  in  this 
excellent  perspective,  through  which  we  see  all  our 
faults  and  all  our  follies  without  varnish  or  dis 
guise,  it  is  probable  we  may  discern  more  than  out* 
physicians  can  inform  us,  the  very  natural  cause 
of  that  sickness  and  distemper  under  which  we  la 
bour,  from  some  excess  long  since  committed  and 
now  punished.  And  God  forbid  that  these  unwill 
ing  and  unwelcome  recollections  should  not  make 
that  impression  and  reformation  in  us  which  they 
ought  to  do  !  which  were  to  disappoint  God's  mes 
senger,  Sickness,  of  the  effect  for  which  he  was 
sent ;  and  which  indeed  is  the  only  way  to  recover 
our  health,  or  a  much  better  and  more  lasting 
health  than  that  which  we  have  lost.  But  yet  we 
may  lawfully  and  piously  say,  that  all  these  recol 
lections  and  reflections,  which  we  cannot  avoid  in 
sickness,  and  which  in  that  season  may  as  natural 
ly  produce  despair  as  repentance,  are  much  more 
seasonable,  much  more  advantageous  in  health, 
when  our  memory  can  much  more  deliberately  re 
proach  us,  and  all  our  faculties  can  perform  their 
offices  towards  such  a  repentance,  as  may  in  some 
degree  repair  the  ill  we  have  done,  as  well  as  ac 
knowledge  it,  and  confirm  us  in  such  a  firm  habit 
of  virtues,  as  no  temptation  may  have  strength 
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enough  to  corrupt  us.  A  man  may  as  reason 
ably  expect,  by  one  week's  good  husbandry,  to  re 
pair  the  breaches  and  wastes  which  he  hath  made 
in  his  fortune  by  seven  years  licence  and  excess, 
as  to  repair  and  satisfy  for  the  enormities  and  trans  < 
gressions  of  his  life  in  sickness,  that  it  the  fore 
runner  of  death,  and  always  most  intolerable  to 
them  who  have  put  off  all  thoughts  till  then,  and 
which  at  that  time  crowd  in  upon  him  rather  to 
oppress  than  inform  him.  The  truth  is,  men  ought 
to  have  no  other  business  to  do  in  sickness  than  to 
die  ;  which,  when  the  thoughts  are  least  disturbed, 
sickness  only  makes  them  willing  to  do. 


OF  PATIENCE* 

Montpellier,  1670. 

PATIENCE  is  a  Christian  virtue,  a  habit  of  the 
mind,  that  doth  not  only  bear  and  suffer  contume 
lies,  reproach,  and  oppression,  but  extracts  all  the 
venom  out  of  them,  and  compounds  a  cordial  out 
of  the  ingredients,  that  preserves  the  health,  and 
even  restores  the  cheerfulness  of  the  countenance, 
and  works  miracles  in  many  respects ;  and  under 
this  notion  we  have  in  another  place  taken  a  view 
of  it :  we  will  consider  it  now,  only  as  it  is  a  moral 
virtue,  a  temper  of  mind  that  controuls  or  resists 
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all  the  brutish  effects  of  choler,  anger,  and  rage  ; 
and  in  this  regard  it  works  miracles  too ;  it  pre 
vents  the  inconveniences  and  indecencies  which 
anger  would  produce,  arid  diverts  the  outrages 
which  choler  and  rage  would  commit :  if  it  be  not 
sharp-sighted  enough  to  prevent  danger,  it  is  com 
posed  and  resolute  enough  to  resist  and  repel  the 
assault ;  and,  by  keeping  all  the  faculties  awake,  is 
very  rarely  surprised,  and  quickly  discerns  any 
advantages  which  are  offered,  because  its  reason 
is  never  disturbed,  much  less  confounded.  There 
is  no  question  but  where  this  excellent  blessed  tem 
per  is  the  effect  of  deliberation,  and  the  observation 
of  the  folly  and  madness  of  sudden  passion,  it  must 
constitute  the  greatest  perfection  of  wisdom  ;  but 
it  hath  in  itself  so  much  of  virtue  and  advantage, 
that  when  it  proceeds  from  the  heaviness  of  the 
constitution,  and  from  some  defect  in  the  faculties, 
it  is  not  wholly  without  use  and  benefit ;  it  may 
possibly  not  do  so  much  good  as  more  sprightly 
and  active  men  use  to  perform,  but  then  it  never 
does  the  harm  that  quick  and  hasty  men  are  com 
monly  guilty  of;  and  as  fire  is  much  easier  and 
sooner  kindled  than  it  is  extinguished,  we  frequent 
ly  find  dull  and  phlegmatic  persons  sooner  at 
tain  to  a  warmth  and  maturity  of  judgment,  and  to 
a  wonderful  discerning  of  what  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  done,  than  men  of  quicker  and  more  subtle 
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parts  of  nature,  who  seldom  bear  cogitandi  labo« 
rem  :   whereas  the  other,  by  continual  thinking, 
repair  the  defects  of  nature,  and  with  industry  sup 
ply  themselves  with  that  which  nature  refused  to 
give  them.     All  men  observe,  in  the  litigation  of 
the  schools,  that  the  calm  and  undisturbed  dispu 
tants  maintain  their  point  and  pursue  their  end 
much  more  efficaciously  than  their  angry  and  ve 
hement  adversaries,  whose  passions  lead  them  into 
absurd  concessions  and  undiscerned  contradictions ; 
all  the  ambitious  designs  for  honour  and  prefer 
ment,  all  the  violent  pursuits  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
are  but  disputations  and  contentions  to  maintain 
their  theses,  to  compass  that  which  men  have  a 
mind  to  obtain  ;  and  though  the  boldest  men  do 
sometimes  possess  themselves  of  the  prize,  it  is  but 
sometimes,  and  when  it   is  not  warily  guarded: 
the  dispassionate  candidates  are  not  so  often  dis^ 
appointed,  nor  so  easily  discouraged  ;  they  are  in 
tent  and  advancing,  when  the  others  have  given 
over;  and  then  they  enjoy  what  they  get  with 
much  more  satisfaction,  because  they  pursued  with 
less  greediness.     Angry  and  cholerip  men  are  as 
ungrateful  and  unsociable  as  thunder  and  lightning, 
being  in  themselves  all  storm  and  tempests ;  but 
quiet  and  easy  natures  are  like  fair  weather,  wel 
come  to  all,  and  acceptable  to  all  men  ;  they  gather 
together  what  the  other  disperses,  and  reconcile 
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all  whom  the  other  incenses ;  as  they  have  the  good 
will  and  the  good  wishes  of  all  other  men,  so  tliey 
have  the  full  possession  of  themselves,  have  all 
their  own  thoughts  at  peace,  and  enjoy  quiet  and 
ease  in  their  own  fortunes  how  streight  soever; 
whereas  the  other  neither  love,  nor  are  beloved, 
and  make  war  the  more  faintly  upon  others,  be 
cause  they  have  no  peace  within  themselves;  and 
though  they  are  very  ill  company  to  every  body 
else,  they  are  worst  of  all  to  themselves,  which  is 
a  punishment  that  nature  hath  provided  for  them 
who  delight  in  being  vexatious  and  uneasy  to 
others. 


OF   REPENTANCE. 

Sept.  8,  1669. 

REPENTANCE  is  the  greatest  business  we  have  to 
do  in  this  world,  and  the  only  harbinger  we  can 
send  before  us  to  provide  for  our  accommodation 
in  the  next ;  it  is  the  only  token  we  can  carry  with 
us  thither  of  our  being  Christians,  which  is  the  only 
title  and  claim  we  can  make  to  be  admitted  into 
heaven.  It  was  the  only  doctrine  the  prophets 
preached  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  reception  of 
our  Saviour;  and  we  may  justly  believe  that  his 
coming  was  the  longer  deferred,  by  the  little  growth 
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that  doctrine  had  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  it  was 
the  principal  doctrine  he  chose  to  preach  himself 
after  he  was  come,  to  make  his  coming  effectual, 
and  to  make  way  for  Christianity,  of  which  they 
were  otherwise  incapable*  There  is  not,  it  may  be, 
a  consideration  in  the  whole  history  of  the  life  and 
death  of  our  Saviour,  upon  the  ground  and  end  of 
his  being  born,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
living  and  dying,  which  ought  to  affect  us  more  with 
sorrow  and  amazement,  than  that  this  precious 
antidote,  which  can  only  expel  that  poison  which 
must  otherwise  destroy  us,  that  this  sovereign 
repentance  is  so  little  thought  of,  so  little  consider 
ed,  so  little  understood,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  little  practi 
sed.  It  is  wonderful  with  some  horror,  that  there 
is  not  one  Christian  in  the  world,  how  different 
soever  in  other  opinions,  who  doth  profess  to  have 
any  hope  of  salvation  without  repentance,  and  yet 
that  there  are  so  few  who  take  any  pains  to  be 
informed  of  it,  or  know  how  to  practise  it.  It  is 
almost  the  only  point  of  faith  upon  which  there  is 
no  controversy;  as  if  there  were  a  general  conspi 
racy  to  make  no  words  of  it,  lest  it  should  suppress 
all  other  discords  and  contentions.  It  were  to  be 
wished  therefore  that  all  particular  persons,  who 
have  any  sense  of  conscience,  or  so  much  as  a  desire 
to  live  innocently  for  the  future,  that  they  may  die 
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comfortably,  would  seriously  apply  themselves  to 
weigh  well  what  that  repentance  in  truth  is,  which 
they  themselves  think  to  he  necessary  to  their  sal 
vation,  and  without  \\hich  they  even  know  that 
they  cannot  be  saved ;  that  they  may  neither  be 
imposed  upon  by  others,  nor  impose  upon  them 
selves,  by  imagining  it  to  be  a  perfunctory  duty,  to 
be  taken  up  and  performed  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  it,  and  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  they  have  need 
of  it.  And  it  may  be  kingdoms  and  states  cannot 
find  a  better  expedient  for  their  own  peace  and  se* 
curity,  and  for  the  composing  the  minds  and  affec 
tions  of  their  subjects,  than  for  some  time  to  silence 
all  disputes  in  religion,  and  to  enjoin  all  preachers 
in  their  pulpits  and  their  conversation,  only  to  incul 
cate  the  doctrine  of  repentance;  that  as  all  people 
confess  the  necessity  and  profess  the  practice  of  it, 
so  they  may  be  so  well  instructed  and  informed  of 
the  true  nature  and  obligations  of  it,  that  they  may 
know  themselves  whether  they  do  practise  it,  and 
whether  they  are  so  well  prepared  for  their  last 
journey  as  they  believe  or  imagine  themselves 
to  be. 

Repentance  then  is  a  godly  sorrow  for  having  done 
or  committed  somewhat  that  God  hath  forbidden 
them  to  do,  or  for  having  omitted  to  do  somewhat 
that  he  hath  commanded  us  to  do,  and  which  was 
in  our  power  to  have  done.  Where  there  is  no 
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sorrow,  there  can  be  no  repentance  ;  and  where 
•the  sorrow  is  not  godly,  there  can  be  no  true 
repentance.  The  conscience  must  be  troubled 
and  afflicted  for  having  offended  God,  and  princi 
pally  for  that,  before  it  can  produce  repentance. 
Too  many  are  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  having  lost  their 
time  in  pursuing  a  sin  without  effect,  without  com 
passing  their  desire ;  but  this  is  far  from  repentance, 
and  they  are  as  ready  for  the  like  new  engagement 
upon  any  new  opportunity.  Whereas  a  godly  sor 
row  exempts  a  man  from  such  temptation,  and  so 
fortifies  him  against  it.  that  all  the  advantages  of 
the  world  could  not  again  prevail  with  him  to  com 
mit  the  same  .*in  of  which  he  repents,  because  he 
so  grievously  offended  God  in  the  commitment. 
The  son  of  Sirach  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
so  contradictory  and  ridiculous,  as  of  a  man  that 
fasteth  for  his  sins,  and  goeth  again  and  doth  the 
same ;  who  will  hear  his  prayer,  or  what  doth  his 
humbling  profit  him  ?  God  only  knows  how  far  the 
most  serious  and  unfeigned  repentance  vill  enable 
and  strengthen  us  to  resist  future  temptation  ;  but 
we  may  all  know  that  it  is  no  repentance  at  all, 
that  is  not  attended  with  a  first  resolution  never  to 
fall  into  the  same  sin  again,  whereof  he  makes  a 
true  repentance ;  and  we  may  piously  believe, 
that  God  will  support  that  hearty  repentance  to 
that  degree,  that  we  shall  never  fall  into  the  same 
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again  ;  and  if  we  do  find  ourselves  prone  to  it 
hereafter,  we  have  much  more  reason  to  conclude 
that  our  repentance  was  not  sincere,  than  that 
repentance  hath  not  strength  enough  to  secure  us 
against  such  assaults,  Without  doubt  we  ought 
not  to  flatter  ourselves  with  an  opinion  or  imagina 
tion  that  we  do  repent,  if  we  do  not  sensibly  feel 
such  a  resolution :  that  declai  ation  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrewfc,  ( vi.  4>,  5, 6- )  hath  very  much  of  horror 
in  it ;  **  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were  once 
enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift, 
and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  re 
new  them  again  to  repentance ;  since  they  crucify 
to  themselves  the  son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him 
to  an  open  shame."  How  far  soever  it  may  please 
God  to  exercise  his  mercy  even  to  those  who  are 
so  miserably  fallen,  of  which  no  man  can  presume, 
sure  it  ought  to  terrify  all  men  from  that  impudent 
impiety,  as  to  gratify  their  lust,  or  their  intemper 
ance,  or  their  rapine,  with  a  resolution  to  repent 
when  they  have  done,  and  so  make  that  presump 
tion  a  stalking-horse  to  the  worst  wickedness  and 
villainy.  Such  deliberation  and  contemplation  upon 
God's  mercy  is  more  prophaneness  and  blas-phemy, 
than  rejecting  him  out  of  our  thoughts,  or  con 
cluding  that  he  cares  not  what  we  do.  And  yet 
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there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  that  in  so  frequent 
confessions  and  as  frequent  absolutions,  there  would 
not  still  remain  the  commission  of  the  same  sins  in 
the  same  person,  if  they  did  not  play  with  repent 
ance,  and  believe  they  might  have  it  whenever 
they  call  for  it.  St  Paul  tells  us,  ( Rom,  ii.  4. ) 
"  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  us  to  repent 
ance;"  and  men  may  as  reasonably  believe  that 
they  may  be  saved  without  repentance,  as  that 
he  will  lead  those  to  repentance,  who,  upon  the 
confidence  of  it,  have  given  their  hands  to  the 
devil,  to  be  led  by  him  out  of  all  the  roads  which 
lead  to  repentance.  There  are  a  sort  of  cordials, 
which  are  purposely  made  to  be  administered  only 
in  extremity,  when  nature  is  ready  to  expire,  and 
not  able  to  perform  its  functions;  but  as  those 
cordials  do  not  often  work  the  wished  effect,  so 
they  are  very  often  forgotten  to  be  applied,  or  ap 
plied  too  late,  when  nature  is  spent  and  not  able 
to  receive  them.  If  this  sovereign  cordial  of  re 
pentance  be  laid  aside  to  the  last  extremity,  till 
nature  is  so  far  decayed,  that  no  vice  hath  strength 
enough  to  contend,  or  be  importunate  for  any  fur 
ther  compliance,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be  then  for 
gotten,  and  faith  be  not  strong  enough  to  call  for 
it,  or  to  look  for  any  benefit  from  it  ;  and  though 
it  can  never  come  unseasonably,  or  unprofitably, 
or  too  late,  yet  it  may  be  deferred  so  long,  that  it 
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may  not  come  at  all  ;  which  they  have  great  reason 
to  apprehend,  who  find  by  experience  that  the 
longer  they  defer  it,  the  less  mind  and  inclination 
they  have  to  finish  it ;  as  bankrupts  have  least,  mind 
to  look  over  and  examine  their  own  accounts. 

It  is  a  common  error,  and  the  greater  and  more 
mischievous  for  being  so  common,  to  believe  that 
repentance  best  becomes  and  most  concerns  dying 
men.  Indeed,  what  is  necessary  every  hour  of 
our  life  is  necessary  in  the  hour  of  death  too,  and 
as  long  as  he  lives  he  will  have  need  of  repent 
ance,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  in  the  hour  of 
death  too ;  but  he  who  hath  constantly  exercised 
himself  in  it  in  his  health  and  vigour,  will  do  it  with 
less  pain  in  his  sickness  and  weakness ;  and  he  who 
hath  practised  it  all  his  life,  will  do  it  with  more 
ease  and  less  perplexity  in  the  hour  of  his  death : 
as  he  who  hath  diligently  cast  up  every  page  of  a 
large  account,  will  better  be  able  to  state  the  whole 
sum  upon  a  little  warning  in  the  last  leaf,  than  he 
can  do  which  must  look  over  every  one  of  them. 
Repentance  is  as  necessary  to  living  as  to  dying 
well ;  and  being  carefully  and  constantly  practised, 
makes  our  lives  as  profitable  as  our  deaths  comfort 
able  ;  and  the  world  receives  more  benefit  by  our 
living  well  than  by  our  dying  well.  The  frequent 
revolving  our  own  errors,  follies,  and  defects,  the 
correcting  and  subduing  our  passions  and  our  ap- 
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petites,  all  which  is  repentance,  makes  us  wiser 
and  honester,  and  so  more  prosperous  in  the  eyes 
of  men  ;  and  a  serious  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done  amiss  towards  other  men  and  towards 
ourselves,  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  a  repentance 
for  having  offended  the  Divine  Providence  :  they 
who  do  believe  (as  the  best  men  surely  do)  that 
there  is  no  day  of  their  life  (from  the  time  that 
they  knew  the  difference  between  good  and  bad) 
in  which  they  have  not  thought,  or  said,  or  done 
somewhat,  for  which  they  need  forgiveness  from 
God  and  man,  cannot  doubt  but  that  they  have  ar 
gument  for  repentance  every  day ;  and  the  oftner 
they  make  those  recollections,  the  more  cheerfully 
they  live  and  the  more  cheerfully  they  die:  and  the 
laying  those  troublesome  matters  aside  and  forget 
ting  them,  will  not  serve  their  turn,  and  gives  very 
short  ease  ;  no  man  can  presume  so  much  upon  an 
ill  memory,  but  that  many  things  will  occur  to  him 
which  he  had  rather  forget,  and  in  seasons  in  which 
he  is  most  troubled  to  remember  them  ;  and  there 
fore  it  was  no  ill  answer  that  he  gave  to  one  who 
offered  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory,  that  he  ra 
ther  desired  the  art  of  forgetfulness  ;  meminerat 
enim  quce  nollet.  The  only  way  to  keep  the  con 
science  in  a  posture  of  confidence,  and  that  it  may 
not  be  oppressed  (and  no  tyranny  is  so  insuppor 
table  as  the  oppression  of  conscience,  I  mean  the 
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oppression  it  suffers  from  its  own  guilt)  is  frequent 
ly  to  represent  to  its  naked  view  all  its  deformities ; 
which  insensibly  produces  sadness  and  remorse, 
and  caution  against  future  assaults ;  and  we  have  it 
only  in  our  choice,  whether  we  will  then  call  them 
before  us  and  take  a  prospect  of  them,  muster  them 
in  all  their  colours,  when  we  can  upon  the  matter 
disarm  them,  by  extracting  all  their  venom  and 
poison  with  an  unfeigned  repentance,  or  let  them 
call  and  break  in  upon  us  when  we  are  weak  and 
in  pain,  and  not  able  to  bear  the  surprise.  The 
philosopher  thought  it  an  unanswerable  reason, 
why  he  should  take  an  exact  scrutiny  of  his  own 
faults  and  follies,  and  not  endeavour  to  hide  them 
from  himself  by  forgetting  them,  because  upon  the 
view  of  them  he  could  say  unto  himself  (for  he 
knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  else)  vide  ne  istud 
amplius  jacias,  nunc  tibi  ignosco  ,•  though  his  own 
pardon  will  not  serve  his  turn,  if  he  be  sincere  in 
the  discovery  he  is  like  to  find  a  pardon  more  easily 
from  God,  than  it  may  be  he  can  obtain  from  him 
self.  Since  then  there  is  so  frequent  occasion  and 
so  constant  a  benefit  in  the  reiterating  and  repeat 
ing  our  repentance,  and  so  manifest  danger  in  the 
delaying  it,  methinks  all  men  should  think  it  mere 
madness  to  put  it  off  an  hour ;  and  when  they  are 
not  willing  that  any  benefit  they  affect  in  this  world 
should  be  deferred  or  kept  back  from  them  an  hour, 
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they  should  yet  defer  that,  which  must  make  their 
passage  to,  and  their  station  in,  the  other  world 
miserable  above  or  beyond  the  most  fertile  ima 
gination  :  and  as  men  who  are  to  travel  through 
an  enemy's  country  cannot  be  too  solicitous  and 
scrupulous  in  examining  every  clause  and  expres 
sion  in  their  pass,  and  that  no  word  be  left  out 
which  may  endanger  their  security  in  their  journey, 
nor  too  punctual  in  observing  the  limits  and  re 
straints  and  conditions  included  therein,  so  they 
cannot  intently  and  industriously  enough  consider 
this  more  important  pass  ot'their  repentance,  which 
must  conduct  them  through  more  dangerous  and 
intricate  ways,  that  it  be  sincere,  and  not  liable 
to  any  tergiversations,  nor  without  any  of  those 
marks  and  tokens  which  may  manifest  the  veracity 
of  it  to  others,  as  well  as  raise  a  confidence  in  them 
selves  of  its  security :  nor  can  they  use  too  much 
diligence  to  raise  this  confidence,  which  concerns 
them  so  much,  and  which,  above  all  the  indulgence 
and  encouragement  they  can  receive  from  others, 
can  only  make  their  journey  comfortable  to  them 
selves. 

Acknowledgment  is  not  a  circumstance,  but  a 
necessary  foundation  of  repentance ;  he  that  doth 
not  believe  he  hath  done  amiss,  cannot  entertain 
a  true  sorrow,  and  hath  less  reason  to  repent ;  and 
if  he  doth  believe  it,  he  must  acknowledge  it  be- 
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fore  he  can  truly  repent.  This  Christian  duty,  this 
essential  and  inseparable  part  of  repentance,  must 
be  seriously  thought  upon  and  studied :  it  is  the 
scare- crow  that  frights  men  from  repentance,  sets 
up  honour  to  contest  with  conscience,  and  makes 
shame  so  impudent  as  to  contradict  confession. 
He  who  stoops  to  the  lowest  and  the  basest  arts 
and  actions  to  commit  a  wickedness,  would  be 
exempted  by  honour  from  acknowledging  it ;  and 
he  that  cannot  be  restrained  by  modesty  from 
the  most  impudent  transgressions,  would  be  absol 
ved  by  shame  from  making  any  confession  of  it ; 
and  yet  will  not  have  it  doubted  but  that  he  is 
truly  penitent.  What  is  this  but  mocking  God 
Almighty,  and  hoping  to  get  into  Heaven  by  a 
counterfeit  and  forged  pass,  which  will  not  get  ad 
mittance  into  honourable  company,  which  never 
remits  an  injury  without  a  full  acknowledgment 
and  entreaty  of  forgiveness  ?  It  is  a  bare-faced  as 
sertion,  owned  and  urged  commonly  by  those,  who, 
being  by  ill  success  brought  to  the  brink  of  despair, 
carry  themselves  only  to  the  brink  of  repentance, 
That  repentance  is  an  act  of  the  heart  towards  God 
alone,  for  some  sin  committed  against  his  divine 
Majesty,  and  a  begging  of  his  pardon ;  and  there 
fore  the  acknowledging  that  sin  to  him  alone,  and 
renouncing  it  with  all  the  resolution  imaginable 
never  to  fall  into  the  like  again,  is  sufficient,  and 
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need  not  be  attended  with  any  public  acknowledg 
ment  ;  which  would  only  expose  them  to  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  other  men.  It  may  be  so;  there 
may  be  such  sins,  as  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the 
heart,  which  can  be  known  only  to  God  ;  and  it 
may  be,  some  sinful  actions  too,  the  acknowledg 
ment  whereof,  particularly  to  God  himself,  may  be 
sufficient ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  them  in 
public,  how  innocently  soever  intended,  may  be 
little  less  sinful,  than  the  entertaining  and  commit 
ting  them.  There  are  thoughts  and  inclinations, 
and  argumentations  of  the  heart,  which,  though 
subdued  and  repented,  may,  being  communicated 
to  others,  propagate  vice  in  them,  with  the  exclu 
sion  of  all  thoughts  of  repentance  ;  and  the  very 
commission  of  some  sins  which  the  world  can  take 
no  notice  of,  would  be  much  aggravated  (though 
piously  repented  of)  by  a  public  acknowledgment, 
which,  in  many  respects,  and  justly,  would  be  ac 
companied  with  shame  and  reproach  ;  and  in  such 
cases,  secret  and  hearty  repentance  and  acknow 
ledgment  to  God  alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  pro 
cure  his  pardon  and  absolution.  But  when  the 
case  is  not  of  this  nature,  nor  made  up  of  these 
circumstances;  when  the  sins  and  transgressions 
are  public  and  notorious ;  when  many  men  have 
received  the  injury,  and  undergone  the  damage 
and  reproach ;  when  my  neighbour  hath  been  de- 

VOL.  I.  H 
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frauded  by  my  rapine  and  injustice,  or  traduced 
by  my  slanders  and  calumny ;  the  acknowledgment 
ought  to  be  as  public  as  the  offence :  nor  can  a 
secret  confession  to  God  alone  constitute  his  re 
pentance,  when  others  are  injured,  though  he  be 
most  dishonoured ;  and  we  may,  without  breach 
of  charity,  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  faint  repentance, 
that  hath  not  strength  enough  to  come  into  the 
air,  and  to  beg  pardon  and  reconcilement  of  those 
whom  the  penitent  hath  offended.  True  repentance 
is  a  very  severe  magistrate,  and  will  strip  off  all 
that  shelter  and  covering  which  would  make  the 
stripes  to  be  less  sensibly  felt,  and  reckons  shame 
an  essential  part  of  the  punishment.  It  is  a  rough 
physician,  that  draws  out  the  blood  that  inflames, 
and  purges  out  the  humours  which  corrupt  or  an 
noy  the  vitals ;  leaves  no  phlegm  to  cherish  envy, 
nor  no  choler  and  melancholy  to  engender  pride  j 
and  will  rather  reduce  the  body  to  a  skeleton,  than 
suffer  those  pernicious  humours  to  have  a  source, 
from  whence  they  may  abound  again  to  infest  the 
body  or  the  mind.  True  repentance  is  inspired 
with  so  much  humility,  that  it  fears  nothing  so 
much  as  to  receive  too  much  respect  or  coun 
tenance  ;  and  is  glad  to  meet  with  men  as  proud 
and  cruel  as  those  sins  were  which  are  repented, 
and  receives  reproach  and  shame  as  bracelets  and 
garlands  which  become  it.  They,  who  will  not 
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willingly  acknowledge  to  those  persons  who  have 
been  injured  by  them,  that  they  have  done  them 
wrong,  have  made  but  a  half  acknowledgment,  and 
half  repentance  to  God  himself;  have  not  put  in 
that  security  which  can  only  give  them  credit,  that 
they  will  not  do  the  same  again  ;  nor  laid  that  ob 
ligation  upon  themselves,  which  would  startle  them 
when  they  shall  be  about  to  do  it  again.  Men  are 
not  so  easily  tempted  to  commit  the  same  offence 
again,  and  to  the  same  man,  which  they  have  be 
fore  committed  and  acknowledged  to  the  same  per 
son  ;  and  men  may  reasonably  doubt,  that  they 
will  not  only  be  inclined  to  do  the  same  when  they 
have  the  same  opportunity,  but  that  they  resolve 
to  do  it,  when  they  pretend  ta  repent,  and  refuse 
to  acknowledge  it :  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  man 
who  is  penitent  in  truth,  to  give  any  reasons  against 
this  acknowledgment,  which  will  not  bring  a  great 
blemish  upon  his  repentance,  and  make  the  sin 
cerity  thereof  to  be  justly  doubted. 

Besides  the  discredit  which  this  want  of  particu 
lar  acknowledgment  exposes  their  repentance  to, 
and  the  just  ground  it  administers  to  suspect  the 
truth  and  reality  thereof,  it  deprives  the  penitent 
(if  we  may  so  call  him)  of  very  great  benefit  and 
advantage  he  might  receive  thereby  :  how  far  he 
can  reconcile  himself  to  heaven  without  it,  is  worth 
at  least  a  very  serious  doubt ;  but  it  is  plain  enough; 
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that  without  it,  a  reconciliation  with  men,  which 
is  very  desirable  by  all  good  Christians,  is  absolute 
ly  impossible.  Acknowledgment  makes  all  ac 
counts  even,  often  satisfies  them,  and  stops  all  far 
ther  demands;  infallibly  it  prevents  the  asperity 
in  demanding;  without  it  the  debt  remains  still, 
with  the  anger  and  indignation  of  the  creditor : 
the  debt,  how  desperate  soever,  is  due ;  and  if  it 
can  never  be  recovered,  it  will  always  be  objected ; 
nor  is  there  any  other  way  to  raze  out  the  memory 
of  it,  but  a  free  remitting  it,  which  is  often  due  to 
the  acknowledgment.  Acts  of  state  and  indemnity 
may  extinguish  all  penalties  and  punishments  to 
be  inflicted  by  law,  for  faults  committed  and  in 
juries  received ;  and  acts  of  oblivion  may  so  far 
oblige  men  to  forget  the  injuries  they  have  recei 
ved,  as  neither  to  reproach  or  upbraid  those  who 
did  them,  or  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  damage ; 
but  no  such  acts,  nor  any  authority  under  heaven, 
can  take  away  the  obligation  of  repentance,  or  in 
hibit  acknowledgment,  which  is  a  branch  of  repent 
ance,  though  it  cannot  be  exacted  by  any  earthly 
tribunal.  He  that  performs  this  acknowledgment, 
and  hath  therewith  made  his  repentance  perfect, 
hath  made  his  peace  with  God,  and  hath  done  his 
part  towards  doing  it  with  men ;  and  if  it  be  refused 
by  them,  he  hath  made  himself  superior  or  at  least 
so  equal  to  them,  that  his  former  injustice  hath 
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not  so  evil  an  aspect  as  to  fright  him,  and  they  who 
were  injured  have  only  gotten  an  argument  of  re 
pentance.  If  acknowledgement  bore  no  other 
fruit  but  this,  that  it  disburthens  the  breast  of  a 
weight  that  would  sink  it,  and  makes  men  stand 
upon  the  same  level  with  those  who  were  before 
superior  to  them;  that  it  makes  the  reproaches 
which  were  before  due  to  them,  turn  afterwards  to 
be  guilt  in  the  reproacher ;  it  would  be  a  full  re- 
compence  for  any  pains  in  the  performance,  and 
would  pay  a  great  debt  with  a  little  money  :  but 
when  the  thoughts  of  the  heart  can  only  be  known 
to  the  searcher  of  the  heart,  and  there  is  an  evi 
dence  due  to  men  of  the  integrity  of  the  heart, 
especially  when  the  malice  and  corruption  of  it 
hath  been  too  notorious ;  men  owe  it  to  themselves, 
to  their  reputation,  to  their  peace  of  mind,  to  make 
their  sorrow  for  what  they  have  done  amiss  as 
manifest  as  the  worst  of  their  actions  have  been : 
and  the  more  they  are  delighted  with  their  repent 
ance  (as  a  greater  joy  and  delight  there  cannot 
be  in  this  world  than  in  repentance,)  the  more 
delight  they  take  in  full  and  frequent  acknowledg 
ment  to  those  whom  they  have  offended.  Repent 
ance  is  not  a  barren  tree,  that  bears  only  leaves 
for  shadow  and  repose ;  but  a  tree  that  "  brings 
forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance:"  without  such 
fruit  it  must "  be  hewn  down  and  cast  into  the  fire," 
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(Matt.  iii.  7>  8.)  and  acknowledgment  is  the  least 
precious  fruit  it  can  bear.  Nothing  so  common 
amongst  persons  of  the  highest  quality  and  degree, 
when  death  approaches,  whose  very  aspect  files  off 
all  those  rough  and  unsmooth  appearances,  and 
mortifies  all  haughty  imagination  of  a  faculty  and 
qualification  to  do  wrong,  as  for  great  men  to 
acknowledge  and  ask  pardon  of  their  meanest  ser 
vants,  whom  they  have  treated  unkindly ;  and  for 
princes  themselves  to  confess  injuries  they  have 
done,  and  to  desire  forgiveness  of  their  poorest 
subjects.  And  without  doubt,  what  becomes  a 
man  upon  his  death  bed,  would  become  him  better 
in  his  full  and  perfect  health  ;  it  may  possibly  do 
himself  good  then,  but  undoubtedly  it  would  not 
have  done  him  less  before,  and  his  example  would 
have  been  much  more  beneficial  to  others. 

As  acknowledgment  is  necessary  with  reference 
to  persons,  so  it  is  no  less  with  reference  to  places  ; 
they  who  have  taught  and  published  any  doctrine 
which  they  then  thought  to  be  true,  and  have  since 
been  convinced  of  the  error  and  falsehood  of  it,  are 
bound  to  declare  in  the  same  places,  or  as  publicly, 
such  their  conviction ;  and  to  take  as  much  pains 
to  convince  their  auditory  of  the  error,  as  they  did 
before  to  lead  them  into  it.  And  this  is  an  inge 
nuity  becoming  an  honest  man,  and  inseparable 
from  repentance ;  and  the  greatest  charity  that  can 
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be  shewed  towards  those  who  renounce  such  pub 
lication,  is,  to  believe  that  they  are  not  sorry,  nor 
repent  what  they  have  done ;  and  there  can  be  no 
obligation  in  conscience  upon  any  man  to  say  he 
is  sorry  when  he  is  not  sorry ;  but  to  believe  that 
he  doth  repent,  and  yet  not  think  fit  to  acknow 
ledge  that  he  doth  so,  is  impossible.  They  who 
have  preached  sedition,  and  thereby  led  men  into 
unwarrantable  actions  by  their  authority ;  and  they 
who  have  printed  books,  and  by  arguments  from 
scripture  or  other  authority,  have  imposed  upon 
men's  understandings,  and  persuaded  men  to  believe 
what  is  contrary  to  scripture,  and  to  that  authori 
ty  which  they  have  alledged,  and  are  in  their  con 
sciences  now  satisfied  that  they  were  then  in  the 
wrong  ;  cannot  reasonably  believe  that  the  asking 
God  forgiveness  in  private,  and  acknowledging 
their  error  to  him,  is  enough  to  constitute  a  Christ 
ian  repentance  that  works  unto  salvation.  If  it  be 
reasonable  to  believe  that  the  ill  which  we  learn 
from  corrupt  masters,  or  in  evil  conversation,  shall, 
though  not  excuse  us,  in  a  great  part  be  put  upon 
their  account  who  have  so  corrupted  us,  it  must 
needs  concern  those  instructors  and  seducers,  to 
do  the  best  they  can  to  undo  the  mischief  they 
have  done,  by  giving  timely  notice  to  their  prose 
lytes,  that  it  is  not  safe  for  them  to  follow  that  ad- 
yice  they  have  given  them.  The  examples  of 
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great  men,  and  the  discourses  of  men  eminent  for 
learning  and  piety,  have  in  all  ages  drawn  many 
into  the  same  actions  and  the  same  opinions,  upon 
no  other  account  than  their  submission  to  their 
authority  and  discourse  ;  nor  in  truth  can  the  ma 
jor  part  of  mankind  propose  a  more  perfect  rule 
to  walk  by,  than  by  following  the  examples  of  men 
reputed  for  persons  of  honour  and  integrity  in  their 
actions,  and  submitting  their  understandings,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  to  the  direction  of  those  who 
are  eminent  for  learning,  judgment>  and  sanctity  ; 
and  Reason  (which  is  the  goddess  all  men  now 
sacrifice  to)  hath  done  its  full  office,  when  it  hath 
convinced  them  that  it  is  most  reasonable  so  to  do. 
They  therefore,  who  find  themselves  possessed  of 
this  sovereign  authority,  though  they  do  not  af 
fect  it,  and  have  it  only  by  the  voluntary  resigna 
tion  of  those  who  will  be  so  governed,  had  need  to 
take  the  more  care  what  they  say  and  what  they 
do ;  and  as  soon  as  they  know  they  have  said  or 
done  amiss,  they  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  make 
it  known  to  those,  who  they  have  reason  to  believe 
were  led  by  them.  A  man  who  hath  heard  a  doc 
trine  preached  by  a  man  whose  learning  he  believed 
to  be  very  great,  and  his  integrity  equal  to  his 
learning,  or  hath  seen  a  sermon  printed,  and  retains 
his  reverence  for  him,  which  he  hath  reason  to  do 
after  he  is  dead,  and  is  as  much  swayed  by  his  au* 
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thority  as  if  he  were  still  alive ;  such  a  man  is 
plainly  betrayed,  if  this  preacher  changed  his  opi 
nion,  repented  that  he  ever  preached  that  doctrine, 
and  kept  his  repentance  to  himself,  and  concealed 
it  from  any  of  those  who  were  misled  and  seduced 
by  him.  Methinks,  after  St  Austin's  example, 
men  should  not  be  ashamed  of  retractions;  nor 
could  his  example  operate  so  little,  if  they  were 
endued  with  his  precious  spirit  of  recollection  and 
repentance. 

There  is  another  branch  of  repentance,  which  it 
may  be  is  more  grievous  than  that  of  acknowledge 
ment,  which  is  reparation ;  an  inseparable  ingre  » 
dient  and  effect  of  repentance  :  which  needs  startle 
men  the  less,  because  conscience  never  obliges 
men  to  impossibilities.  He  that  hath  stolen  more 
than  he  is  worth,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  him 
who  hath  borrowed  more  than  he  can  pay ;  a  true 
and  hearty  desire  to  restore  is  and  ought  to  be  re 
ceived  as  satisfaction:  "  If  the  wicked  restore  the 
pledge,  give  again  that  he  had  robbed,  walk  in  the 
statutes  of  life  without  committing  iniquity,  he 
shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die,"  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  15.) 
Robbery  and  violence  would  be  too  gainful  a  trade, 
if  a  man  might  quit  all  scores  by  repentance,  and 
detain  all  he  hath  gotten ;  or  if  the  father's  repent 
ance  might  serve  the  turn,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
transgression  be  transmitted  as  an  inheritance  to 
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the  son.  If  the  pledge  remained,  it  must  be  resto 
red  ;  the  retaining  it  is  committing  a  new  iniquity, 
and  forfeits  any  benefit  of  the  promise  ;  if  he  hath 
it  not,  nor  is  able  to  procure  it,  his  hearty  repent 
ance  is  enough  without  reparation:  but  to  enjoy  and 
to  look  every  day  upon  the  spoil,  and  yet  to  profess 
repentance,  is  an  affront  to  God  Almighty,  and  a 
greater  sin  than  the  first  act  of  violence,  when  he 
did  not  pretend  to  think  of  him,  and  so  did  not 
think  of  displeasing  him  :  whereas  now  he  pretends 
to  reconcile  himself  to  God,  and  mocks  him  with 
repentance,  whilst  he  retains  the  fruit  of  his  wicked 
ness  with  the  same  pleasure  he  committed  it.  He 
who  is  truly  penitent,  restores  what  he  hath  left 
to  the  person  that  was  deprived  of  it,  and  pays  the 
rest  in  devout  sorrow  for  his  trespass.  It  is  a  weak 
and  a  vain  imagination,  to  think  that  a  man  who 
hath  been  in  rebellion,  and  thereby  robbed  any 
man  of  his  goods  of  what  kind  soever,  and  is  sorry 
for  it,  can  pacify  God  for  his  rebellion,  and  keep 
those  goods  still  to  himself,  without  the  true  own 
er's  consent:  he  ought  to  restore  them,  though 
the  other  doth  not  ask  them,  or  know  where  they 
are.  Nor  is  his  case  better,  who  enjoys  them  by 
purchase  or  gift,  or  exchange  from  another  man, 
without  having  himself  any  part  or  share  in  the 
rapine,  if  he  knows  that  they  were  unjustly  taken, 
and  do  of  right  belong  to  another ;  he  is  bound  to 
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restore  them.  Nor  is  a  third  excuse  better  than 
the  other  two ;  I  was  myself  robbed  by  others,  and 
am  no  gainer  by  what  I  have  taken,  but  have  only 
repaired  what  was  one  way  or  another  taken  from 
me :  which  would  not  be  just,  if  I  had  robbed  the 
same  person  who  robbed  me,  except  I  could  res 
cue  my  own  goods  again  out  of  his  hands ;  and 
justice  will  not  allow  that,  by  any  act  of  violence, 
because  I  cannot  be  judge  in  my  own  interest : 
but  to  take  what  belongs  to  another  man,  because 
I  know  not  who  hath  done  the  like  to  me,  is  so 
contrary  to  all  the  elements  of  equity,  that  no  man 
can  pretend  to  repent  and  to  believe  it  together. 
Instead  of  restoring  the  pledge,  to  hug  it  every 
day  in  my  arms  and  take  delight  in  it,  whilst  it 
may  be  the  true  owner  wants  it,  or  dares  not  de 
mand  it,  is  a  manifest  evidence  that  I  think  I  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  pardon  the  prophet  pro 
nounces  ;  or  that  I  believe  I  can  obtain  it  another 
way,  and  upon  easier  conditions.  And,  indeed,  if 
it  could  fall  into  a  man's  natural  conception  or 
imagination,  how  a  man  can  think  it  possible  to  be 
absolved  trom  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
doth  not  acknowledge  to  be  due,  nor  pretend  to 
be  willing  to  pay  if  he  were  able ;  or  h^w  a  man 
can  hope  to  procure  a  release  for  a  trespass,  when 
he  is  aole  to  pay  the  damage,  or  some  part  thereof, 
yet  obstinately  refuses  to  do  it  at  the  time  he 
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desires  the  release ;  the  condition  and  obstinacy 
would  be  the  less  admirable.  It  is  natural  enough 
for  powerful  and  proud  oppressors  not  to  ask  par 
don  for  an  injury,  which  they  to  whom  it  is  done 
cannot  call  to  justice  for;  and  for  a  desperate 
bankrupt  not  to  ask  a  release  from  a  man,  who  hath 
no  evidence  of  the  debt  which  he  claims,  or  means 
to  recover  it,  if  it  were  confessed :  but  to  confess 
so  much  weakness  as  to  beg  and  sue  for  a  pardon, 
and  to  have  so  much  impudence  and  folly  as  not 
to  perform  the  condition,  without  which  the  pardon 
is  void  and  of  no  effect ;  to  ride  upon  the  same 
horse  to  the  man  from  whon*  he  stole  it,  and  desire 
his  release  without  so  much  as  offering  to  restore 
it,  is  such  a  circle  of  brutish  madness,  that  it  can 
not  fall  into  the  mind  of  man  endowed  with  reason, 
though  void  of  religion.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  a 
breach  of  charity  to  believe  that  men  of  that  tem 
per,  who  pretend  to  be  sorry  and  to  repent  the 
having  done  that  which  they  find  not  safe  to  justify, 
and  yet  retain  to  themselves  the  full  benefit  of 
their  unrighteousness,  do  not  in  truth  believe  that 
they  did  amiss ;  and  so  are  no  otherwise  sorry  than 
men  are  who  have  lost  their  labour,  and  repent 
only  that  they  ventured  so  much  for  so  little  profit : 
whereas  if  they  felt  any  compunction  of  conscience, 
which  is  but  a  preparation  to  repentance,  they 
would  remember  any  success  they  had  in  their 
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wickedness,  as  a  bitter  judgment  of  God  upon 
them,  and  would  run  from  what  they  have  got  by 
it,  as  from  a  strong  enemy  that  encloses  and  shuts 
them  up,  that  repentance  may  not  enter  into  their 
hearts. 

There  is  another  kind  of  reparation  and  restitu 
tion,  that  is  a  child  of  repentance ;  a  fruit  that  re 
pentance  cannot  chuse  but  bear ;  which  is,  repair 
ing  a  man's  reputation,  restoring  his  good  name, 
which  he  hath  taken  or  endeavoured  to  take  from 
him  by  calumnies  and  slanders  :  which  is  a  great 
er  robbery  than  plundering  a  man's  house,  or 
robbing  him  of  his  goods.    If  the  tongue  be  sharp 
enough  to  give  wounds,  it  must  be  at  the  charge 
of  balsam  to  put  into  them ;  not  only  such  as  will 
heal  the  wound,  but  such  as  will  wipe  out  the 
scar,  and  leave  no  mark  behind  it.     Nor  will  pri 
vate  acknowledgment  to  the  person  injured,  be 
any  manifestation  or  evidence  of  repentance ;  fear 
may  produce  that,  out  of  apprehension  of  chastise 
ment  ;  or  good  husbandry  may  dispose  a  man  to  it, 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  great  damages  by  the  di 
rection  of  justice  and  the  law :  but  true  repentance 
issues  out  of  a  higher  court,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  submitting  to  the  censures  of  public  authori 
ty  ;  but  inflicts  greater  penalties  than  a  common 
judge  can  do,  because  it  hath  a  clearer  view  and 
prospect  into  the  nature  of  the  offence,  discerns 
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the  malice  of  the  heart,  and  every  circumstance  in 
the  committing,  and  applies  a  plaister  proportion 
able  to  the  wound  and  to  the  scar.   If  the  calumny 
hath  been  raised  in  a  whisper,  and  been  afterwards 
divulged  without  the  advice  or  privity  of  the  calum 
niator,  it  sends  him  in  pursuit  of  that  whisper,  and 
awards  him  to  vindicate  the  injured  person  in  all 
places,  and  to  all  persons  who  have  been  infected 
by  it;  if  it  hath  been  vented  originally  in  defama 
tory  writings,  which  have  wrought  upon  and  per 
verted  more  men,  than  can  be  better  informed  by 
any  particular  applications  how  ingenuously  soever 
made,  it  obliges  men  to  write  volumes,  till  the  re- 
Cognition  be  as  public  and  notorious  as  the  defama 
tion  ;  and  it  uses  the  same  rigour,  awards  the  same 
satisfaction,  upon  any  other  violation  of  truth,  by 
which  men  have  been  seduced  or  misled :  whilst 
the  poor  penitent  is  so  tar  from  murmuring  or  re 
pining  at  the  severity  of  his  penance,  that  he  still 
fears  it  is  not  enough,  that  it  is  too  light  a  punish 
ment  to  expiate  his  transgression,  and  would  gladly 
undergo  even  more  than  he  can  bear,  out  of  the 
aversion  he  hath  to  the  deformity  of  his  guilt,  and 
the  glimmering  prospect  he  hath  of  that  happiness, 
which  only  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance  can 
bring  him  to :  he  abhors  and  detests  that  heraldry, 
which  for  honour  sake  would  divert  or  obstruct 
his  most  humble  acknowledgment  to  the  poorest 
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person  he  hath  offended;  and  would  gladly  ex 
change  all  his  titles  and  his  trappings,  for  the  rags 
and  innocence  of  the  poorest  beggar.  Repentance 
is  a  magistrate  that  exacts  the  strictest  duty  and 
humility,  because  the  reward  it  gives  is  inestimable 
and  everlasting ;  and  the  pain  and  punishment  it 
redeems  men  from,  is  of  the  same  continuance,  and 
yet  intolerable. 

There  are  two  imaginations  or  fancies  (for  opi 
nions  they  cannot  be)  which  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  minds  of  men,  who  do  not  love  to  think 
of  their  own  desperate  condition.  One  is,  that  a 
general  asking  God  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  he 
hath  committed,  without  charging  his  memory  with 
mentioning  the  particulars,  is  a  sufficient  repent 
ance  to  procure  God's  pardon  for  them  all :  the 
other,  that  a  man  may  heartily  repent  the  having 
committed  one  particular  sin,  and  thereupon  ob 
tain  God's  favour  and  forgiveness,  though  he  prac 
tises  other  sins,  which  he  believes  are  not  so  grie 
vous,  and  so  defers  the  present  repentance  of;  that 
if  he  hath  committed  a  murder,  he  can  repent 
that,  and  resolve  never  to  do  the  like  again,  and 
thereupon  obtain  his  pardon,  and  yet  retain  his 
inclination  to  other  excesses.  Which  two  kinds 
of  suggestion  are  so  gross  and  ridiculous,  (if  any 
thing  can  be  called  ridiculous  that  hath  relation  to 
repentance)  that  no  man  is  so  impudent  as  to  own 
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them,  though  in  truth  some  modern  casuists  are 
not  far  from  teaching  the  former;  yet  if  we  descend 
into  ourselves,  make  that  strict  scrutiny  and  in 
quisition  into  every  corner  of  our  hearts,  as  true 
repentance  doth  exact  from  us,  and  will  see  per 
formed  by  us,  we  shall  find  and  must  confess,  that 
they  are  these  and  such  like  trivial  and  lamentable 
imaginations,  which  make  us  so  unwary  in  all  our 
actions,  so  uncircumspect  throughout  the  course  of 
our  lives,  and  are  the  cause  that  in  a  whole  nation 
of  transcendent  offenders,  there  are  so  very  few 
who  become  true  penitents,  or  manifest  their  re 
pentance  by  those  signs  and  marks  with  which  it 
is  always  and  cannot  but  be  attended. 

God  forbid,  that  death-bed  repentance  should 
not  do  us  good,  or  that  death  should  approach  to 
wards  any  man  who  is  without  repentance ;  he  who 
recollects  himself  best  before,  will  have  work 
enough  for  repentance  in  the  last  minute ;  and  it 
is  possible,  and  but  possible,  that  he  who  hath  ne 
ver  recollected  himself  before,  may  have  the  grace 
to  repent  so  cordially  then,  and  make  such  a  sa 
ving  reflection  upon  all  the  sins  of  his  life,  though 
he  hath  neither  time  or  memory  to  number  them, 
that  he  may  obtain  a  full  remission  of  them.  Re 
pentance  indeed  is  so  strong  a  balsam,  that  one 
drop  of  it  put  into  the  most  noisome  wound  per 
fectly  cures  it.  But  that  men,  who  cannot  but  oh- 
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serve  how  a  little  pain  or  sickness  indisposes  and 
makes  them  unfit  for  any  transaction ;  who  know 
how  often  the  torment  of  the  gout  in  the  least  joint, 
or  a  sudden  pang  of  the  stone,  hath  distracted  them 
even  in  the  most  solemn  and  premeditated  exercise 
of  devotion,  that  they  have  retained  no  gesture  or 
word  fit  for  that  sacrifice ;  I  say,  it  is  very  strange 
that  any  such  man,  who  hath  himself  undergone, 
or  seen  others  undergo,  such  visitations,  should  be 
lieve  it  possible  that  upon  his  death-bed,  in  that 
agony  of  pain,  in  those  inward  convulsions,  strugg- 
lings  and  torments  of  dissolution,  which  are  the 
usual  forerunners  and  messengers  of  death,  or  can 
presume  upon,  or  hope  for  such  a  composure  of 
mind  and  memory  in  that  melancholy  season,  as 
to  recollect  and  reflect  upon  all  those  particulars 
of  his  mispent  life,  as  his  departing  soul  must 
within  a  few  minutes  give  an  account,  a  very  exact 
account  of;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
and  how  much  soever  we  disclaim  the  assertion, 
we  are  in  truth  so  foolish  as  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  that  pleasant  imagination,  that  there  goes  much 
less  to  repentance  than  severe  men  would  persuade 
us,  and  that  a  very  short  time,  and  as  ^hort  an  eja 
culation,  which  shall  be  very  hearty,  and  which 
we  still  think  so  much  of  in  our  intentions  that  we 
are  sure  we  cannot  forget  them,  will  serve  our  turn, 
and  will  carry  us  fairly  out  of  this  world,  and  leave 
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a  very  good  report  of  our  Christianity  with  the 
standers-by,  who  will  give  a  fair  testimony.  If  we 
did  not  think  this,  or  did  not  think  at  all,  which 
yet  it  may  be  is  better  than  thinking  this,  we  should 
not  spend  our  time  as  we  do,  commit  so  many  fol 
lies  and  wickednesses,  and  give  no  cause  to  the 
most  charitable  man  to  believe  that  we  are  in  any 
degree  sorry  for  either,  when  he  sees  us  so  con 
stantly  practise  both,  and  live  as  we  did  really  think 
that  we  are  only  to  account  for  the  last  moment  of 
our  life,  and  therefore  that  it  is  enough  if  we  pro 
vide  that  that  shall  be  commendable  and  full  of 
devotion. 

The  other  as  extravagant  imagination,  that  a  man 
may  repent  so  heartily  one  particular  sin,  that  he 
may  be  well  satisfied  that  God  hath  accepted  his 
humiliation  and  sealed  his  pardon,  and  yet  retain 
and  practise  some  other  sins,  of  whose  iniquity  he 
is  not  yet  thoroughly  convinced,  or  of  which  he 
takes  farther  time  to  repent,  hath  gotten  so  much 
credit  with  many  of  us,  who  are  willing  to  persuade 
other  men,  and  it  may  be  ourselves,  that  we  do 
heartily  detest  and  abominate  some  sin  we  have  for 
merly  practised,  and  have  cordially  repented  it, 
though  we  do  too  much  indulge  some  other  natu 
ral  infirmity,  which  leads  us  into  great  transgres- 
eions  of  another  kind.  If  nothing  of  this  argumen 
tation  did  prevail  upon  us,  we  could  not  at  the  same 
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time  pretend  to  have,  with  a  grievous  sense  of  ou* 
guilt,  repented  our  rebellion,  or  any  such  act  of 
outrage,  and  have  washed  our  souls  clean  from  that 
sin  with  our  tears,  when  yet  we  retain  our  ambition, 
and  have  the  same  impatient  appetite  for  prefer 
ment  that  we  had  before,  and  which  it  may  be  led 
us  into  that  rebellion;  that  we  have  thoroughly 
repented  every  act  of  oppression  that  we  have  com 
mitted,  though  we  have  still  avarice  and  desire  to 
be  rich,  that  hath  not  left  us.  It  may  be,  the  prac 
tice  of  repentance  hath  not  been  more  obstructed 
by  any  thing,  than  by  the  customary  discourse, 
and  the  senseless  distinction,  of  true  and  false,  per 
fect  and  imperfect  repentance  ;  whereas,  if  it  be 
not  true  and  perfect,  it  is  not  repentance  ;  if  it  be 
not  as  it  should  be,  it  is  not  at  all.  There  are  in 
deed  many  preparations,  many  approaches  towards 
it,  which,  well  entered  upon  and  pursued,  will  come 
to  repentance  at  last;  there  must  be  recollection, 
and  there  must  be  sorrow,  and  sorrow  stretched  to 
the  utmost  extent,  before  it  can  arrive  at  repent 
ance  ;  and  it  must  be  repentance  itself,  none  of 
those  preparatives,  that  must  carry  us  to  heaven  ; 
and  that  repentance  is  no  more  capable  of  enlarge 
ment  and  diminution,  than  the  joys  of  heaven  are, 
which  are  still  the  same,  neither  more  or  Jess.  If 
we  do  repent  any  one  sin  we  have  co  nmitted,  we 
can  have  no  more  inclination  to  commit  any  other, 
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of  how  different  a  kind  soever  from  the  other,  than 
we  could  desire,  if  we  were  in  heaven,  to  return  to 
the  earth  again ;  it  is  sin  itself,  in  all  the  several 
species  of  it,  in  all  the  masks  and  disguises  that  it 
hath  ever  presented  itself  to  us  in,  which  we  detest, 
if  we  are  arrived  at  repentance. 

And  because,  as  hath  been  said  before,  we  can 
not  make  too  strict  a  scrutiny  into  our  own  actions, 
nor  take  too  much  care  in  the  compounding  this 
precious  cordial  that  must  revive  us  and  make  us 
live  after  we  are  dead,  we  shall  do  well  frequently 
to  confer  with  pious  men  upon  the  most  proper 
expedients  to  advance  this  duty  in  us ;  and  because 
examples  are  more  powerful  motives  towards  any 
perfection  than  precepts,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
recollect  as  many  of  those  as  our  own  experience, 
or  histories  of  uncontroverted  veracity,  or  the  ob 
servation  of  other  men,  can  suggest  to  us  ;  that  by 
observing  the  steps  they  made  towards  it,  and  the 
manifestation  they  gave  of  it,  we  may  the  better 
comport  ourselves  towards  the  attaining  our  end, 
and  the  assurance  that  we  have  attained  it :  and 
having  for  some  years  lived  in  a  country,  where 
there  is  as  great  evidence  of  sins  committed,  and 
as  little  of  repentance  as  in  any  other  country;  and 
having  met  with  there  a  rare  example  of  this  kind, 
and  so  much  the  more  rare  as  it  is  in  a  person  of  the 
most  illustrious  family  in  France,  the  house  of  the 
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king  himself,  and  a  thing  so  known  that  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  thereof;  I  think  it  very  per 
tinent  to  the  design  of  this  short  discourse,  to  insert 
so  much  of  it  as  to  my  understanding  may  exceed 
ingly  work  upon  the  minds  of  other  men  :  The  per 
son  is  the  Prince  of  Conti,  younger  brother  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  next  prince  of  the  blood  to  the 
children  of  the  crown,  and  to  the  king's  own  brother, 
who  died  in  the  year  1664*,  in  Paris,  This  prince 
having  great  endowments  of  mind,  but  educated  in 
all  the  licence  of  that  nation,  and  corrupted  with 
the  greatest  licence  of  it,  some  years  before  his 
death  had  the  blessing  to  make  severe  reflections 
upon  the  past  actions  of  his  life ;  and  thereupon 
imposed  upon  himself  great  strictness  and  rigour, 
in  a  notorious  retirement  from  the  court,  in  the 
conversation  of  the  most  pious  and  devout  men, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  actions  of  devotion 
which  become  a  Christian  resolution,  in  the  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated ;  and  being  in  per 
fect  health,  but  well  knowing  by  the  ill  structure 
of  his  body  that  he  could  not  live,  the  crookedness 
and  stooping  of  his  head  and  shoulders  making  his 
respiration  very  difficult,  and  increasing,  suffoca 
ted  him,  he  made  his  last  will,  beginning  in  these 
words  :  "  This  day,  the  24th  of  May  1664-,  I  Ar- 
mand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of  Conti,  being  in  my 
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house  in  Paris,  sound  in  body  and  mind,  and  not 
willing  to  be  surprised  by  death  without  making 
my  will,  do  make  this  my  present  testament." 
And  then  making  that  profession  of  his  religion, 
and  disposing  his  soul  in  that  manner  as  becomes 
a  pious  man  in  that  church,  whereof  he  was  a  very 
zealous  member,  he  enters  upon  the  disposal  of 
his  estate,  and  used  these  words :  "  I  am  extreme 
ly  sorry  to  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  find  my 
self  in  my  younger  age  engaged  in  a  war  contrary 
to  my  duty ;  during  which  I  permitted,  ordered, 
and  authorized  violences  and  disorders  without 
number;  and  although  the  king  hath  had  the 
goodness  to  forget  this  failing,  I  remain  neverthe* 
less  justly  accountable  before  God  to  those  corpo 
rations  and  particular  persons,  who  then  suffered, 
be  it  in  Guienne,  Xantoinge,  Berry,  la  Marche,  be 
it  in  Champaigne,  and  about  Damvilliers;  upon 
which  account  I  have  caused  certain  sums  to  be 
restored,  of  which  the  Sieur  Jasse,  my  treasurer, 
hath  a  particular  knowledge ;  and  I  have  passion 
ately  desired  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  sell  all 
my  estate,  that  I  might  give  a  more  full  satisfac 
tion  :  But  having  upon  this  occasion  submitted  my 
self  to  the  judgment  of  many  prelates  and  learned 
and  pious  persons,  they  have  judged  that  I  was 
not  obliged  to  reduce  myself  altogether  to  the 
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condition  of  a  private  man,  but  that  I  ought  to 
serve  God  in  my  rank  and  quality ;  in  which  ne 
vertheless  I  have  withdrawn  as  much  as  was  possi 
ble  from  my  household  expences,  to  the  end  that, 
during  my  life,  I  may  restore  every  year  as  much 
as  I  can  save  of  my  revenues.    And  I  charge  my 
heirs,  who  shall  hereafter  be  named  in  this  my  will, 
to  do  the  same  thing,  until  the  damages  that  I  have 
caused  be  fully  ^repaired,  according  to  the  instruc 
tions  which  shall  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sieur  Jasse,  or  in  my  papers.     To  this  end,  I  de 
sire  the  executors  of  my  will,  and  her  who  shall 
be  entrusted  with  the  education  of  my  children,  to 
reduce  and  moderate,  as  much  as  may  be,  their 
expences,  that  the  foresaid  restitutions  may  be 
continued  every  year,  according  to  my  orders. 
And  if  it  happen  that  my  heirs  and  their  issue  have, 
either  from  the  bounty  of  the  king,  or  by  any  other 
way,  riches  enough  to  maintain  them  handsomely, 
1  will  and  order  that  they  sell  all  the  estate  which 
they  enjoy  as  being  my  successors ;  and  that  they 
distribute  the  price  of  it  amongst  those  provinces, 
and  in  those  places,  which  have  suffered  on  the  ac 
count  of  the  said  wars,  following  the  orders  con 
tained  in  the  said  instructions,  if  the  said  places  or 
persons  have  not  been  already  sufficiently  repaid 
by  me,  or  by  some  other.     And  if  it  fall  out  that 
my  children  die  without  issue,  so  that  my  line  be 
01 
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extinct,  I  intend  likewise  that  my  estate  be  sold, 
for  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  said  restitutions, 
my  collateral  friends  having  enough  elsewhere. 

"  I  desire  that  those  papers  which  shall  he  found, 
writ  or  signed  with  my  hand,  concerning  affairs 
where  I  have  doubted,  if  in  point  of  conscience  I 
were  obliged  to  a  restitution  or  not,  be  very  care 
fully  and  rigorously  examined ;  the  which  I  pray 
my  executors  moreover,  if  it  be  found  by  notes 
written  or  signed  with  my  hand,  that  I  have  veri 
fied  or  acknowledged  myself  to  be  obliged  to  any 
restitution  or  satisfaction  whatever,  I  desire  that 
they  may  be  executed,  as  if  every  particular  thing 
contained  in  them  was  expressly  ordered  by  this 
present  will."  Then  he  commits  the  education  of 
his  children  (whom  he  makes  his  heirs)  to  his  wife, 
and  desires  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  confirm  her 
in  the  tuition  of  his  children ;  and  then  names  his 
executors,  who  upon  his  decease  are  to  become 
possessed  of  all  his  estate  to  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
and  so  signs  the  will  with  his  hand  the  4th  of  May 
1664,  ARMANDE  DK  BOURBON. 

His  paper  of  instructions  was  likewise  publish 
ed  with  his  will,  that  so  the  persons  concerned 
might  know  to  whom  to  repair.  The  words  are 
these :  "  The  order  which  1  desire  may  be  obser 
ved  in  the  restitution  which  I  am  obliged  to  make 
in  Guienne,  Xantoinge,  la  Marche,  Berry,  Cham- 
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paigne,  and  Damvilliers,  &c.  In  the  first  place, 
those  losses  and  damages  which  have  been  caused 
by  my  orders  or  my  troops  ought  to  be  repaired 
before  all  others,  as  being  of  my  own  doing.  In 
the  second  place,  I  am  responsible,  very  justly,  for 
all  the  mischiefs  which  the  general  disorders  of  the 
war  have  produced,  although  they  have  been  done 
without  my  having  any  part  in  them,  provided  that 
I  have  satisfied  for  the  first.  I  owe  no  reparation 
to  those  who  have  been  of  our  party,  except  they 
can  make  it  appear  that  I  have  sought  and  invited 
them  to  it ;  and  in  this  case,  it  will  be  just  to  re 
store  first  of  all  to  those  innocent  persons  who  have 
had  no  part  in  my  failings,  before  that  any  thing 
can  be  given  to  those  who  have  been  our  confede 
rates  :  The  better  to  observe  this  distributive  jus 
tice,  I  desire  that  my  restitutions  may  be  made  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  may  be  spread  every 
where ;  to  the  end  that  it  fall  not  out,  that  amongst 
many  that  have  suffered,  some  be  satisfied  and 
others  have  nothing.  But  since  I  have  not  riches 
enough  for  to  repay  at  one  time  all  those  corpora 
tions  and  particular  persons  who  have  suffered,  I 
desire,  &c."  and  so  decreed  the  method  and  order 
the  payments  should  be  made  in;  the  whole  of 
which,  by  his  computation,  would  be  discharged  in 
twenty  years ;  but  if  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  estate 
should  be  entirely  sold,  the  whole  payment  was  to 
VOL.  I.  i 
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be  made  at  once ;  and  it  was  a  marvellous  recol 
lection  of  particular  oppressions,  which  he  concei 
ved  might  have  been  put  upon  his  tenants  by  his 
officers,  some  whereof  were  not  remediable  by  law, 
by  reason  of  prescription,  which  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  defended  by,  but  appointed  that 
the  original  right  should  be  strictly  examined ;  and 
if  his  possession  was  founded  in  wrong,  he  disclaim 
ed  the  prescription,  and  commanded  that  satisfac 
tion  should  be  made  to  those  who  had  been  injured, 
even  by  his  ancestors,  and  before  his  own  time ; 
and  required,  that  any  doubts  which  might  arise 
upon  any  of  his  instructions,  or  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  intended  satisfaction  should  be  given, 
might  and  should  be  examined  and  judged  by  men 
of  the  strictest  and  most  rigid  justice,  and  not  by 
men  of  loose  principles. 

I  do  not  naturally,  in  discourses  of  this  nature, 
delight  in  so  large  excursions  in  the  mention  of 
particular  actions  performed  by  men,  how  godly 
and  exemplary  soever,  because  the  persons  who 
do  them  are  always  without  any  desire  that  what 
they  do  should  be  made  public,  and  because  re 
pentance  hath  various  operations  in  minds  equally 
virtuous :  yet  meeting  very  accidentally  with  this 
record,  without  having  scarce  ever  heard  it  men 
tioned  by  any  man  in  the  country,  where  there  is 
room  enough  for  proselytes  of  the  same  nature. 
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and  cause  enough  to  celebrate  the  example,  as  I 
took  great  delight  in  examining  and  re-examining 
every  particular,  and  not  being  an  absolute  stran 
ger  to  the  subject  reflected  upon,  having  been  pre 
sent  in  the  same  country  at  that  time,  I  could  not 
conclude  this  discourse  more  pertinently,  than  with 
such  an  instance  at  large  ;  presuming  that  it  may 
make  the  same  impression  upon  others  that  it 
hath  upon  me,  and  make  us  the  more  solicitous 
to  call  ourselves  to  an  account  for  all  commissions, 
and  to  pray  to  God  to  give  us  the  grace  to  repent 
in  such  a  way,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  be 
most  for  his  glory,  our  own  salvation,  and  the  edi 
fication  of  others  towards  the  attaining  the  same. 
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Montpellier,  March  9,  1670. 
THERE  is  not  throughout  the  whole  bible  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  term  or  word  Conscience  to 
be  found ;  nor  is  it  used  in  scripture  till  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  gospel  written  by  St  John,  when 
the  Jews  brought  the  woman  that  had  been  taken 
in  adultery  before  our  Saviour,  whom  they  impor 
tuned  to  do  justice  upon  her;  and  he,  who  knew 
their  malice  was  more  against  him  than  the  wo 
man,  said,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you, 
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let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her  :  and  they  which 
heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience, 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest  even 
to  the  last,"  (ver.  7,  9).  Nor  is  the  Greek  word 
G-vndws,  which  throughout  the  New  Testament 
signifies  conscience,  ever  used  by  the  Septuagint, 
(as  some  learned  men  affirm)  except  only  in  the 
10th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  ver.  20,  which  is 
thus  translated,  "  Curse  not  the  king,  no  not  in 
thy  thought."  So  that  conscience  seems  to  be 
the  proper  and  natural  issue  of  the  Gospel,  which 
introduced  a  stricter  survey  of  the  heart  of  man, 
and  a  more  severe  inquisition  into  the  thoughts 
thereof,  than  the  law  had  done.  He  who  could 
not  be  accused  by  sufficient  witnesses  to  have  vio 
lated  the  law,  was  thought  to  be  innocent  enough ; 
but  the  Gospel  erected  another  judicatory,  and 
another  kind  of  examination.,  and  brought  men 
who  could  not  be  charged  by  the  law,  to  be  con 
victed  by  their  own  conscience ;  and  therefore  St 
Paul,  in  his  justification  before  Felix,  after  he  had 
denied  all  that  the  Jews  had  charged  him  with, 
and  affirmed  that  he  had  broken  no  law,  added, 
"  And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself  to  have  al 
ways  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and 
towards  men,"  (Acts  xxiv,  16.)  his  behaviour  was 
so  exact,  that  he  did  not  only  abstain  from  doing 
any  man  wrong,  but  from  giving  any  man  a  just 
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occasion  to  be  offended  with  him.  It  is  a  calami 
ty  never  enough  to  be  lamented,  that  this  legiti 
mate  daughter  of  the  gospel  of  peace  should  grow 
so  prodigiously  unnatural  and  impetuous,  as  to  at 
tempt  to  tear  out  the  bowels  of  her  mother,  to 
tread  all  charity  under  foot,  and  to  destroy  all 
peace  upon  the  earth  ;  that  conscience  should  stir 
men  up  to  rebellion,  introduce  murder  and  devas 
tation,  licence  the  breach  of  all  God's  command 
ments,  and  pervert  the  nature  of  man  from  all 
Christian  charity,  humility,  and  compassion,  to  a 
brutish  inhumanity,  and  delight  in  those  acts  of 
injustice  and  oppression  that  nature  itself  abhors 
and  detests;  that  conscience,  that  is  infused  to 
keep  the  breast  of  every  man  clean  from  incroach- 
ing  vices,  which  lurk  so  close  that  the  eye  of  the 
body  cannot  discern  them,  to  correct  and  suppress 
those  unruly  affections  and  appetites,  which  might 
otherwise  undiscerned^orrupt  the  soul  to  an  irre 
coverable  guilt,  and  hath  no  jurisdiction  to  exer 
cise  upon  other  men,  but  it  is  confined  within  its 
own  natural  sphere  ;  that  this  inclosed  conscience 
should  break  its  bounds  and  limits,  neglect  the 
looking  to  any  thing  at  home,  and  straggle  abroad 
and  exercise  a  tyrannical  power  over  the  actions 
and  the  thought  of  other  men,  condemn  princes 
and  magistrates,  infringe  all  laws  and  order  of  go 
vernment,  assume  to  itself  to  appoint  what  all 
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other  shall  do,  and  out  of  tenderness  to  itself  exer 
cise  all  manner  of  cruelty  towards  other  men :  I 
say  that  this  extravagant  presumption  should  take 
or  claim  any  warrant  from  conscience,  is  worthy 
of  the  anger  and  indignation  of  all  Christians,  and 
of  a  general  combination  to  reclaim  and  bind  up 
this  unruly,  destroying,  ravenous  underminer  and 
devourer  of  souls.  The  apostle,  when  he  prescribed 
this  light  to  walk  by,  in  the  dark  times  of  infidelity, 
ignorance,  and  persecution,  knew  well  enough  how 
unlimited  the  fancy,  and  pride,  and  convertures  of 
the  heart  of  man  were ;  and  therefore  he  takes  all 
possible  care  to  establish  the  power  and  jurisdic 
tion  of  kings  and  magistrates,  and  obedience  to 
laws  under  the  obligation  of  conscience,  and  re 
quired  subjection  to  all  those,  not  only  for  wrath 
(for  fear  of  punishment)  but  for  conscience  sake  : 
and  the  same  apostle  thought  it  a  very  necessary 
prescription  to  Timothy,  th£  he  should  keep  his  dio 
cese  to  the  "  holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience, 
which  some  having  put  away,  concerning  faith  had 
made  shipwreck ;"  that  is,  some  men,  by  departing 
from  the  rules  of  conscience,  by  the  suggestions 
of  faith  and  religion,  they  made  shipwreck  of  that 
faith  and  religion  which  they  meant  to  advance. 
Conscience  is  the  best  bit  and  bridle  to  restrain 
the  licence  and  excess  which  faith  itself  may  in 
troduce  and  give  countenance  to  :  Conscience  can 
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never  lead  us  into  any  unwarrantable  and  unjust 
action  ;  but  that  it  is  not  enough,  he  whose  con 
science  does  not  check  and  restrain  him  from  en 
tering  into  actions  contrary  to  God's  command 
ments,  may  reasonably  conclude  that  he  hath  no 
conscience,  but  that  he  lies  under  temptation  which 
cannot  prevail  without  laying  the  conscience  waste, 
and  rooting  out  all  that  God  hath  planted  there ; 
and  a  man  may  as  reasonably  pretend  to  commit 
adultery  out  of  conscience,  as  to  rebel  or  resist 
lawful  authority  by  the  obligation  of  conscience ; 
and  they  who  think  themselves  qualified  for  the 
latter  by  that  impulsion,  can  never  find  reason  to 
subdue  a  strong  temptation  to  the  other.  Con 
science  may  very  reasonably  restrain  and  hinder  a 
man  form  doing  that  which  would  be  consistent 
enough  with  conscience  to  be  done ;  nay,  it  may 
oblige  him  to  suffer  and  undergo  punishment,  ra 
ther  than  to  do  that  which  might  be  lawful  for  him. 
It  is  not  necessary,  though  it  were  to  be  wished, 
that  every  man's  conscience  should  be  so  sharp- 
sighted,  as  to  discern  the  inside  of  every  doubt 
that  shall  arise  ;  it  may  be  too  hard  for  me,  when 
another  man  may  be  as  much  too  hard  lor  it,  and 
then  I  ought  not  to  do  what  he  lawfully  and  justly 
may  do ;  but  this  is  only  the  restrictive  negative 
power  of  conscience,  the  affirmative  power  hath 
not  that  force.  Conscience  can  never  oblige  a 
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man  to  do,  or  excuse  him  for  doing,  what  is  evil 
in  itself,  as  treason,  murder,  or  rebellion,  under 
what  specious  pretences  soever,  which  want  of  un 
derstanding  and  want  of  honesty  suggest  where 
there  is  want  of  conscience ;  and  it  is  a  very  hard 
thing  to  assert,  that  any  thing  can  proceed  from 
the  conscience  of  that  man  who  is  void  of  know 
ledge,  since  there  is  some  science  necessary  to 
be  supposed,  where  there  is  a  pretence  to  con 
science. 

He  who  obstinately  refuses,  upon  the  obligation 
of  conscience,  to  do  what  the  law  under  which  he 
lives,  and  to  which  he  owes  subjection  and  obe 
dience,  requires  him  positively  to  do,  had  need  to 
be  sure  that  his  doing  of  that  which  he  is  enjoined, 
and  denies  to  do,  is  in  itself  sinful,  and  expressly 
forbid  by  the  word  of  God.  Doubting  in  this  point 
is  not  excuse  or  warrant  enough ;  the  reverence 
he  ought  to  have  to  the  government  and  gover 
nors  of  his  country,  that  the  modest  believing  that 
a  Christian  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  cannot 
combine  together  to  damn  themselves,  and  all  who 
live  under  them,  should  have  power  and  authority 
enough  to  suppress  and  over-rule  all  doubts  to  the 
contrary.  But  if  in  truth  the  matter  be  so  clear 
to  him,  that  by  obeying  this  law  he  becomes  a 
rebel  to  God,  I  know  not  how  his  conscience  can 
excuse  him  for  staying  and  living  under  that  go* 
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vernment,  and  from  making  baste  away  to  be 
under  the  protection  of  another  government,  where 
no  such  sinful  action  is  required  or  enjoined ;  for 
no  man  can  satisfy  his  own  conscience,  that  though 
his  courage,  for  the  present,  will  support  him  to 
undergo  the  judgment  and  penalty  that  his  disobe 
dience  is  liable  to,  he  may  not  in  the  end  be  weary 
of  tbat  submission  ;  and  since  the  duty  is  still  in 
cumbent  upon  him,  and  may  still  be  required  of 
him,  he  may  not  at  last  purchase  his  peace  and 
quiet  with  complying  in  doing  that  which  he  knows 
is  sinful  and  must  offend  God  Almighty;  and 
therefore  methinks  he  should,  at  the  same  time  he 
resolves  to  disobey  a  law  that  is  fixed,  and  not 
very  probable  to  be  altered,  quit  the  country  where 
so  much  tyranny  is  exercised,  and  repair  to  an 
other  climate,  where  it  is  lawful  to  give  unto  Cae 
sar  what  belongs  unto  Caesar,  and  to  give  unto 
God  what  belongs  unto  God.  And  if  his  affection 
to  his  country  will  not  suffer  him  to  take  that  re 
solution,  it  is  probable  that  his  conscience  is  not 
jso  fully  convinced  of  the  impiety  of  the  laws  there 
of;  and  the  same  affection  should  labour  to  receive 
that  satisfaction,  that  he  may  be  reconciled  to 
give  the  obedience  the  laws  require.  The  submit 
ting  to  any  present  inconvenience  or  loss  or  da 
mage,  rather  than  do  somewhat  that  is  enjoined 
by  public  authority  to  be  done  ;  the  preferring  re- 
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proacb  and  disgrace,  before  honour  that  must  be 
attended  witli  compliance  and  submission  to  what 
is  required  of  us,  is  no  argument  that  such  refusal 
is  an  effect  of  conscience;  pride,  ambition,  or  re 
venge,  will  do  the  same,  to  raise  a  party  that  will 
enable  him  to  compass  and  bring  that  to  pass 
which  he  most  desires.  We  see  nothing  more 
common,  than  for  men  of  much  wit  and  no  con 
science,  to  impose  upon  those  who  have  no  wit  and 
pretend  to  much  conscience,  and  lead  them  into 
ways  which  are  too  rough  for  their  consciences  to 
tread  in,  and  to  ends  that  they  do  not  desire ;  and 
yet  every  step  they  make  is  an  impulsion  of  their 
conscience ;  their  conscience  will  not  suffer  them 
to  take  an  oath,  by  which  the  wrong  they  have 
done  may  be  discovered  and  repaired,  yet  that 
conscience  will  not  compel  them  to  do  justice,  nor 
restrain  them  from  doing  injury  to  their  neigh 
bours  ;  it  will  neither  oblige  them  to  speak  truth, 
that  may  prejudice  a  man  they  favour,  nor  to  dis 
cover  a  fraud,  by  which  they  may  be  bound  to  re 
paration.  Conscience  is  made  the  refuge  of  all 
perverse  and  refractory  men,  when  they  will  not 
observe  the  law,  and  the  warrant  and  incitement 
to  any  wickedness  when  they  are  inclined  to  break 
it :  whereas  conscience  is  a  natural  restraint  with 
in  us,  to  keep  us  from  doing  what  our  foul  aflfec- 
4 ions  and  passions  may  tempt  us  to ;  it  may  be  too 
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scrupulous,  but  it  can  never  be  presumptuous ;  it 
may  hinder  us  from  using  the  liberty  we  have,  but 
it  is  too  modest  to  lead  us  into  any  excess ;  it  is 
liable  to  fear,  but  never  to  rashness  and  impudent 
undertakings  :  "  For  this  is  thank-worthy,  if  a 
man  for  conscience  towards  God,  endure  grief, 
suffering  wrongfully,"  says  St  Peter,  ( 1  Peter  ii, 
19.)  But  conscience  never  carried  a  man  into  ac 
tions  for  which  he  is  justly  to  suffer  :  that  is  true 
tenderness  of  conscience,  which  is  tender  of  other 
men's  reputation,  shy  and  wary  what  they  think  of 
others,  and  not  that  which,  out  of  tenderness  to 
itself,  cares  not  how  it  wrongs  and  violates  its 
neighbours.  Conscience  is  the  meekest,  humblest 
thing  that  can  be  conceived  of ;  and  when  we  find 
any  proud  thoughts  to  arise  within  us,  such  as  exalt 
and  magnify  ourselves,  and  depress  the  reputation 
of  our  neighbour ;  when  we  have  any  unpeaceable 
inclination  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  state,  or  the 
repose  of  those  who  live  about  us ;  we  may  be  as 
sure  that  those  suggestions  do  not  proceed  from 
conscience,  as  that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  do  not 
proceed  from  the  warmth  of  the  spirit. 

"  The  tree  is  known  by  the  fruit,  a  good  tree 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit;"  and  conscience  is 
best  known  by  the  effects ;  if  the  product  be  wrath, 
malice,  pride,  and  contention,  we  may  swear  that 
conscience  is  not  the  mother  of  those  children. 
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which  can  produce  nothing  but  love,  humility  and 
peace;  and  men  have  taken  too  much  pains  to 
entitle  her  to  the  other  unnatural  issue.  I  know 
not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  except  it  be  from  a  wan 
ton  affectation  of  the  impropriety  of  speech,  that 
men  find  out  epithets  for  conscience,  which  may 
entitle  it  to  as  many  reproaches  as  men  think  fit  to 
charge  it  with  :  They  will  have  an  erroneous  con 
science,  which  no  doubt  will  contribute  to  as  many 
evil  actions  as  the  heart  or  hand  of  man  can  be 
guilty  of;  and  they  might  as  well  have  called  it 
an  impious  conscience;  when  in  truth,  if  it  be 
either  impious  or  erroneous,  it  ceaseth  to  be  con 
science  ;  it  is  not  consistent  with  any  of  those  de 
structive  epithets,  nor  receives  any  ornament  from 
the  best  which  can  be  annexed  to  it.  Conscience 
implies  goodness  and  piety,  as  much  as  if  you  call 
it  good  and  pious.  The  luxuriant  wit  of  the 
school -men  and  the  confident  fancy  of  ignorant 
preachers  has  so  disguised  it,  that  all  the  extrava 
gancies  of  a  light  or  a  sick  brain,  and  the  results 
of  the  most  corrupt  heart,  are  called  the  effects  of 
conscience  :  and  to  make  it  the  better  understood, 
the  conscience  shall  be  called  erroneous,  or  corrupt, 
or  tender,  as  they  have  a  mind  to  support  or  con 
demn  those  effects.  So  that,  in  truth,  they  have 
made  conscience  a  disease  fit  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  physician  every  spring  and  fall,  and 
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he  is  most  like  to  reform  and  regulate  the  ope 
ration  of  it.  And  if  the  madness  and  folly  of  men 
be  not  in  a  short  time  reformed,  it  will  be  fitter 
to  be  confined  as  a  term  in  physic  and  in  law, 
than  to  be  used  or  applied  to  religion  or  salvation. 
Let  apothecaries  be  guided  by  it  in  their  bills,  and 
merchants  in  their  bargains,  and  lawyers  in  ma 
naging  their  causes ;  in  all  which  cases  it  may  be 
waited  upon  by  the  epithets  they  think  fit  to  annex 
to  it ;  it  is  in  great  danger  to  be  robbed  of  the 
integrity  in  which  it  was  created,  and  will  not  have 
purity  enough  to  carry  men  to  heaven,  or  to  chuse 
the  way  thither.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  some 
pains  were  taken  to  purge  away  that  dross,  which 
want  of  understanding,  or  want  of  honesty,  have 
annexed  to  it,  that  so  it  may  prove  a  good  guide ; 
or  that  that  varnish  may  be  taken  from  it,  which 
the  artifices  of  ill  men  have  disfigured  it  with, 
that  it  be  no  longer  the  most  desperate  and  dan 
gerous  seducer :  lest  conscience  of  gratitude,  for 
civilities  and  obligations  received,  dispose  women 
to  be  unchaste ;  and  conscience  of  discourtesies 
and  injuries  done,  or  intended  to  be  done,  provoke 
men  to  revenge ;  and  no  villainy  that  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  but  will  pretend  to  be 
ushered  thither  by  conscience.  If  it  cannot  be 
vindicated  from  these  impure  and  impious  claims, 
it  is  pity  but  it  should  be  expunged  out  of  all  dis- 
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courses  of  religion  and  honesty,  and  never  men 
tioned  as  relating  to  Christianity :  let  it  be  as 
signed  and  appropriated  to  the  politicians,  to  co 
ver  their  reason  of  state  with,  and  to  disguise  all 
treaties  between  princes  with  such  expressions, 
that  they  be  no  longer  bound  by  these  obligations 
than  they  find  the  observation  of  them  to  be  for 
their  benefit  or  convenience;  let  it  be  applied 
only  to  the  cheats  and  cozenings  of  this  world; 
to  the  deceiving  of  women  in  marriages;  to  the 
over-reaching  heirs  in  mortgages  and  purchases ; 
but  let  it  never  be  mentioned  in  order  to  our  sal 
vation  in  the  next  world,  or  as  if  it  could  advance 
our  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Solomon  was  the  more  inexcusable  for  departing 
from  it,  by  his  knowing  what  the  calm  and  ease 
and  tranquillity  of  it  was ;  and  he  could  not  ex 
press  it  better  than  when  he  says,  that  "  a  good 
conscience  is  a  continual  feast."  Now  there  can 
be  no  feast  where  there  is  not  amity,  and  peace 
and  quiet ;  a  fro  ward,  wayward,  proud,  and  quar 
relling  conscience,  can  never  be  a  feast,  nor  a  good 
guest  at  a  feast ;  therefore  it  cannot  be  a  good  con 
science  :  anger  and  ill  words  break  up  any  feast ; 
for  mirth,  that  is  of  the  essence  of  a  feast,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  good  cheer,  is  banished  by  any 
ill  humour  that  appears.  It  is  not  the  quantity  of 
the  meat,  but  the  cheerfulness  of  the  guests,  which 
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makes  the  feast ;  it  was  only  at  the  feast  of  the 
Centaurs,  where  they  ate  with  one  hand,  and  had 
their  drawn  swords  in  the  other ;  where  there  is 
no  peace,  there  can  be  no  feast.  Charity  and 
tenderness  is  a  principal  ingredient  into  this  feast : 
the  conscience  cannot  be  too  tender,  too  appre 
hensive  of  angrying  any  man,  of  grieving  any  man ; 
the  feast  is  the  more  decently  carried  on  never 
interrupted  by  this  tenderness.  But  if  it  be  ten 
der  at  some  times,  scrupulous  to  some  purposes, 
is  startled  to  do  somewhat  against  which  it  hath  no 
objection,  but  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  done,  and  at  other  times  is  so  rough  and  bois 
terous,  that  it  leaps  over  all  bounds,  and  rushes 
into  actions  dishonest  and  unwarrantable,  neither 
the  tenderness  or  the  presumption  hath  the  least 
derivation  from  conscience :  and  a  man  in  a  deep 
consumption  of  the  lungs  can  as  well  run  a  race, 
as  a  tender  conscience  can  lead  any  man  into  an 
action  contrary  to  virtue  and  piety.  It  is  possible 
that  the  frequent  appeals  that  are  made  upon  se 
veral  occasions  to  the  consciences  of  ill  men,  do 
in  truth  increase  their  love  of  wickedness;  that 
when  they  are  told  that  their  own  consciences  can 
not  but  accuse  them  of  the  ill  they  do,  and  they 
feel  no  such  check  or  controul  in  themselves,  they 
believe  from  thence  that  they  do  nothing  amiss, 
and  so  take  new  courage  to  prosecute  the  career 
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they  are  in :  it  is  a  very  hard  thing  to  believe, 
that  the  worst  men  can  do  the  worst  things  with 
out  some  sense  and  inward  compunction,  which  is 
the  voice  of  their  conscience ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
think  that  they  may  still  and  drown  that  voice, 
and  that  by  a  custom  of  sinning  they  may  grow  so 
deaf  as  not  to  hear  that  weak  voice ;  that  wine 
may  drive  away  that  heaviness  that  indisposed 
them  to  mirth,  and  ill  company  may  shut  out  those 
thoughts  which  would  interrupt  it :  and  yet,  alas ! 
conscience  is  not  by  this  subdued,  they  have  only 
made  an  unlucky  truce,  that  it  shall  not  beat  up 
their  quarters  for  some  time,  till  they  have  surfeit 
ed  upon  the  pleasure  and  the  plenty  of  men ;  it  will 
disturb  and  terrify  them  the  more  for  the  repose 
it  hath  suffered  them  to  take.  If  the  strength  of 
nature,  and  the  custom  of  excesses,  hath  given  the 
debauched  person  the  privilege  of  not  finding  any 
sickness  or  indisposition  from  his  daily  surfeits, 
after  a  few  years  he  wonders  to  find  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  and  understanding  so  decayed  that  he 
is  become  a  fool,  and  so  much  more  a  fool  if  he 
does  not  find  it  before  he  comes  to  that  age  that 
usually  resists  all  decay  ;  and  then  every  body  sees, 
if  he  does  not,  the  unhappiness  of  his  constitution, 
that  it  was  no  sooner  disturbed  by  those  excesses. 
If  the  lustful  arid  voluptuous  person,  who  sacrifices 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  body  to  the  rage 
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and  temptation  of  his  blood,  and  spends  his  nights 
in  unchaste  embraces,  does  not  in  the  instant  dis 
cover  how  much  his  health  is  impaired  by  those 
caresses,  he  will  in  a  short  time,  by  weakness  and 
diseases,  have  good  cause  to  remember  those  dis 
tempers  :  and  so  that  conscience  that  is  laid  asleep 
by  a  long  licentious  life,  and  reprehends  not  the 
foulest  transgressions,  doth  at  last  start  up  in  sick 
ness  or  in  age,  and  plays  the  tyrant  in  those  sea 
sons  when  men  most  need  comfort,  and  makes 
them  pay  dear  interest  for  their  hours  of  riot,  and 
for  the  charms  they  used,  to  keep  it  in  that  le 
thargy  that  it  might  not  awaken  them.  And  since 
it  cannot  be  a  feast,  because  it  is  not  a  good  con 
science  ;  being  an  evil  one,  it  must  be  famine,  and 
torment,  and  hell  itself.  In  a  word,  no  man  hath 
a  good  conscience,  but  he  who  leads  a  good  life.* 


ON  AN  ACTIVE  AND  ON  A  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE, 
AND  WHEN  AND  WHY  THE  ONE  OUGHT  TO  BE 
PREFERRED  BEFORE  THE  OTHER. 

IT  hath  been  the  business,  or  rather  the  vanity 
and  want  of  business  in  many  persons  of  wit  and 
fancy,  especially  of  the  Italian  nation,  to  discover 
and  find  out,  whether  an  active  and  practical  con 
dition  of  life,  or  whether  a  speculative  repose,  and 
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a  life  dedicated  wholly  to  contemplation,  be  to  be 
elected  and  preferred  by  a  prudent  man,  in  order 
to  his  own  content  and  happiness ;  and  they  have 
taken  great  pains  to  determine,  from  the  considera 
tion  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  from  his  constitu 
tion,  appetites,  and  affections,  and  from  the  acci 
dents  of  human  life,  and  the  instability  of  fortune 
in  the  transactions  thereof,  and  even  from  the  end 
of  the  creation  of  man,  and  his  own  most  justifi 
able  end  in  life,  which  of  the  two  he  should  dedi 
cate  himself  unto  and  set  his  heart  upon ;  when 
they  might  as  profitably  have  spent  their  time  in 
the  disquisition,  whether  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
make  a  long  journey,  should  choose  to  undertake 
it  upon  a  black  or  a  bay  horse,  and  take  his  lod 
ging  always  in  a  public  inn,  or  at  a  friend's  house  : 
to  which  the  resolution,  after  how  long  a  time 
soever  of  considering,  must  be,  that  the  black 
horse  is  to  be  made  use  of,  if  he  be  better  than  the 
bay ;  and  that  the  inn  is  to  be  preferred,  if  the 
entertainment  be  better  there  than  it  is  like  to  be 
at  the  friend's  house.  And  how  light  and  ridicu 
lous  soever  this  instance  may  seem  to  be,  it  is 
very  worthy  to  accompany  the  other  debate,  which 
must  be  resolved  by  the  same  medium.  That  a 
man  of  a  vigorous  and  active  spirit,  of  perspicacity 
of  judgment,  and  high  thoughts,  cannot  enter  too 
soon  into  the  large  field  of  action ;  and  to  confine 
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him  to  retirement,  and  to  spend  his  life  in  contem 
plation,  were  to  take  his  life  from  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  dull,  dis-spirited  fellow,  who  hath  no 
faculties  of  soul  to  exercise  and  improve,  or  such 
as  no  exercise  or  conversation  can  improve,  may 
withdraw  himself  as  far  as  he  can  from  the  world, 
and  spend  his  life  in  sleep,  that  never  was  awake ; 
but  what  kind  of  fruit  this  dry  trunk  will  yield  by 
his  speculation  or  contemplation,  can  no  more  be 
comprehended,  than  that  he  will  have  a  better  and 
more  useful  understanding  after  he  is  dead  and 
buried. 

For  the  better  going  through  this  disquisition, 
let  us  first  examine  what  these  men  mean  by  a 
contemplative  life  (for  the  definition  of  an  active 
life  will  be  easily  comprehended)  which  ought  to 
be  embraced  with  so  much  greediness;  and  we 
shall  find  that  for  the  most  part  they  suppose  or 
require  such  preparations  towards  it,  and  such  qua 
lifications  in  it,  that  are  no  more  the  natural  ef 
fects  or  product  of  contemplation,  than  the  thoughts 
and  affections  are  the  same  which  carry  a  man  to 
a  horse-match  and  which  accompany  him  to  a  fu 
neral.  They  who  are  the  strict  admirers  and  corn- 
menders  of  contemplation,  and  would  have  the 
whole  life  to  be  dedicated  to  contemplation,  have 
exercised  themselves  in  very  little  of  it,  but  have 
taken  their  model  out  of  the  lives  of  some  few 
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pious  men,  whose  lives  have  been  written  long  af 
ter  their  deaths,  by  men  who  had  heard  much  of 
their  praises,  without  knowing  their  persons  ;  and 
so  their  actions  are  transmitted  to  posterity  ac 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  not  the  true 
image  of  the  liver.  They  annex  a  severe  solitude, 
for  the  innocence  of  it,  as  necessary  to  contempla 
tion,  since  conversation  interrupts  it ;  nor  will  they 
allow  studious  men,  who  use  indefatigable  indus 
try  in  the  reading  and  revolving  the  writings  and 
labours  of  learned  men  in  the  several  sciences  of 
knowledge,  to  be  in  the  number  of  contemplators ; 
supposing  that  the  variety  of  their  reading,  and 
their  continual  consultation  with  learned  men,  hath 
too  much  stirred  up  their  fancies,  and  provoked 
their  curiosities  to  a  farther  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  the  temptations  thereof,  which  have 
dazzled  and  corrupted  the  integrity  of  their  natural 
judgments;  and  these  men  would  have  a  solitude 
and  contemplation  to  be  always  together,  without 
other  books  than  what  serve  for  the  help  and  ex 
ercise  of  their  private  devotions,  spending  all  their 
thoughts  upon  the  contempt  of  the  world,  and  the 
love  and  admiration  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
of  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  such  other  excellent 
speculations  of  virtue  and  piety,  as  never  were  or 
can  be  the  effect  or  companion  of  an  original  and 
affected  solitude,  but  hath  its  rise  from  observa- 
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tion,  wisdom,  and  experience.  They  who  observe 
and  consider,  as  there  is  subject-matter  enough 
in  the  world  for  such  observation  and  considera 
tion,  how  very  few  men  there  are,  how  liberally 
soever  educated,  who  are  ever  by  themselves,  or 
know  how  to  think,  may  reasonably  wonder  how 
those  stupid  illiterate  men,  who  pretend  to  dedN 
cate  themselves,  but  are  sacrificed  by  the  avarice 
of  their  friends,  to  that  which  they  call  a  contem 
plative  life,  can  spend  their  miserable  lives  ;  how 
men  who  cannot  think,  and  have  known  nothing 
of  the  world,  can  contemplate  upon  the  vanity 
and  iniquity  of  it;  or  how  men  who  have  never 
been  instructed  in  the  attributes  of  God,  or  the 
mysteries  and  injunctions  of  religion,  can  con 
template  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  lives  of  saints 
and  angels.  Neither  virtue  nor  piety  come  by 
nature  or  chance,  but  are  learned  and  taught 
and  studied;  and  contemplation  is  an  art,  and 
the  child  and  faculty  of  knowledge.  The  old  race 
of  hermits,  if  there  was  ever  any  such,  is  long 
since  expired :  St  Jerome,  whom  they  make  their 
Christian  pattern,  after  much  experience  of  the 
softnesses  and  excesses  of  the  world,  staid  not  long 
in  that  melancholy  retirement;  but,  after  some 
good  and  pious  reflections  and  resolutions,  returned 
again  into  the  world,  and  mingled  with  the  great 
est  contentions  in  it;  and  St  Austin  in  a  short 
time  left  the  solitude  he  affected,  knowing  well 
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that  he  could  do  much  more  good  in  the  cities  and 
company  of  men,  than  in  the  woods  and  desarts. 
Monkery,  that  was  founded  in  solitude  and  silence, 
all  possible  care  taken  by  its  founder,  that  it  should 
not  be  entangled  in  any  offices  of  religion,  but  be 
wholly  vacant  to  cogitations,  which  they  can  very 
improperly  be  called  contemplation  when  they  are 
rude  and  unpolished,  was  quickly  weary  of  its  in 
stitution  ;  and  its  disciples  made  haste  to'get  them 
selves  absolved  from  the  rigour  of  their  rule,  and 
to  be  manumitted,  and  infranchised  into  the  busi 
ness  of  the  world,  to  be  priests  and  preachers  and 
confessors ;  and,  over  and  above  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  ample  endowments,  to  be  admitted  to 
all  the  honours  and  pomp  the  charge  is  capable  of; 
insomuch  that  for  near  a  hundred  years  together 
Home  had  no  bishop,  but  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
St  Bennet,  who  had  done  all  he  could  that  none 
of  his  children  should  receive  any  spiritual  orders, 
or  be  conversant  in  courts ;  and  solitude  grew  to 
be  so  much  abominated,  that  there  was  a  particu 
lar  act  made  in  a  council  at  Clermont,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  ninety-five,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  a  monk  who  was  possessed  of  a  benefice  should 
be  obliged  to  have  a  companion  for  conversation, 
lest  he  should  become  brutish  by  being  conversant 
only  with  rustics ;  so  little  reverence  was  then  en 
tertained  for  that  contemplation  which  they  now 
magnify  themselves  upon. 
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It  is  a  difficult  thing  here  to  contain  myself 
from  reproaching  and  inveighing  against  those 
orders  of  religious  men  and  women,  who  are,  under 
pretence  of  conscience  and  piety,  deprived  of  that 
liberty  which  nature  requires,  and  the  law  of  God 
allows ;  the  one  by  vows  almost  impossible  to  be 
kept,  and  affected  and  inconvenient  habits,  which 
makes  them  ridiculous  to  all  men  at  first  sight,  and 
exposes  the  health  of  body  and  mind  to  apparent 
danger ;  and  the  other  to  unreasonable  vows  and 
strict  inclosure  from  the  rest  of  the  world :  at  least, 
I  cannot  but  enquire  by  what  warrant  or  permis 
sion  from  God  Almighty,  by  what  countenance, 
testimony  of  example,  from  the  primitive  times  of 
Christianity,  and  the  practice  of  persons  of  con 
fessed  piety  and  wisdom,  such  an  institution,  hard 
ly  consistent  with  either,  and  so  opposite  to  the 
benefit  and  policy  of  all  Christian  kingdoms  and 
states,  hath  found  credit  or  commendation,  or  to 
leration,  in  all  countries  where  the  Roman  religion 
is  received;  or  rather  how  it  supports  itself  (as  it 
is  now  exercised)  even  against  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  and  municipal  laws  of  those  nations,  and 
against  the  power  and  jurisdiction  and  right  of  all 
the  bishops  and  catholic  clergy  of  those  countries. 
For  as  the  laws  of  the  church  originally  restrained 
all  persons  from  entering  into  such  vows,  without 
the  full  consent  and  approbation  of  parents,  and 
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before  they  were  of  an  age  much  greater  than  is 
now  required,  and  for  failing  in  either  of  these 
points,  declared  their  vows  to  be  void  ;  so  they 
were  always  under  the  government  and  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  bishops.  An  abbey  and  a  monastery  was 
in  the  same  degree  of  subjection  to  the  bishop,  as 
any  other  parish  or  church  in  his  diocese  was ;  and 
the  exemption  of  them  from  the  discipline  by  the 
pope's  authority,  is  such  an  incroachment  upon  the 
laws  of  all  countries,  and  upon  the  dignity  and 
prerogative  of  princes,  that  it  shakes  the  founda 
tion  of  all  government  in  all  catholic  states,  and 
is  evidence  of  the  insatiable  ambition  that  is  inse 
parable  from  the  bishop  of  Home,  to  insinuate  un 
der  the  notion  of  spiritual  power,  and  to  possess 
himself  of  the  temporal  authority.    For  what  can 
be  more  temporal,  than  the  power  which  the  pope 
assumes  over  all  monasteries  and  religious  houses ; 
and  which  makes  all  those  inhabitants,  which  are 
a  vast  number  of  people,  more  his  subjects  than 
the  king's;  and  which  in  some  fatal  conjuncture 
may  probably  prove  the  ruin  of  the  greatest  monar 
ch}1  ?  Since  it  is  notorious  enough,  that  in  all  catho 
lic  rebellions  those  fraternities  are  disposed  by  the 
pope,  though  against  the  king;  of  which  there  needs 
no  other  instance,  than  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
le.  gue  m  France,  supported  by  three  successive 
po^es  against  a  catholic  king,  in  the  end  assassi- 
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nated  by  the  impious  hand  of  a  friar.  After  which 
there  can  be  nothing  more  stupendous,  than  that 
princes  who  do  allow  some  spiritual  jurisdiction  to 
reside  in  the  pope,  do  not  cause  it  to  be  defined, 
at  least  by  the  body  of  their  own  clergy,  what  that 
spiritual  jurisdiction  doth  signify,  and  how  it  must 
extend ;  and  they  would  then  see  how  far  those 
Teligious  fraternities  would  submit  and  conform  to 
those  definitions.  When  I  say,  that  those  founda 
tions,  under  the  rules  they  now  profess,  have  no 
warrant  from  scripture,  nor  from  the  example  or 
practice  of  antiquity,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  there 
were  many  pious  and  devout  men  who  did,  upon 
several  occasions,  and  in  several  seasons,  separate 
and  retire  themselves  from  the  splendour  and  noise 
of  the  world  to  a  quiet  and  peaceable  solitude :  and 
this  was  most  practised  in  the  infancy  of  Christiani 
ty  and  in  pagan  regions;  and  had  no  more  resem 
blance  to  the  rules  and  constitutions  of  these  men, 
than  St  Bruno  had  to  the  prophet  Eliah.  But  since 
the  argument  we  are  upon,  of  a  solitary  and  con 
templative  life,  to  which  all  these  societies,  more 
or  less,  pretend  to  be  instituted  for,  doth  naturally 
enough  lead  us  to  take  a  view  of  this  affected  con 
dition  of  living,  let  us  with  some  liberty  consider 
the  rules  they  are  to  observe,  and  the  vows  they 
make,  (which  is  the  soul  of  their  religion )  and  we 
shall  the  better  be  able  to  examine  and  make  some 
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judgment  of  the  piety  and  merit,  the  lawfulness 
and  warrantableness  of  their  profession  and  obli 
gations  ;  without  any  purpose  of  reproaching  the 
memory  of  the  founders  of  those  orders,  or  of  the 
persons  of  those  who  have  professed ;  of  whom 
there  have  been  very  many  learned  and  very  pious 
men  :  whose  devotion,  and  virtue,  and  integrity  of 
life,  deserve  to  be  reverenced  and  imitated,  though 
they  were  not  without  those  weaknesses  and  in 
firmities  and  defects,  which  keep  them  from  be 
ing  the  objects  of  adoration  which  is  assigned  to 
many  of  them. 

The  vows  then  that  these  men  make,  and  which 
constitute  their  religion,  and  without  making  which 
no  man  can  be  admitted  to  it,  are  three;  of  pover 
ty,  of  chastity,  and  of  obedience ;  and  these  are 
common  to  all  religious  orders,  though  they  have 
not  all  the  same  signification  :  which  is  a  wonder 
ful  latitude  in  a  vow,  and  is  explained  either  by 
some  original  determination  by  the  founder,  or  by 
a  more  modern  indulgence  or  reformation  by  some 
bull  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  hath  power  to 
dispense  with  and  absolve  them  from  all  their  vows : 
and  so  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  po 
verty  of  the  Benedictines  or  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  Capuchins;  and  yet  the  vow  is  the 
same,  and  in  the  same  terms,  and  without  any  gloss 
upon  it,  that  is  taken  by  all  three;  but  the  two 
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former  wisely  interpret  their  vow  of  poverty  to 
oblige  them  singly  to  have  no  property  of  their  own, 
but  they  may  enjoy  all  the  effects  of  wealth  and 
plenty  out  of  the  stock  of  the  community ;  the  other 
poor  men  literally  affect  poverty  in  the  highest 
degree  that  life  can  be  preserved,  with  what  un 
easiness  soever,  insomuch  as  it  is  not  lawful  for 
them  to  provide  or  retain  what  may  be  necessary 
for  to-morrow,  nor  to  have  two  habits  nor  two 
pair  of  shoes.  Let  us  now  examine  the  nature  and 
the  effect  of  every  one  of  these  vows ;  and  from 
thence  examine  the  benefit  and  advantage  that  re 
dounds  from  thence  to  the  church  of  Christ,  or  to 
the  prosperity  of  nations.  And  in  the  first  place, 
what  is  the  virtue,  and  where  is  the  beauty  of  this 
poverty,  that  we  should  so  much  affect  it,  be  so 
solicitous  for  it  as  to  bind  ourselves  by  an  oath,  a 
vow  to  live  in  poverty  ?  Indeed,  to  behave  our 
selves  honestly,  and  decently,  and  patiently  in  po 
verty,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  inflict  it  upon 
us,  is  a  virtue  and  duty  the  Christian  religion 
obliges  us  to ;  not  to  despair  whilst  it  is  upon  us, 
nor  to  despair  of  overcoming  and  getting  out  of 
it,  but  to  submit  to  God's  good  will  and  pleasure, 
and  to  wait  his  time  for  our  delivery,  as  we  do  or 
must  do  in  all  other  punishments  and  diseases  with 
which  he  pleases  to  visit  us  :  for  poverty  is  a  pu 
nishment,  and  poverty  is  a  disease,  from  which  we 
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may  as  lawfully  pray  to  be  preserved  or  delivered 
as  from  the  plague ;  I  say,  it  is  a  punishment,  a 
judgment  inflicted  by  God ;  "  The  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty,  and  drousiness 
shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags,"  says  Solomon,  Prov. 
xxiii,  21.   It  is  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  vice  and 
luxury  and  idleness ;  and  therefore  how  it  comes 
to  be  so  desirable,  as  to  be  attained  by  a  vow,  to 
be  a  foundation  in  religion,  and  a  proper  means  to 
advance  it,  is  very  hard  to  comprehend,  and  had 
need  of  better  arguments  than  are  contained  in 
any  of  the  founder's  rules,  or  the  bulls  which  con 
firm  them.     If  you  will  believe  Solomon,  "  The 
destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  Prov.  x. 
15,  how  it  should  be  a  necessary  ingredient  to  sal 
vation,  may  be  worthy  of  question.   It  was  indeed 
frequently  practised  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity, 
to  sell  all  that  they  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor; 
but  it  was  never  a  precept  or  injunction  of  Christ 
ianity.     It  is  true,  that  our  Saviour,  to  convince 
the  vanity  and  hypocrisy  of  a  Pharisee,  who  brag 
ged  as  if  he  had  performed  the  whole  law,  bid  him 
"  sell  all  he  had,"  &c.  which  he  knew  he  would 
not  do,  but  went  away  melancholy.     Poverty  will 
never  make  a  man  a  Christian;  nor  when  he  is 
one,  can  he  do  as  much  good  as  if  he  were  rich. 
The  giving  all  they  had  to  the  poor,  which  was,  I 
say,  practised  much  in  the  infancy  of  religion,  was 
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a  very  efficacious  argument  to  get  credit  to  the 
persons  who  preached,  not  a  principle  of  the  doc 
trine  which  they  preached :  when  most  men  were 
so  transported  with  the  vanity  and  pleasure  and 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  their  hearts  so  much  set 
upon  it  that  they  loved  nothing  else;  men  who 
despised  all  that,  and  gave  that  away  which  would 
have  given  them  all  that,  and  imposed  those  seve 
rities  upon  themselves  which  were  most  contrary 
to  what  all  others  affected,  could  not  but  be  con 
ceived  to  find  some  inward  pleasure  and  joy  in  the 
doctrine  which  they  professed :  yet  I  say  it  was 
never  a  precept,  an  injunction  of  Christianity; 
there  were  as  good  Christians,  who  did  not  sell  all 
they  had,  but  kept  it  and  enjoyed  it,  and  it  is  pro 
bable  did  much  more  good  than  they  who  had  no 
thing.  We  may  believe  that  the  expression  of 
"  selling  all  that  they  had  and  giving  to  the  poor," 
which  was  never  done  in  our  Saviour's  own  time, 
is  not  clearly  understood;  that  the  distribution 
was  not  in  their  own  power,  but  brought  to  the 
apostles  to  be  distributed  as  they  thought  fit,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
believe  the  large  volume  of  the  history  of  their 
saints,  we  shall  find  that  all  they  who  are  remem 
bered  chiefly  for  selling  all  they  had,  and  giving 
it  to  the  poor,  are  mentioned  after  their  sale  to 
have  built  churches  and  founded  religious  houses  j 
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which  men  who  had  nothing  could  never  have  done: 
so  that  the  most  natural  understanding  of  those 
expressions  is,  that  they  suffered  not  their  estates 
to  descend  to  their  heirs,  but  disposed  it  to  pious 
uses.  Poverty  never  made  such  alms. 

Sure  we  are,  that  they  who  sold  or  gave  all  they 
had,  never  lived  themselves  afterwards  by  begging ; 
many  laboured  and  took  pains  for  their  living,  it 
may  be  were  contented  to  receive  alms  from  a  cha 
ritable  hand ;  but  how  men  came  to  be  enjoined 
to  beg  for  their  living,  how  begging  came  to  be 
of  the  essence,  to  be  a  badge  of  religion,  we  shall 
not  find  till  those  times  in  which  religion  was  de 
generated,  and  private  men  took  upon  them  to 
contradict  the  laws  of  God  and  man  in  the  insti 
tution  of  orders,  which  they  called  religion,  and 
prescribed  rules  to  be  observed  which  contradict 
nature,  deprive  them  of  the  most  precious  treasure 
of  health,  and  of  the  liberty  that  God  hath  not 
only  permitted,  but  directed  to  be  used :  "  The 
sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the  cold, 
therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and  have  no 
thing,"  Prov.  xx.  4.  is  the  judgment  the  spirit  of 
God  hath  inflicted  upon  laziness,  upon  men  who 
will  not  labour  for  their  living.  It  is  a  strange 
presumption,  a  contradiction  of  the  will  and  mind 
of  God  himself,  to  erect  societies,  and  constitute 
fraternities,  whose  religion  obliges  them  not  to 
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labour,  and  requires  them  to  beg.    That  there 
should  be  a  body  of  a  hundred  thousand  Christians, 
and  there  are  many  such  bodies,  whose  conscience 
will  not  suffer  them  to  work,  and  whose  impudence 
to  beg  is  justifiable,  is  such  a  contempt  of  scripture, 
and  rebellion  against  the  politic  laws  of  all  govern 
ment,  that  less  than  the  believing  that  our  Saviour 
himself  gave  the  rule  from  a  mountain  in  Italy,  as 
God  himself  gave  the  law  to  Moses  from  Mount 
Sinai,  cannot  excuse;   which  no  other  begging 
order  but  that  of  St  Francis  pretends  to  do.   Little 
did  King  David  think,  who  was  a  prophet,  and  a 
poet,  and  an  orator,  when  he  poured  out  his  com 
plaint  and  curse  against  the  greatest  enemies  of 
God,  many  believe  upon  the  foresight  of  Judas ; 
"  Let  his  children  be  continually  vagabonds,  and 
beg ;  let  them  seek  their  bread  also  out  of  deso 
late  places ;"  that  there  would  ever  be  a  race  of 
God's  children,  who  should  continually  beg  their 
bread  without  being  vagabonds,  and  seek  to  find  it 
too  in  the  most  desolate  places,  amongst  people 
much  poorer  than  themselves,  who  beg,  and  it  may 
be  steal,  that  they  may  give  to  a  begging  friar.  We 
may  lawfully  enquire  what  spell  there  is  in  begging ; 
a  thing  so  infamous  in  the  law  and  the  gospel,  that 
it  should  be  thought  the  way  to  heaven.    That  in 
famous  steward,  who  had  the  impudence  to  cheat 
his  lord  and  to  waste  his  estate,  when  he  was  call- 
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ed  to  an  account,  had  yet  the  modesty  to  be  asha 
med  to  beg ;  there  was  such  a  universal  brand  upon 
begging,  that  he  would  make  any  other  shift  ra 
ther  than  be  reduced  to  beg;  it  seems  he  was 
weak  and  impotent,  which  is  the  common  excuse, 
he  could  not,  he  was  not  able  to  dig,  yet  he  was 
ashamed  to  beg.  Begging  hath  often  found  an 
excuse,  often  met  with  compassion  in  many  coun 
tries,  but  was  never  made  or  allowed  to  be  a  pro 
fession  by  any  well-ordered  government ;  it  hath 
even  been  infamous ;  and  though  there  was  a  cer 
tain  beggar  that  got  into  heaven,  it  was  a  meta 
phorical  beggar,  but  a  beggar  in  a  parable.  I  con 
fess,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  handle  this  mys 
tery  of  iniquity  with  that  gravity  that  any  thing 
that  relates  to  religion  would  require ;  especially 
since  so  many  very  eminent  men  for  learning,  and 
truly,  I  believe,  of  pious  and  devout  lives,  have 
grown  up  in  several  ages  amongst  them  who  have 
observed  those  rules  and  orders ;  but  we  may  law 
fully  believe,  that  they  would  have  been  more 
learned,  and  probably  have  been  as  pious  and  de 
vout,  if  they  had  been  educated  according  to  those 
collegiate  constitutions,  which  were  the  proper 
seminaries  of  learning  and  religion,  in  all  ages  be 
fore  they,  their  rules,  or  their  vows  were  heard  of 
in  the  world.  We  may  believe  that  there  is  not 
that  universal  contagion  covers  those  gardens,  that 
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no  wholesome  plant  for  food  and  medicine  can  be 
planted  or  grow  near  it ;  and  yet  we  may  believe 
too,  that  the  soil  is  not  so  fertile,  nor  the  air  so 
pure,  that  it  nourishes  all  it  feeds  to  such  a  won 
derful  lustre  in  religion,  that  by  observing  his  vows 
he  is  as  sure  to  go  to  heaven  as  if  he  were  there 
already,  as  every  novice  of  the  order  of  St  Francis 
is,  when  he  hath  made  his  vows ;  when  the  supe 
rior  who  admits  him,  declares,  Et  ego,  ex  parts 
Dei,  si  has  regulas  observaris,  promitto  tibi  vitam 
ceternam.     It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  it 
would  be  in  truth  a  great  wonder  if  it  were  other 
wise,  that  amongst  so  many  millions  of  the  regular 
clergy  there  should  not  sometimes  a  man  of  emi 
nence  in  learning  and  virtue  appear;  for  there 
must  be  many  millions,  when  the  general  of  St 
Francis's  order  alone  can  bring  into  the  field  one 
hundred  thousand  subjects,  and  leave  every  altar 
sufficiently  supplied  and  provided  for ;  what  num 
bers  then  must  arise  of  monks  and  friars,  and 
other  regular  orders,  which  swarm  in  every  king* 
dom  ?  and  when  any  such  man  appears,  the  world 
is  sure  to  hear  of  him ;  but  of  the  multitude  of 
those,  who,  having  made  those  vows,  are  put  to 
death  for  the  most  odious  crimes  and  wickednesses 
that  can  be  committed ;  of  those  who,  out  of  sor 
row  and  desperation  for  having  made  those  vows, 
have  made  themselves  away,  and  become  their 
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own  executioners ;  of  those  who,  continuing  all 
their  lives  in  the  same  professions,  have  never  pro 
duced  any  fruit  that  is  the  effect  of  study  or  in 
dustry,  or  done  any  worthy  action  whereby  to  be 
remembered ;  of  those  who,  for  notorious  vice  and 
debauchery  (which  must  be  very  notorious  and 
infamous)  are  ejected  and  expelled  out  of  those 
corporations  and  fraternities,  after  they  have  made 
their  vows ;  and,  lastly,  of  those,  who  have  been 
and  are  sheltered  under  those  vows  to  be  lazy  and 
useless  to  mankind,  under  the  stile  of  lay-brothers, 
Jruges  consumere  nati .-  I  say  of  all  those  there  is 
no  inventory,  no  record  kept ;  and  if  there  were, 
every  nation  would  blush  to  behold  what  a  rabble 
of  wretches  they  have  nourished,  for  every  single 
man  who  hath  been  an  honour  to  the  church  or 
state.  And  after  all  this,  the  old  collegiate  insti 
tution,  the  nurseries  and  schools  of  the  too  much 
neglected  secular  clergy  in  all  kingdoms*  have  in 
all  times  brought  out  more  men  of  extraordinary 
parts  in  knowledge,  and  eminency  of  good  life, 
than  all  the  monasteries  in  the  country ;  and  by  the 
computation  the  world  can  make,  the  single  college 
of  Sorbonne  produces  more  of  that  kind  in  every 
age,  than  all  the  regular  foundations  in  France, 
though  you  reckon  the  Jesuits  in  the  number,  as 
you  ought  to  do ;  though  they  have  no  mind  to  be 
comprehended  under  that  appellation,  but  would 
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rather  be  thought  collegiate,  if  that  did  not  imply 
too  much  subjection  to  the  bishop. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  take  a  short  view  of 
the  mortifications  and  constraints,  not  voluntary, 
but  enjoined  and  imposed  ;  and  so  cannot  be  so 
properly  called  mortification,  as  that  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  devout  mind,  and  from  thence  imposed 
upon  a  man's  self  by  himself;  and  consider  whether 
the  knowledge  or  practice  of  Christianity  is  ad 
vanced,  or  improved,  by  those  rigorous  severities. 
Why  those  antique,  uneasy,  unhandsome,  and  un 
wholesome  clothes  ?  why  no  linen,  no  shoes,  or  such 
as  are  no  more  guard  against  cold  than  none  ?  why 
to  this  uncomely  and  uncleanly  wardrobe,  so  little 
meat,  as  cannot  satisfy  nature,  and  less  sleep  than 
it  requires  ?  It  is  not  natural  to  believe  that  there 
can  be  great  fervour  of  devotion  from  these  cold 
ingredients  ;  nor  can  men  who  believe  the  way 
to  heaven  to  be  full  of  briars  and  thorns  chuse  to 
walk  thither  bare-foot.  Is  health  the  greatest  be 
nefit  and  blessing  that  God  can  bestow  upon  us  in 
this  world  ?  insomuch  as  he  cannot  commend  the 
love  of  himself  to  us  under  a  more  conjuring  and 
prevalent  expression,  than  because  "  it  shall  be 
health  to  thy  navel,  and  marrow  to  thy  bones," 
Prov.  iii.  8.  Whatsoever  he  would  endear  to  us, 
that  we  may  set  a  true  value  and  price  upon  it,  he 
describes  by  what  we  do  or  ought  to  value  most  ; 
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"  The  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health,"  Prov.  xii.  18, 
And  are  we  grateful  enough  for  this  precious  jewel, 
in  a  voluntary  endeavour  to  drive  this  health  from 
us,  at  least  to  impair  it ;  to  dry  this  marrow  which 
he  hath  given  us  as  comfort  and  strength  to  our 
bones  ?  Mortification  may  be  very  seasonable, 
sometimes  necessary;  it  leaves  the  root  unhurt, 
and  preserves  even  the  sap,  and  only  dries  up  or 
pulls  away  some  ebullition  or  excrescence  from 
the  too  much  heat  thereof;  and  it  may  be  nature 
itself  is  the  best  judge  of  the  season,  and  of  the 
proportion,  when  this  mortification  ought  to  be  ap 
plied  ;  it  is  first  sensible  of  its  own  rankness,  and 
of  any  ill  humour  that  invades  it,  and  hates  all  ex 
cesses  as  much  as  it  doth  the  effects  of  them,  pain 
and  sickness.  If  we  do  not  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  our  nature  by  our  own  ill  manners  and  ill  con 
versation,  nature  will  always  be  a  very  good  coun 
sellor  and  a  very  good  physician  to  us ;  but  this 
consternation,  this  maceration,  by  perplexing  all 
the  faculties  of  nature,  and  enervating  the  strength 
of  it,  is  a  saucy  contradiction  of  God's  wisdom  in 
the  creation,  and  appointing  those  offices  to  be 
performed  by  cold  and  weakness  for  which  he  as 
signed  warmth  and  heat ;  and  if  piety  and  prayer 
be  the  result  of  a  devout  mind,  there  should  be  as 
much  care  taken  to  support  the  health  and  vigour 
of  that  mind,  as  to  cherish  the  body  for  the  strong* 
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est  exercise  or  encounter ;  and  we  may  as  reasona 
bly  believe,  that  a  man  can  wrestle  best  when  he 
is  in  a  fit  of  a  quartan  ague,  as  that  he  can  pray 
most  effectually  when  his  limbs  are  rotting  with 
cold,  and  his  spirits  failing  for  want  of  bread.   They 
who  will  impose  a  severity,  and  exercise  a  disci 
pline  upon  themselves,  which  nature  doth  abhor 
and  God  doth  not  command,  ought  to  do  it  at 
their  own  charges,  and  can  neither  expect  reward 
in  heaven  nor  reverence  upon  earth  for  their  folly; 
and  a  quis  requisivit  may  put  them  to  a  blush  in 
one  place,  as  it  will  do  in  the  other.     He  who  af 
fects  poverty,  and  prefers  sickness  before  health 
that  he  may  be  devout,  may  as  well  pray  for  the 
plague,  that  he  may  have  good  company.   No  man 
will  deny,  that  fasting  is  a  pious  and  religious  prac 
tice,  but  it  is  as  physic,  not  as  diet ;  he  that  fasts 
too  much  doth  not  fast  at  all,  for  no  man  can  be 
said  to  fast  who  is  not  able  to  eat ;  and  it  is  worth 
the  observation,  that  in  that  religious  exercise  the 
physician  is  allowed  a  judicatory  above  the  bishop, 
and  he  can  dispense  with  it  for  the  health  of  his 
patient,  though  the  church  enjoins  it :  so  tender 
and  compassionate  is  divinity  and  religion  to  pre 
serve,  and  cherish,  and  cultivate  that  comfort  of 
human  life,  health  ;  whilst  those  who  profess  reli 
gion  are  so  merciless  and  tyrannical,  that  they  will 
sot  dispense  with  a  man,  who  by  his  rule  is  bound 
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to  fish,  to  eat  flesh  for  the  recovery  of  his  health 
or  preservation  of  his  life;  and  the  pope  himself, 
who  dispenses  with  all  other  vows,  dissolves  all 
contracts,  and  absolves  all  perjuries,  dispenses 
with  adulteries,  and  legitimates  bastards,  cannot 
give  a  poor  Carthusian  leave  to  eat  a  chicken, 
though  it  would  redeem  him  from  the  grave.  What 
this  kind  of  pageantry,  these  stratagems  of  super** 
erogation  may  amount  to  in  heaven,  God  only 
knows  :  but  we  do  not  know  that  he  hath  forbid* 
den  us  on  earth  to  be  as  merry  in  the  considera 
tion  of  them,  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  be  at  other 
spectacles  of  vanity  and  levity.  If  1  intended  this 
discourse  for  any  other  purpose,  than  the  inform 
ing  and  exercising  my  own  understanding,  1  would 
not  observe  (because  the  observation  may  do  hurt) 
that  fasting,  which  was  commanded  and  enjoined 
with  so  many  inconvenient  circumstances  under 
the  law,  is  no  gospel-duty,  no  precept  enjoined ; 
we  shall  find  it  sometimes,  not  very  often,  com-, 
mended  in  some  devout  persons  who  used  it  ac 
cording  to  the  law,  when  our  Saviour  himself  and 
his  apostles  were  strict  observers  of  the  law  ;  but  in 
all  the  New  Testament  not  once  positively  enjoin 
ed  to  be  practised,  as  all  other  Christian  duties 
are :  because  it  cannot,  it  ought  not  to  be  used 
but  according  to  the  constitution  and  temper  of 
men's  bodies ;  and  to  oblige  all  men  to  fast  alike,  is 
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as  unreasonable  as  to  command  them  to  wear  the 
same  clothes,  or  to  keep  the  same  diet. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  their  other  vow,  of 
chastity,  bear  better  fruit  than  that  of  poverty; 
whether  it  be  more  lawful,  more  necessary,  than 
the  other.  That  chastity  is  a  Christian  duty  re 
quired  of  all  men,  and  enjoined  to  all  men,  is  not 
nor  cannot  be  denied  by  any  Christian ;  and  the 
chastity  of  the  marriage-bed  is  as  much  chastity  as 
the  chastity  of  a  virgin,  and  as  commendable  and 
as  meritorious;  to  which  our  vow  in  baptism  and 
our  vow  in  marriage  as  much  oblige  us  as  any 
other  vow  can  do.  If  the  commandment  of  God 
doth  not  restrain  us,  it  is  not  probable  that  a  vow 
will  do  it ;  and  if  the  true  intention  and  meaning 
of  this  vow  may  be  judged  by  the  natural  comment 
of  the  actions  of  most  who  take  it,  it  is  to  be  in 
terpreted  as  an  oath  against  what  is  lawful,  and  in 
our  power  to  do,  rather  than  to  restrain  us  from 
what  is  unlawful ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  sophism 
and  dissimulation  of  interpreting  an  oath  in  a  sense 
contrary  to  theirs  who  administer  it,  he  doth  much 
better  comply  with  his  vow  of  chastity,  who  mar 
ries,  and  commits  no  other  trespass  against  it  than 
in  marriage,  than  he  that  lets  himself  loose  to  the 
remedies  of  fornication  and  adultery,  which  all  the 
world  knows  are  too  much  indulged  by  those,  and 
not  more  by  any  than  those,  who  have  taken  a  vow 
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of  chastity :  nor  do  very  many  of  their  casuists 
dissemble  the  determining,  that  fornication  is  a 
much  less  sin  than  marriage,  and  give  such  a  rea 
son  for  it  as  may  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the 
end  of  the  vow  is  only  against  marriage,  and  not 
against  the  other ;  for  they  say,  he  that  falls  into 
that  sin  by  the  impetuosity  of  nature,  hath  commit 
ted  only  one  sin  that  repentance  absolves  him  from ; 
but  he  who  marries  lives  in  a  constant  course  of 
sinning,  that  excludes  repentance:  and  so  by  this 
subtlety  they  presume  to  make  that  an  unpar 
donable  sin,  which  was  instituted  by  God  himself 
as  a  proper  and  natural  remedy  against  sin ;  and 
permit  the  other,  (for  excusing  in  those  cases 
is  permitting,)  which  God  Almighty  hath  pro 
nounced  damnation  upon.  If  there  be  not  some 
such  purpose  of  delusion,  why  a  vow  to  be  chaste, 
rather  than  a  particular  vow  for  the  observation 
of  the  other  nine  commandments,  if  a  vow  be  a 
good  expedient  towards  the  keeping  them?  We 
should  think  that  every  sin  hath  too  much  weight 
in  itself,  to  be  made  more  heavy  by  our  own  in 
ventions:  no  man  can  pretend  that  chastity  is 
more  a  virtue,  to  have  more  of  merit,  by  being 
preserved  under  a  vow,  than  if  it  were  upon  the 
pure  impulsion  of  grace  and  virtue  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  violated,  the  sin  is  much  greater, 
by  the  addition  of  that  of  perjury  to  the  other 
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of  uncleanness.  It  may  reasonably  be  suspect 
ed  or  imagined,  when  our  own  vows  and  oaths 
are  called  for  to  strengthen  God's  commandments, 
that  there  is  some  stratagem  to  evade  them,  and 
to  put  some  gloss  and  interpretation  upon  the  duty, 
that  may  make  it  somewhat  else  than  what  he  hath 
enjoined :  no  man  can  believe  that  the  chastity  of 
a  pious  and  devout  mother  is  less  meritorious,  of 
an  inferior  allay,  to  that  of  the  daughter  miserably 
betrayed  into  a  monastery  to  save  a  portion,  and 
into  a  vow  to  keep  that  which  is  not  in  her  power 
to  lose,  otherwise  than  by  vexatious  and  repining 
wishes ;  and  it  is  worth  the  enquiry,  whether  there 
be  not  much  of  the  virtue  itself  lost  or  diminished, 
in  the  restraints,  constraints,  and  inclosure,  to 
which  it  is  made  liable.  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
temperance  of  a  Capuchin,  who  is  allowed  no  more 
to  eat  than  will  sustain  nature  ?  Multum  interest, 
utrum  peccare  aliquis  nolit,  an  nesciat.  No  man 
ever  attained  the  fame  of  sobriety,  who  never  had 
it  in  his  power  to  drink  any  thing  but  water.  A 
man  who  was  never  in  war,  nor  saw  an  army,  may 
as  well  pretend  to  the  honour  of  a  great  general 
by  having  read  Cesar's  Commentaries  and  Poly- 
bius,  as  a  miserable  nun  can  pretend  to  the  glory 
of  chastity,  who  knows  nothing  more  of  it  than  by 
reading  the  canting  language  of  Mother  Teresa, 
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and  the  lives  of  the  virgin  martyrs ;  Instrumenta 
illis  explicandce  nequiiix  desunt.  It  ceases  to  be 
virtue  when  there  is  no  election ;  and  a  man  who 
is  tied  in  a  room  by  a  chain,  may  as  reasonably 
expect  to  be  thought  to  be  delighted  with  contem 
plation,  as  a  woman  shall  be  believed  to  be  devo 
ted  to  chastity,  who  is  shut  up  from  all  possible 
conversation  with  mankind.  Of  the  sad  effects  and 
consequence  of  these  unhappy  vows  and  inclosures, 
every  monastery  can  give  instances  enough ;  and 
the  courts  of  judicatory,  of  judgments  given  on 
their  behalf  who  have  found  means  to  escape  from, 
those  captivities,  and  sued  for  their  portions,  and 
the  sentences  thereupon,  are  published  at  large  in 
all  their  pleadings. 

In  the  last  place  then,  let  us  consider  the  third 
vow,  of  obedience  ;  which  hath  so  fair  an  aspect, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  suspected  to  have  any  evil 
intention;  it  prevents  confusion,  and  supports 
order  and  government.  Where  there  is  no  obe 
dience  there  can  be  no  government.  Obedience  is 
such  an  evangelical  virtue  and  precept,  that  you 
shall  rarely  find  it  used  throughout  the  scripture  in 
any  ill  sense  ;  commands  may  be  unreasonable  and 
unjust »  and  yet  the  obedience  is  requisite.  They 
who  are  under  the  obligation  of  obedience,  are  ex 
cused  for  doing  many  ill  things ;  and  therefore,  a 
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wife  who  receives  stolen  goods  from  her  husband, 
without  any  guilt  in  the  theft,  shall  not  be  punish 
ed,  because  she  ought  to  obey  her  husband,  and 
ought  not  to  suspect  him,  and  less  to  accuse  him. 
But  there  are  commands  so  notoriously  unjust,  and 
unquestionably  unlawful,  that  no  person  ought  to 
be  obedient  to  them.  Let  us  therefore  examine 
whether  this  vow  doth  not  intend  such  a  kind  of 
obedience  as  they  wish  should  be  obligatory  in 
those  cases ;  that  it  should  be  an  obedience  that 
should  controul  obedience.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  this  vow  obliges  them  to  the  obedience  of  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  of  the  magistrate  in  the 
country  where  they  live ;  nay,  not  to  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  church ;  to  the  which, 
though  they  profess  obedience,  they  do  not  think 
that  they  have  broke  this  vow,  when  they  have 
broken  one  or  more  of  them.  The  state  then  is 
not  the  more  safe  or  secure  for  their  having  made 
this  vow  of  obedience;  it  may  be  so  much  the 
contrary,  that  it  may  be  undone  by  the  influence 
of  this  vow  ;  it  is  a  vow  of  obedience ;  to  their 
superiors  of  that  order,  of  which  they  are,  exclu 
sive  to  all  others,  to  the  rector  or  superior  of  the 
monastery  or  convent,  to  the  provincial  of  that 
province  of  the  same  order,  to  their  general,  and, 
as  the  upper  and  highest  wrung  of  the  ladder,  to 
the  pope,  where  all  their  obedience  is  terminated. 
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So  then  let  the  law  prescribe  what  it  will,  and  the 
king  command  what  he  will,  their  obedience  to 
either  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  this  vow ;  but 
whatever  the  one  or  the  other  enjoins  is  controlled 
by  the  pope;  which  enables  him  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  all  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  regulars  of 
those  kingdoms  are  able  to  assist  him ;  and  how 
much  that  is,  the  relapses  in  several  kingdoms 
have  too  fully  declared ;  and  therefore  every  ca 
tholic  prince  is  to  value  his  security  upon  the 
friendship  of  the  pope,  more  than  upon  the  fideli 
ty  of  his  own  subjects :  whereas  all  the  bishops 
and  secular  clergy  have  their  dependence  so  en 
tirely  and  solely  upon  the  crown,  that  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  pope  himself  to  seduce  them  from 
their  allegiance ;  and  why  they  should  not  be  able 
to  discharge  all  those  offices  in  the  church,  which 
were  originally  committed  to  them,  without  the 
help  of  those  interlopers,  may  be  justly  wondered 
at ;  and  that  these  vow-makers  should  be  thought 
so  necessary,  when  every  one  of  their  three  vows  is 
directly  against  the  wealth,  or  against  the  strength 
or  the  peace  of  the  kingdom ;  and  is  so  far  from 
any  foundation  in  policy,  that  it  is  in  the  face  of 
all  politic  constitutions,  and  worthy  rather  of  won 
der  at  the  folly  of  those  times,  which  permitted 
men  to  be  founders  at  other  men's  charges,  to  draw 
a  company  of  men  together  to  be  fed  and  kept  by 
'• 
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those  who  know  them  not,  to  establish  laws  and 
rules  contrary  and  destructive  to  policy,  to  make 
vows  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  introduce  factions 
into  church  and  state,  by  superinducing  a  sove 
reign  jurisdiction  over  the  conscience  of  those  who 
are  born  subjects  to  another  prince ;  and,  lastly,  to 
constitute  a  new  and  contradictory  clergy,  which 
renounce  all  obedience  to  bishops :  I  say,  all  this 
is  rather  worthy  of  wonder,  than  future  approba 
tion  or  connivance,  that  the  church  may  be  redu 
ced  within  that  inclosure  in  which  our  Saviour  left 
it,  to  be  directed  and  instructed  by  learned  and 
pious  bishops,  in  subjection  to  and  under  the  go 
vernment  of  those  Christian  kings  who  were  ap 
pointed  by  him  to  reign  over  us. 

To  return  then  to  that  kind  of  contemplative 
life  from  whence  this  excursion  led  us,  and  to  the 
virtue  and  merit  whereof  these  monastics,  or  some 
of  them,  do  pretend,  as  founded  and  dedicated  to 
contemplation.  If  the  disquisition  we  have  already 
made  concerning  them  doth  exempt  us  from  ta 
king  farther  consideration  of  them  and  their  obli 
gations,  we  will  make  no  stay  in  considering  that 
solitary  kind  of  life,  which  hath  heretofore  been 
affected  by  some  pious  persons,  and  whose  exam 
ples  many  of  those  cloisters  would  be  thought  to 
follow  ;  forgetting  that  they  had  no  other  cloisters 
than  the  wild  forest,  and  trees  for  their  habitation, 
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nor  any  other  company  than  of  beasts,  more  inno* 
cent,  for  the  most  part,  than  the  men  from  whose 
conversation  they  retired  :  which  unhappy  reason 
might  in  this  degenerated  age  of  licence  persuade 
many  to  retire  to  the  same  solitude,  but  omnia 
nobis  mala  solitudo  persuadet,  and  there  is  no  such 
man  in  the  world,  that  is  known  and  cared  for, 
that  owns  and  avows  such  a  solitude ;  and  the 
little  number  of  hermits  that  yet  inhabit  the  world, 
are  the  most  absurd,  ignorant,  stupid  creatures  that 
can  be  seen ;  and  sufficiently  manifest  the  weari 
ness  they  have  of  being  alone,  by  the  content  they 
take  to  be  seen  and  spoken  to  ;  and  exactly  make 
good  the  old  observation,  that  there  is  a  race  of 
men,  cut  non  satius  sit  cum  quolibet  esse  quam  se- 
cum :  which  is  the  best,  how  lamentable  excuse 
soever,  that  too  many  men  have  for  never  being 
alone.  We  will  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  mean 
ing  of  this  comparison,  or  rather  enquiry  into  the 
preference  of  an  active  or  a  contemplative  life,  is, 
to  enquire  whether  a  man  who  engages  himself  in 
the  business  of  the  world,  and  by  degrees  comes 
into  the  administration  of  a  great  part  of  it,  doth 
by  this  activity  become  a  better  member  of  the 
state  in  which  he  lives,  attains  to  be  a  wiser  man, 
and  finds  within  himself  a  greater  tranquillity  and 
consolation  of  mind ;  or  whether  he  who  declines 
the  experience  of  worldly  actions,  or  bearing  any 
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part  in  the  managery  of  them,  and  retires  to  the  read 
ing  the  best  and  the  wisest  books,  and  to  the  con 
versation  that  such  a  retirement  is  like  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  of,  may  not  thereby  arrive  to  facul 
ties,  which  may  equally  enable  him  to  advance  the 
honour,  and  service,  and  benefit  of  his  country ; 
to  a  wisdom  more  infallible,  by  the  advantage  he 
hath  of  leisure  to  peruse  the  best  books,  in  which 
he  is  conversant  with  the  manners  and  dispositions 
and  natures  of  all  nations,  as  well  as  with  their 
actions  and  lives,  and  often  finds  this  very  question 
disputed  and  determined ;  and  from  these  inquisi 
tions,  and  the  observations  which  will  naturally 
occur  to  a  dispassionate  considerer,  may  not  at 
least  equally  result  such  a  serenity  of  mind,  such 
a  mastery  of  all  inconvenient  affections  and  passions, 
as  may  constitute  that  knowledge,  and  peace,  and 
quiet,  that  is  the  comfort  and  blessing  of  the  high 
est  conditions  of  life.  And  I  conceive,  from  the 
question  thus  stated,  and  upon  the  several  bran 
ches  thereof,  all  things  may  be  said,  which  are 
pertinent  to  the  full  consideration  of  this  argument. 
But  then  we  must  first  agree  upon  the  signification 
of  all  terms  and  expressions  which  we  shall  use, 
and  upon  such  equal  concessions  to  both,  as  may 
not  give  such  qualifications  to  the  one  above  the 
other,  as  may  make  him  superior  at  the  first  mo 
ment  of  entering  into  the  lists :  as  we  must  not 
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suppose  him  who  is  dedicated  to  contemplation  to 
be  rude  and  illiterate,  for  then  books  will  yield 
him  no  more  observation  than  stones  will  do ;  nor 
the  other  of  an  active  mind  to  be  of  an  infirm  or 
diseased  body,  which  will  put  a  quick  end  to  his 
activity.   We  must  then  suppose  them  to  be  equal 
ly  qualified  for  the  work  they  have  to  do ;  that  he 
who  designs  an  active  life,  hath  those  parts  and 
faculties  which  contribute  most  to  the  advance 
ment  of  that  design ;  I  speak  of  those  parts  and 
faculties  which  are  his  own,  and  from  within,  not 
those  from  without,  in  the  assistance  of  friends  and 
patrons ;  and  that  the  other,  who  retires  to  con 
templation,  is  as  well  qualified  towards  it,  that  he 
hath  at  least  a  love  of  learning,  and  an  inclination 
to  industry  :  and  then  in  God's  name  let  their  seve 
ral  advantages  by  nature,  the  warmth  and  fire  in  the 
one,  and  the  phlegm  and  melancholy  in  the  other, 
assist  and  contribute  all  they  can  to  the  lustre  and 
perfection  of  each.     We  will,  in  the  first  place, 
begin  with  the  survey  of  our  contemplative  man, 
because  we  shall  be  longer  in  finding  him  out ;  for 
the  thing  not  being  so  easily  reduced  to  a  defini 
tion,  the  pt-rson  cannot  so  easily  be  found.     It 
shall  suffice,  that  we  look  upon  our  contemplative 
man  as  a  person  without  having  ever  undergone  a 
part  in  business,  and  without  any  other  know 
ledge  relating  thereunto,  than  he  attains  to  in 
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books,  and  by  that  kind  of  conversation  that  is  na 
tural  to  that  retirement;  and  I  have  given  him  at 
least  as  Jarge  a  field  to  exercise  himself  in  as  any 
man  hath  challenged :  and  we  look  upon  an  ac 
tive  man,  as  one  who  is  so  much  engaged,  entang 
led,  and  even  oppressed  with  business,  that  he  hath 
not  time  and  leisure  to  retire  to  any  other  kind  of 
contemplation,  than  every  honest  man  (how  busy 
soever)  enjoys  from  the  reflection  and  observation 
which  he  makes  from  his  own  and  the  actions  of 
other  men;  which  is  as  narrow  a  circle  as  we  can 
contain  him  in :  and  we  will  see  which  of  these 
trees  bear  the  better  fruit. 

We  have  got  the  start  from  our  man  of  business 
by  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  The  wis 
dom  of  a  learned  man  cometh  by  the  opportunity 
of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little  business  shall  be 
come  wise  ;"  and  yet  it  seems  he  would  have  him 
have  some ;  he  doth  not  say,  he  that  hath  none : 
and  no  doubt  by  a  little,  he  means  business  enough, 
so  much  as  may  contribute  to  wisdom.  The  de 
termination  of  the  philosopher  will  hold  good  to 
the  world's  end,  and  he  was  friend  enough  to  re 
tirement,  imperfectum  et  languidum  bonum  est  in  olio 
sine  actu  projecta  virtus  :  it  must  be  the  good,  and 
not  the  ease,  the  contemplative  life  produces  ;  and 
the  wisdom  and  public  benefit,  not  the  private 
wealth,  that  results  from  the  active  life,  that  must 
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determine  this  controversy.  It  would  very  much 
advance  this  discourse,  if,  towards  the  more  per 
fect  modelling  it,  we  could  agree  upon  some  in 
stance  of  a  particular  man,  or  a  race  of  men,  who 
in  such  a  contemplative  life  had  yielded  such  fruit 
and  benefit  to  their  countries,  as  have  preserved 
their  memories  still  fresh  to  posterity  ;  or  who  be 
ing  called  out  of  it  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
active  employment,  have  brought  those  ready  parts 
and  faculties,  as  have  equalled  all  that  experience 
hath  supplied,  and  been  crowned  with  success  in 
councils  and  enterprises  equal  to  those  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  contrary  kind  of  educa 
tion.  Of  this  last  sort  I  doubt  very  few  examples 
will  be  brought,  except  they  call  up  some  of  those 
old  Greek  and  Roman  officers,  who,  either  from 
the  satiety  they  had  of  action,  and  unwillingness  to 
lose  any  of  the  honour  they  had  gotten,  or  from 
the  oppressions  they  underwent,  retired  from  the 
noise  and  trouble  of  all  courts  and  camps,  to  a  so 
litude  that  may  properly  be  called  rather  recollec 
tion  than  contemplation  ;  and  of  this  sort  of  men 
instances  enough  may  be  given  both  ancient  and 
modern,  ot  many  excellent  persons  who  have  with 
great  glory  and  success  returned  into  the  greatest 
crowd  of  business  of  all  natures  ;  but  all  these  car 
ried  the  same  virtue  and  wisdom  with  them  into 
the  retirement  that  they  brought  back  from  thence, 
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and  were  always  the  children  of  action,  and  lodged 
only  for  a  short  space  of  time  within  the  quarters 
of  contemplation,  and  where  probably  too  they 
might  have  contracted  some  rust  not  easily  filed 
off.  Of  the  first  kind  indeed  of  those  who,  in  and 
from  the  contemplative  life,  brought  a  great  trea 
sure  of  learning,  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  into  the 
public  stores  and  receptacles,  in  the  improvement, 
if  not  the  invention,  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the 
devising  many  expedients  and  prescriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  human  life,  they  reckon  Lycurgus  and 
Solon,  and  all  the  law-makers,  all  the  philosophers, 
all  the  most  famous  orators  and  the  best  historians, 
and  would  have  it  believed  that  all  learned  men 
led  contemplative  lives;  whereas  in  truth  there 
were  very  few,  if  any  of  them,  who  were  not  much 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  We  cannot  doubt  but  Lycurgus  and  Solon, 
and  all  other  law-makers,  were  not  only  well  skill 
ed  in  the  laws  of  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  man 
kind,  and  the  constitution,  temper,  humour,  and 
affections  of  their  own  citizens,  which  could  be 
learned  only  by  conversation,  experience,  and  ob 
servation;  which  distinguishes  the  active  life  from 
the  contemplative  or  speculative.  Aristotle  was  a 
great  courtier,  being  tutor  to  the  greatest  king, 
and  in  the  greatest  court  the  world  then  had;  and 
by  his  good  breeding,  gave  great  beauty  and  lustre 
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to  the  philosophy  of  the  age  before  him,  which 
had  been  studied  too  much  in  the  dark.  Can  any 
man  think  Demosthenes  or  Cicero  to  be  contem 
plative  men,  when  they  governed  the  greatest  ac 
tions  of  their  several  republics,  and  were  the  most 
active  men  in  both  ?  And  though  Tully  was  the 
greater  magistrate,  having  been  the  highest,  yet 
Demosthenes  had  the  greater  power  in  the  coun 
sels  of  that  senate,  and  was  as  much  hated  and 
feared  by  Alexander  as  ever  the  other  had  been 
by  Caesar.  For  the  historians,  I  think  a  man  may 
very  warrantably  say,  that  there  was  never  yet  a 
good  history  written  but  by  men  conversant  in  busi 
ness,  and  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  education. 
Polybius  was  a  counsellor,  and  an  officer  in  a  part 
of  the  wars  which  he  writ.  Livy  was  in  the  court 
of  Augustus,  well  known  to  the  emperor,  and  in 
great  grace  and  conversation  with  the  favourite, 
and  so  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions  of  the 
world.  Tacitus,  besides  his  noble  extraction,  had 
his  education  in  the  near  trust  of  two  great  empe 
rors,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  underwent  several  great 
employments  and  offices  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  was  afterwards  consul  in  the  time  of  Nerva, 
after  whose  death  he  began  to  write  his  history. 
It  is  not  a  collection  of  records,  or  an  admission 
to  the  view  and  perusal  of  the  most  secret  letters 
and  acts  of  state,  (though  they  are  great  and  ne- 
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cessary  contributions)  which  can  enable  a  man  to 
write  a  history,  if  there  be  an  absence  of  that  ge 
nius  and  spirit  and  soul  of  an  historian,  which  is 
contracted  by  the  knowledge  and  course  and  me 
thod  of  business,  and  by  conversation  and  famili 
arity  in  the  inside  of  courts,  and  the  most  active 
and  eminent  persons  in  the  government ;  all  which 
yields  an  admirable  light,  though  a  man  writes  of 
times,  and  things  which  were  transacted  for  the 
most  part  before  he  was  born. 

Upon  this  argument  we  have  the  instances  of 
four  eminent  persons  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
who  were  all  men  in  their  several  degrees  of  great 
lustre  in  the  world,  who  all  writ  histories  of  the 
same  or  near  the  same  times ;  insomuch  as  there 
are  very  few  signal  persons,  and  few  important  ac 
tions,  which  are  mentioned  in  any  one  of  them, 
of  which  either  of  the  other  are  silent ;  against  the 
veracity  of  either  of  which  there  is  no  very  mate 
rial  objection,  and  yet  two  of  these  are  by  so  much 
preferable  before  the  other  two,  that  the  first  may 
worthily  stand  by  the  sides  of  the  best  of  the  an 
cients,  whilst  both  the  others  must  be  placed  un 
der  them ;  and  a  man,  without  knowing  more  of 
them,  may,  by  reading  their  books,  find  the  differ 
ence  between  their  extractions,  their  educations, 
their  conversations,  and  their  judgment*  The  first 
two  are  Henry  D'Avila  and  Cardinal  Bentivoglio, 
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both  Italians  of  illustrious  birth ;  the  former  a  Flo 
rentine,  the  other  of  Ferrara,  and  so  proper  enough 
to  be  called  a  Roman.  D'Avila  was  an  officer  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  family  of  the  famous 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  queen,  and  almost  king  too, 
of  France,  during  the  reign  of  four  great  kings  of 
that  nation ;  and  had  himself  a  command  of  horse 
in  the  army  and  enterprises  of  which  he  writes, 
and  a  participation  of  the  counsels.  Bentivoglio 
vras  of  that  family,  which  as  princes  had  governed 
Bentivoglio  for  many  years ;  he  was  clerk  of  the 
chamber  to  Clement  the  Eighth,  by  or  near  the 
time  that  he  was  twenty  years  of  age ;  then  nuncio 
in  Flanders,  and  afterwards  in  France,  till  he  was 
created  cardinal  shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Fourth ;,  and  though  his  history  be  of  the  war  of 
Flanders,  and  that  of  D'Avila  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  yet  those  countries  had  so  much  to  do 
with  each  other,  that  as  they  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  same  time,  so  they  often  set  forth  and 
describe  the  same  actions  with  very  pleasant  and 
delightful  variety ;  and  commonly  the  greatest  per 
sons  they  have  occasion  to  mention  were  very  well 
known  to  them  both,  which  makes  their  characters 
always  very  lively.  Both  their  histories  are  excel 
lent,  and  will  instruct  the  ablest  and  wisest  men 
how  to  write,  and  terrify  them  from  writing.  The 
other  two  were  Hugo  Grotius,  and  Famianus  Stra- 
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da,  who  both  wrote  in  Latin  upon  the  same  argu 
ment,  and  of  the  same  time,  of  the  wars  of  Flan 
ders,  and  of  the  Low- Countries.    The  great  Gro- 
tius,  who  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  good,  if  not 
the  best  scholar  that  age  brought  out  in  which  he 
lived,  had  in  his  education,  in  his  profession,  in  the 
offices  and  employments  he  bore  in  his  own  coun 
try  whilst  he  lived  there,  and  in  the  encourage 
ments  and  honours  he  enjoyed  in  other  courts  and 
kingdoms,  when  he  was  banished  from  his  own 
country,  all  the  conversation  and  experience  that 
is  requisite  to  make  the  sublimest  person :  and  a 
great  man  he  was  to  all  purposes,  and  could  not 
be  without  a  profound  judgment ;  though  it  was 
not  of  an  allay  that  sparkled  in  the  French  court, 
where  he  continued  many  years  ambassador  for 
the  most  active  crown  of  Sweden :  yet  his  histo 
ry,  which  he  valued  above  many  other  his  ex 
cellent  works,  and  more  deliberated  upon  it  before 
it  was  finished,  and  cast  his  eye  over  it  more  after, 
did  not  satisfy  the  expectation  the  world  had  of  it, 
neither  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  it,  nor  in  the  clear  de 
scription  of  the  councils  upon  which  great  enterpri 
ses  were  undertaken,  nor  the  conduct  of  those  enter 
prises,  with  a  lively  representation  of  persons  and 
actions,  which  makes  the  reader  present  at  all  they 
say  or  do ;  in  all  which  the  other  two  excel,  and 
will  admit  of  no  comparison  to  be  made  with  them 
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on  his  behalf;  as  if  the  unpolished  nature  of  his 
country,  and  the  heavy  genius  of  Delft,  where  he 
was  born,  hung  some  plummets  upon  his  spirits, 
that  neither  his  incomparable  parts,  and  experience 
in  great  and  active  employments,  nor  the  air  of 
France  itself,  could  ever  shake  off.  Strada  had, 
to  the  subtlety  of  the  climate  in  which  he  was  born 
and  bred,  and  to  the  education  of  a  Jesuit,  who  are 
most  unreasonably  believed  to  be  the  most  politic 
people  in  the  world,  the  advantage  of  being  a  client 
and  dependant  upon  the  house  of  Parma,  and  to 
have  the  perusal  of  all  the  memorials,  letters,  com 
missions,  and  transactions  of  that  most  illustrious 
prince,  whose  actions  could  not  but  be  a  great  part 
of  the  history  he  was  to  write ;  and  of  his  most  re 
nowned  mother,  who  deserves  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  noblest  women  in  the  world ;  of  all 
whirh  he  was  so  full  that  he  had  not  room  to  con 
tain  the  other  necessary  advertisements  and  collec 
tions  which  are  requisite  to  the  compiling  a  legiti 
mate  history;  so  that  he  hath  rather  written  the  life 
and  character  of  Alexander  Farnesius  (who  deser 
ved  all  that  could  be  said  of  him)  than  the  history 
of  that  time  which  he  pretends  to  do,  and  of  which 
he  scarce  mentions  any  one  action,  with  any  vi 
gour  of  mind  or  power  of  words,  that  hath  not  re 
lation  to  that  family  ;  which?>  with  the  visible  de 
clension  in  his  second  decade  from  the  exaltation 
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of  the  first,  and  his  having  left  no  materials  behind 
him  for  a  third,  which  he  pretended  to  have  finish 
ed,  together  with  some  pedantry  in  his  style,  leaves 
what  he  hath  writ  liable  to  some  exceptions,  though 
I  think  not  all  which  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  unrea 
sonably  reproached  him  with,  or  rather  they  who 
thought  every  thing  that  great  cardinal  writ,  how 
cursorily  and  perfunctorily  soever,  worthy  to  be 
published;  amongst  which  his  reflections  upon 
Strada,  and  some  other  fragments,  may  be  reckon 
ed. 

What  I  say  of  the  different  value  of  histories, 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who 
write  them,  no  doubt  hath  been  the  reason  that  so 
small,  if  any  part,  of  our  own  is  tolerably  set  out ; 
for  I  cannot  reckon  any  history  or  relation,  of  how 
long  or  short  a  time  soever,  performed  in  any  de 
gree  of  perfection,  when  as  important,  or  at  least 
very  important,  particulars  are  totally  left  out  as 
those  which  are  inserted,  and  which  were  compre 
hended  within  the  limits  of  that  time,  the  account 
whereof  is  pretended  to  be  given ;  this  may  be  said 
of  that  part  which  is  most  exact  in  the  history  of 
England:  which  proceeds  from  the  want  of  en 
couragement  of  fit  persons,  who  know  how  to  call 
for  contributions,  (for  the  ablest  man  will  need 
large  contribution)  and  are  themselves  conversant 
with  the  universal  transactions  of  Christendom  du- 
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ring  that  time  of  which  they  write,  as  he  who 
would  write  the  history  of  England  during  the  last 
hundred  years,  or  any  space  of  time  more  or  less 
before  or  after  that  time,  will  do  it  very  imperfect 
ly  if  he  doth  not  take  a  survey  of  the  councils  and 
actions  of  all  his  neighbours,  to  which  many  do 
mestic  actions  do  so  much  relate,  that  they  are 
scarce  to  be  understood  without  some  light  from 
the  other ;  which  makes  annals  an  imperfect  kind 
of  history,  and  rather  memorials  for  history  than 
history  itself;  and  he  who  would  write  that  of  Eng 
land  well,  if  it  be  before  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  (it  will  be  convenient  since)  had  need 
draw  many  materials  from  Rome,  (which  may  be 
done  easily  enough)  with  which  court  that  of  Eng 
land  had  for  the  most  part  a  nearer  conjunction 
and  communication  of  councils  than  any  other 
court  had ;  whereas  it  hath  been  the  fate  of  our 
country,  which  hath  in  all  ages  been  the  field  of 
great  and  noble  actions  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
hath  contributed  so  much  to  the  growth  and  im 
provement  of  arts  and  sciences  (all  which  are  the 
most  proper  subjects  of  history)  to  have  its  trans 
actions  derived  to  posterity  by  men  who  have  had 
no  other  excuse  for  their  presumption  but  their 
good-will,  and  who  hardly  knew  so  much  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  themselves,  as  the  monks 
did  of  those  in  which  they  lived,  and  from  whence 
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they  drew  their  most  material  ingredients ;  which, 
were  they  not  altogether  untrue,  are  such  obscure 
truths,  so  blindly  and  lamely  set  down  and  descri 
bed,  that  a  history  compounded  out  of  them  can 
have  very  little  beauty ;  yet  in  the  dearth  we  suf 
fer  of  the  records  of  ancient  times,  they  would  be 
of  .great  use  to  an  industrious  and  a  pregnant  man, 
who,  by  examining  other  evidence  and  of  other 
countries,  would  state  many  things  clearly,  which 
are  in  those  authors  very  obscure.  I  say,  as  to 
the  compiling  the  best  and  most  useful  history, 
that  spirit  and  those  faculties  are  necessary,  which 
few  but  men  of  action  and  experience  are  possess 
ed  of;  so  the  truth  is,  the  best  of  books  of  any 
other  kind,  and  of  what  science  soever,  have  been 
written  by  men  of  experience  and  wisdom,  who 
have  another  compass  in  considering  and  weighing 
and  digesting  their  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and 
select  and  urge  what  is  for  their  purpose  much 
more  pertinently,  than  men  merely  of  contempla 
tion,  of  how  great  learning  soever,  use  to  do ;  as 
any  man  must  confess  that  the  method  of  Cardinal 
Perron,  who  was  a  man  of  business  all  his  life,  and 
of  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  what  he  writ  of  controver 
sy,  though  he  was  a  man  of  much  more  business 
and  much  less  study  than  the  other,  hath  some 
what  that  draws  more  attention,  and  their  argu 
ments  more  subtlety  and  vigour,  and  their  answers 
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more  rational  and  substantial,  than  we  find  in  the 
writings  of  merely  contemplative  men,  or  of  those 
who  consult  only  with  books,  though  we  reckon 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself  of  the  number,  who, 
no  doubt,  was  a  much  better  scholar,  as  far  as  the 
being  a  scholar  depends  upon  the  reading  many 
books,  than  both  the  other  two ;  and  we  have  a 
fresh  memorial  of  a  later  cardinal,  whose  reputa 
tion  of  learning,  subtlety,  and  understanding,  rai 
sed  him  to  that  degree  that  the  sacred  college 
might  have  the  assistance  of  a  person  of  so  rare 
endowments,  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  who  no  sooner 
came  into  the  conclave,  a  place  where  the  greatest 
sagacity  in  discerning  and  determining  is  required, 
but  he  was  discovered  to  be  a  man  of  wit,  that 
could  not  be  contended  with ;  of  fancy  and  inven 
tion,  that  could  not  be  restrained  or  applied  ;  and 
of  a  judgment  so  unsteady  and  unfixed,  that  when 
others  made  no  objections,  he  overthrew  it  always 
with  his  own ;  so  that  the  only  use  they  made  of 
him  in  all  congregations  was,  that  when  any  dele 
gates  or  committees  were  named  to  digest  or  pre 
pare  any  business,  that  cardinal  who  desired  to  ob 
struct  the  affair,  and  hinder  the  passage  of  it,  al 
ways  named  Cardinal  Pallavicini  to  be  one  of  the 
committee ;  who  had  so  rare  a  faculty  in  perplex 
ing,  that  few  could  unravel  what  he  made  intricate. 
There  is  indeed  a  class  of  men,  who  will  be- 
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lieve  that  they  are  maliciously  forgotten,  if  they 
are  not  mentioned  as  a  convincing  instance  and 
evidence  and  manifestation  of  the  learning,  and 
wisdom,  and  rare  parts  of  the  speculative  and  con 
templative  life ;  which  is  the  school-men :  who, 
being  purely  and  merely  men  of  contemplation, 
have  illustrated  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  have 
prescribed  a  method  of  examining  and  judging, 
that  men  of  the  most  active  parts  find  great  ease 
and  improvement  by  the  observation  of  it.  I  am 
contented  that  they  give  each  what  testimony  they 
please,  and  that  they  assume  the  title  of  being 
learned  and  subtle,  and  what  other  title  they  will, 
but  of  being  good  for  any  thing.  It  had  been 
happy  for  religion  and  the  church  of  God,  if  they 
had  been  all  bred  ship-carpenters,  or  lock-smiths, 
or  gun-smiths,  or  granado-makers,  or  any  other 
kind  of  subtle  artificers,  so  they  had  never  been 
put  to  school  beyond  to  read  and  to  write.  They 
are  the  bestlaveerers  of  the  world,  and  would  have 
taught  a  ship  to  have  catched  the  wind  that  it 
should  have  gained  half  in  half,  though  it  had  been 
contrary,  and  would  have  long  since  found  out  the 
north-west  passage,  or  a  shorter.  They  would 
have  made  a  key,  no  bigger  than  a  great  pin,  which 
would  have  driven  five-and-thirty  bolts,  and  mor 
tar-pieces,  that  might  have  carried  granadoes  far 
ther  than  the  greatest  cannon  can  shoot  a  bullet. 
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They  might  have  enriched  the  world  with  many  of 
these  inventions  both  for  use  and  beauty,  if  they 
had  not  been  fatally  directed  to  the  love  and  con 
templation  of  learning ;  of  which  they  never  under 
took  to  handle  any  part  that  they  did  not  deform 
and  deface,  and  render  unintelligible.  They  have 
corrupted  and  spoiled  the  noblest  and  most  signi 
ficant  language  of  the  world;  a  language  of  the 
greatest  eloquence  and  greatest  clearness,  that 
hath  ravished  and  possessed  all  ears,  that  hath 
captivated  the  understanding  and  judgment  through 
that  avenue;  and  have  left  Latin  without  a  mono 
syllable,  or  one  soft  or  grateful  word ;  and  instead 
thereof,  have  filled  the  mouth  so  full  of  large  and 
unwieldy  words,  that  it  can  hardly  utter  in  a  dia 
lect  that  is  intelligible,  and  hath  made  the  whole 
mass  of  the  language  fitter  to  be  used  in  the  Bear- 
Garden  than  in  places  of  civil  conversation.  I 
wish  I  knew,  or  that  any  body  would  inform  me, 
(for  I  have  no  other  displeasure  to  them  than  I 
have  to  those  mineral  men  who  are  school-men  in 
metals,  who,  to  extract  a  crown's  worth  of  silver, 
would  spoil  as  much  lead  as  would  cover  a  house) 
what  benefit  the  world  hath  received  from  them ; 
what  piece  of  learning  they  ever  took  in  their 
hands,  which  they  did  not  leave  worse  than  they 
found  it;  what  difficulty  they  ever  undertook  to 
explain  and  resolve,  in  which  they  did  not  tie  more 
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knots  than  there  were  before.  They  have  stripped 
natural  philosophy  of  all  its  reason  and  perspicacity, 
moral  philosophy  of  all  its  probity,  and  divinity  of 
all  its  religion;  by  confounding  all  with  canting 
terms,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  translated 
into  any  language ;  with  distinctions,  which  so  per 
plex  and  alter  and  cover  the  subject,  that  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  find  what  he  looks  for,  nor 
how  to  apply  what  he  hath  found.  There  is  that 
fatal  distemper  in  their  brain,  that  when  they  do 
make  any  excursion,  or  sally  out  of  the  wilder 
ness  of  their  affected  words  into  the  spacious  and 
pleasant  fields  of  polite  learning,  as  some  of  them 
sometimes  do ;  especially  St  Thomas,  with  as  great 
flights  in  devotion  as  the  wit  of  man  can  suggest, 
which  from  him  yield  infinite  benefit,  information, 
and  delight,  so  that  a  man  may  be  sorry  that  he 
ever  kept  the  other  company ;  yet  in  the  very 
height  of  that  noble  career,  if  they  come  near  the 
brink  of  their  school-learning,  that  precipice  casts 
them  over  head  and  ears  into  the  abyss  of  their 
profound  and  insignificant  definitions  and  distinc 
tions,  that  a  man  would  wonder  how  they  come,  in 
so  clear  a  sun-shine,  so  suddenly  to  meet  with 
thick  mists  and  clouds,  to  cover  and  conceal  them. 
I  am  well  content  that  they  enjoy  the  honour  and 
preferment,  which  in  the  spacious  fields  of  their 
unlimited  and  unrestrained  contemplation  they 
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have  purchased  for  themselves ;  and  am  glad  they 
have  had  the  modesty  never  to  contend  in  any  field 
of  action,  but  when  they,  have  been  laughed  off 
the  stage ;  and  it  is  pity  but  they  who  have  gotten 
any  considerable  profit  from  them,  should  make 
ample  acknowledgment  to  their  memory,  though 
they  will  never  be  able  to  make  amends  for  the 
precious  time  that  hath  been  cast  away  upon  them. 
Since  we  have  not  been  yet  able  to  discover  one 
instance  of  a  man  who  hath  awaked  out  of  the 
dream  of  contemplation,  and  by  the  treasure  he 
brought  with  him  from  thence,  hath  quickly  ap 
peared  a  man  of  so  ripe  an  observation,  and  so 
well  qualified  for  the  greatest  business,  that  he 
seemed  born  to  teach  and  never  to  learn,  we  have 
but  one  other  enquiry  to  make ;  which  if  we  should 
not  do,  we  shall  be  thought  purposely  to  decline 
that  station,  that  we  might  not  meet  with  that 
crowd  of  instances  as  would  determine  the  question; 
which  is  the  court  of  Rome :  that  consisting  only 
of  ecclesiastical  persons,  whereof  many  have  been 
said  even  from  their  infancy  to  have  left  the  world^ 
and  have  lived  out  of  it  till  they  have  been  very 
old,  and  have  then  been  called  again  into  it  to 
the  exercise  and  dispatch  of  the  greatest  business 
of  the  world,  must  be  thought  to  have  obtained 
all  those  great  endowments  and  advantages  they 
have  above  other  men,  from  the  sole  light  of  con- 
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templation  ;  many  having  been  called  out  of  the 
dark  cloysters,  in  which  they  have  spent  their  lives, 
to  mount  into  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  world, 
and  to  take  charge  both  of  this  world  and  the 
world  to  come.  Upon  which  suggestion  I  have 
the  less  reason  to  enlarge,  having  gotten  the  au 
thority  of  that  court  on  my  side ;  which,  from 
their  sufferings  under  the  government  of  that  tribe 
of  men,  have  enough  provided  that  it  shall  ne 
ver  be  so  governed  so  again,  by  excluding  all  re 
ligious  men  for  many  years  out  of  the  conclave. 
And  though  the  same  authority  that  hath  of  late 
provided  that  the  popes  shall  be  always  chosen  out 
of  the  cardinals  (which  hath  had  frequent  inter 
ruption)  hath  likewise  provided  that  there  shall 
be  always  at  least  four  religious  men  in  the  col 
lege  of  the  cardinals,  it  hath  never  been  observed 
near  these  last  hundred  years;  for  most  part  of 
which  time  there  hath  not  been  one,  and  rarely 
two,  religious  men  in  the  whole  body.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  reproach  that  court  with  what  they 
do  not  in  any  degree  affect,  with  being  given  to 
contemplation,  when  from  boys  of  sixteen  they 
are  bred  the  most  to  action,  and  the  least  to  con 
templation,  of  any  court  in  the  world ;  where  they 
least  look  into  books,  and  most  converse  with  men, 
and  have  nothing  of  ecclesiastical  but  their  habit, 
and  the  first  tonsure,  which  makes  them  capable 
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of  many  preferments  which  they  may  part  with, 
and  with  their  qualification,  and  any  obligation 
from  it,  when  they  meet  with  a  better  invitation. 
But  let  us  take  a  view  of  those  men,  who  in  for 
mer  ages,  from  very  private  and  scholastic  educa 
tion,  have  come  to  great  eminency  of  place  and 
employment,  and  we  shall  then  discover  how 
much  of  their  qualifications  had  its  original  from 
education :  not  to  take  any  advantage  from  their 
Pope  Celestine,  who  for  his  sanctity  was  sent  for 
out  of  his  cell,  and  crowned  pope  ;  and  for  his  ex 
treme  want  of  understanding  and  ordinary  discre 
tion,  was  within  six  weeks  persuaded  to  give  over 
his  place  that  he  could  not  manage. 

There  cannot  be  three  men  named,  who  from 
the  meanest  birth  and  low  breeding,  grew  to  so 
great  fame  and  lustre,  and  made  themselves  more 
illustrious,  than  our  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  Spain,  both  which  lived  together,  and 
Sixtus  Quintus,who  was  afterwards  pope,  and  who 
was  born  whilst  the  other  two  lived*  The  first  of 
these  was  the  son  of  a  poor  butcher;  who  sent 
him  indeed  to  the  university,  but  was  so  far  from 
being  able  to  maintain  him  there,  that  he  was  com 
pelled  to  leave  it,  and  to  be  contented  to  keep  a 
poor  school  in  the  country,  which  is  no  contem 
plative  life,  and  was  near  thirty  years  of  age  before 
he  was  taken  notice  of;  yet  grew  afterwards,  by  a 
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succession  of  employments,  to  be  esteemed  of  great 
industry  and  vivacity,  which  seldom  go  together ; 
and  from  thence  to  as  great  a  height  of  worldly 
glory  as  a  subject  is  capable  of.  But  nothing  of 
this  was  owing  to  his  contemplation,  but  the  pure 
effect  of  his  activity  and  conversation  in  the  great 
est  courts  of  Christendom,  and  with  the  persons  of 
the  greatest  princes,  by  whom  he  was  received 
into  great  familiarity  and  trust ;  and  if  he  had  not 
been  accompanied  with  two  very  great  vices,  from 
the  poverty  and  lowness  of  his  birth,  the  one  of 
pride,  and  the  other  of  pusillanimity,  he  might  have 
been  as  glorious  in  his  death  as  he  was  in  his  life: 
but  an  exorbitant  pride  grew  up  with  him,  as  it  is 
most  natural  to  those  of  the  meanest  extraction, 
to  so  unheard-of  a  degree,  that  he  made  all  the 
great  nobility  of  the  kingdom  his  mortal  enemies, 
upon  contests  which  had  no  relation  to  religion ; 
and  then  his  pusillanimity  was  in  truth  his  death, 
when  all  the  indignation  of  the  king  could  not 
have  taken  his  life  from  him  ;  but  his  poor  spirit, 
that  had  been  so  immoderately  blown  up  with  his 
prosperity,  expired,  at  being  reduced  to  live  in  a 
lower  orb :  whereas  he  might  have  raised  a  nobler 
monument  of  his  virtue  in  his  magnanimous  beha 
viour  in  his  misfortunes,  than  he  hath  left  behind 
him  in  his  palace  at  Westminster,  and  his  college 
of  Christ- Church  in  Oxford.  The  second,  who 
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had  at  least  as  obscure  an  original,  and  in  some 
respects  made  a  more  glorious  progress  in  the 
world,  and  died  of  the  same  dispirited  disease, 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  smith, 
thrown  into  a  monastery  of  Franciscan  friars,  who 
charitably  took  care  of  his  education  according  to 
the  woful  rules  and  constitutions  of  their  founder. 
However,  in  a  kingdom  where  good  clothes  nor 
good  looks  contribute  nothing  to  advancement,  he 
found  means  to  make  himself  known  and  grateful 
to  the  greatest  prince  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and 
of  the  greatest  sagacity,  and  the  highest  dissimu 
lation,  that  any  age  hath  brought  out ;  and  under 
this  prince  this  friar  grew  to  be  a  cardinal,  and 
which  is  better,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  did 
many  the  most  magnanimous  actions  which  can 
be  performed  by  the  greatest  subject ;  for  besides 
the  building  many  noble  palaces,  which  he  left  to 
that  mighty  archbishopric,  and  besides  the  prince 
ly  structure  of  his  college  and  monastery,  which 
upon  the  matter  contains  the  whole  university  of 
Alcolaj  for  all  the  public  schools  and  all  the  pro 
fessors  are  of  his  foundation  in  his  college,  all  the 
other  colleges  not  being  to  be  named  with  many 
of  our  halls ;  he  raised  at  his  own  charges  (to  vin 
dicate  the  honour  of  his  nation,  for  all  indignities, 
contumelies,  and  calamities,  it  had  for  so  many  hun 
dred  years  undergone  by  the  Moors)  an  army, 
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provided  ships  for  their  transportation,  and  con 
ducted  them  himself  in  the  expedition,  invaded 
the  neighbour  part  of  Africa,  defeated  an  army  of 
the  Moors,  and  took  the  city  of  Oran;  which, 
with  some  other  places  he  left  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  they  possess  to  this  day.  This 
man  indeed  knew  little  more  of  the  transactions 
of  the  world,  than  he  learned  in  the  court  of  his 
own  master  and  by  his  instructions,  the  great  Fer- 
dinando ;  who,  being  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
married  to  the  heiress  and  queen  of  Castile,  was 
seldom  after  named  without  her  till  after  her  death : 
and  indeed  the  world  had  not  a  stage  upon  which 
more  or  greater  business  was  acted,  than  the  court 
of  that  prince  4  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Spa 
nish  monarchy,  left  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily  annexed  to  it,  and  the  title  to  all  that  in 
Italy  which  hath  been  since  possessed  by  Spain ; 
nor  was  there  a  court  in  the  world  where  the  af 
fairs  of  all  other  courts  were  so  much  transacted 
as  in  this.  Under  this  king  was  this  friar  educated ; 
the  meanness  of  whose  extraction  cannot  be  con 
cluded  from  the  mean  profession  of  his  father ;  for 
if  he  were  an  Hidalgo,  (a  gentleman,)  as  many 
smiths  and  men  of  lower  professions  are  known  to 
be,  he  would  not  have  married  the  daughter  of  the 
richest  merchant  in  Spain.  But  let  his  birth  be 
what  it  will,  and  his  first  studies  in  the  mooastery 
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be  contracted  and  restrained  within  never  so  nar 
row  a  compass,  he  lay  not  long  buried  there ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  he  addicted  himself  much  to 
contemplation  there,  but  had  very  active  thoughts 
towards  the  world,  for  he  grew  quickly  eminent 
in  all  the  posts  through  which  he  passed,  from  the 
schools  to  the  pulpit,  and  from  thence  to  the  coun 
cil  and  the  greatest  administrations  of  state,  under 
a  prince  that  understood  and  practised  all  the  good 
and  the  bad  arts  of  government;  was  an  excellent 
dispenser  of  justice,  and  a  most  devout  professor 
of  religion,  when  he  could  with  most  ease  mount 
by  those  stairs ;  and  could  as  well  make  use  of  the 
most  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  most  bare 
faced  perjury,  when  he  found  those  practices  would 
contribute  to  his  designs  :  and  when  he  had  pro 
moted  this  well-instructed  and  well-exercised  friar 
to  be  a  prince  of  the  church,  and  found  him  enough 
acquainted  with  all  the  science  of  government, 
he  committed  at  his  death  the  greatest  part  of  the 
managery  of  it,  which  he  conducted  with  unques 
tioned  abilities ;  and  if  his  evening  had  not  dis 
credited  his  works  of  the  day,  in  sinking  under 
the  discountenance,  rather  than  the  displeasure  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  upon  his  first  entrance  into 
Spain,  for  the  emperor  sent  only  a  less  compli 
ment  to  him  than  he  expected,  which  broke  his 
heart  within  two  days,  he  had  remained  to  poste- 
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rity  a  lasting  monument  of  the  great  abilities  and 
virtues  which  naturally  accompany  and  are  the 
proper  fruits  oF  an  active  life,  but  could  never  be 
applied  to  the  advancement  of  a  contemplative  one. 
And  how  little  the  first  part  of  his  breeding  in  the 
monastery  contributed  to  his  rare  abilities,  did  the 
more  manifestly  appear,  by  the  person  whom  the 
same  emperor  near  the  same  time  caused  to  be 
made  a  cardinal,  and  assigned  him  to  the  same 
part  of  the  government  in  Spain,  his  tutor  Adrian ; 
who  had  been  born  of  as  obscure  parents,  and  in 
a  worse  climate,  and  bred  in  a  better  university, 
and  by  him  after  promoted  to  be  pope ;  who  re 
mained  still  the  same  pedant,  and  understood  the 
world  no  more  that  he  was  to  govern,  than  the 
rest  of  his  kindred  that  remained  at  Utrecht  pre 
tended  to  do. 

The  last  of  the  three,  and  he  was  last  in  time, 
was  Sixtus  Quintus ;  of  whose  original  no  more  is 
known,  than  that  he  kept  pigs  near  a  village  where 
he  was  born ;  and  might  properly  enough  be  said 
to  be  promoted  by  chance,  (though  there  was 
providence  in  it)  when  he  was  accidentally  called 
to  shew  the  way  to  another  friar ;  who,  upon  con 
ference,  liking  the  spirit  of  the  boy,  commended 
him  to  the  charity  of  a  neighbour  monastery  of 
Franciscans ,  where,  by  the  quickness  of  his  parts 
and  an  indefatigable  industry,  in  a  short  time  he 
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made  himself  eminent  in  those  studies  which  arc 
taken  notice  of  amongst  that  people,  but  even 
from  that  time  was  least  notorious  for  his  delight 
in  contemplation ;  for  he  was  always  of  a  proud 
and  an  imperious  nature,  solicitous  for  preferment, 
and  offices  which  might  entitle  him  to  command 
others,  without  paying  any  obedience  to  those  su 
periors  who  were  to  command  him  ;  and  by  this 
impetuous  disposition  he  rendered  himself  very  un 
gracious,  and  uneasy  to  most  of  the  convents  in 
his  own  order ;  yet,  by  his  confessed  learning  and 
eloquence  in  disputation  as  well  as  preaching,  he 
found  friends  to  advance  him,  not  only  to  the  high 
est  offices  of  his  order,  as  provincial  and  general ; 
offices  as  incapable  of  contemplation,  or  as  much 
strangers  to  it,  as  the  greatest  conductors  of  armies, 
or  the  most  active  admirals  upon  the  ocean  pre 
tend  to  be  ;  but  to  the  degree  of  a  cardinal,  after 
he  had  been  in  the  most  active  offices  with  three 
nuncios  in  Spain,  who  all  came  afterwards  to  be 
popes,  and  one  of  which  promoted  him  to  the  car- 
dinalate.  From  this  time,  it  is  true,  and  never  be 
fore,  he  betook  himself  to  a  contemplative  life, 
that  is,  to  the  contemplation  how  he  might  come 
to  be  pope ;  he  changed  entirely  the  whole  course, 
fashion,  and  manner  of  his  life ;  he  retired  to  a  lit 
tle  house  and  good  garden  that  he  had  bought, 
and  seldom  went  out  either  to  the  court  or  to  the 
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consistory.  From  being  rough  and  insolent  in 
conversation,  he  became  the  meekest  and  the 
humblest  to  all  men ;  and  from  affecting  business, 
which  he  understood  very  well,  he  withdrew  him 
self  from  having  any  part  in  it,  and  took  great 
pains  to  be  thought  utterly  decayed  in  his  intellect 
uals,  and  in  truth  to  be  thought  in  apable  of  it ;  so 
that,  for  many  years  before  he  came  to  be  pope,  he 
was  notorious  for  nothing,  but  for  what  all  other 
men  avoided  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  he  lived 
not  in  the  state  of  a  cardinal,  that  he  understood 
nothing  of  their  affairs,  nor  loved  to  speak  of  them; 
nor  was  he  ever  mentioned  for  any  thing  that  was 
commendable,  but  for  his  excess  of  courtesy  to  all 
men,  and  his  customary  charity,  which  made  him 
beloved  only  among  that  sort  of  people  that  could 
do  him  no  good.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory  XIII. 
when  the  cardinals  entered  into  the  conclave,  there 
were  many  who  had  never  seen  Montalto,  (Sixtus 
Quintus;)  he  had  been  much  spoken  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  before,  but  was  now  forgotten  under 
that  negligent  retreat:  in  the  conclave  he  seldom 
came  out  of  his  cell,  except  to  the  chapel ;  and 
then  with  so  much  weakness,  that,  except  support 
ed  by  some  other  help  than  his  staff,  every  man 
suspected  he  would  fall  down.  He  could  never  be 
induced  to  enter  into  discourse  of  the  business  of 
the  conclave,  which  he  protested  he  understood 
VOL.  i.  M 
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not;  but  was  full  of  humility  to  all,  and  offered  bis 
vote  to  every  man  who  he  thought  probable  to  go 
out  pope.  After  a  very  long  and  a  factious  conclave, 
the  two  cardinals  who  were  the  heads  of  the  contra 
ry  factions,  and  had  struggled  on  the  behalf  of  their 
creatures  to  no  purpose,  met  one  day  accidentally 
near  the  cell  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  and  agreed  for 
divertisement  to  make  him  a  visit,  that  is,  to  make 
themselves  merry  with  him.   When  they  came  in, 
they  told  him  that  they  came  :.o  make  him  pope  ; 
he,  smiling,  told  them  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  if  they 
did,  they  two  must  do  all  the  business,  for  he  was 
sure  he  would  do  nothing  but  say  his  office,  and 
think  of  the  way  to  Heaven :  and  from  this  hour 
both  these  cardinals,  who  agreed  in  nothing  else, 
upon  the  presumption  that  he  would  die  in  a  short 
time,  and  that  they  should  govern  him  whilst  he 
lived,  wholly  intended  the  making  him  pope,  and 
brought  it  to  pass  within  two  or  three  days,  though 
no  man  had  fewer  friends,  or  more  enemies;  and 
in  this  manner  he  came  to  be  Sixtus  Quintus.  And 
from  that  time  he  mrde  it  appear,  that  he  had 
thought  very  much,  too  much  for  contemplation, 
and  quickly  undeceived  those  who  hoped  to  go 
vern  him ;  all  his  faculties  were  renewed  to  their 
old  vigour ;  he  talked  of  kings  and  princes  as  of 
his  vassals,  who  for  their  miscarriages  might  be 
questioned  and  punished  by  him ;  and  made  it  ma- 
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nifest,  that  he  understood  the  greatest  secrets  of 
their  own  several  courts,  and  the  greatest  intrigues 
in  their  councils ;  by  which  he  exacted  a  greater 
reverence  from  them  all  than  any  of  them  had  a 
mind  to  pay  him.  In  a  word,  never  am  man  more 
absolutely  commanded  in  any  province,  or  suffer 
ed  any  man  to  command  Jess  who  was  under  him ; 
and  if  he  had  ever  spent  any  of  his  time  in  contem 
plation,  he  made  such  haste  to  get  out  of  it,  that 
it  was  manifest  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  ac 
tion,  and  that  he  was  never  out  of  it  but  against 
his  will ;  which  naturally  produces  a  very  unequal 
and  untoward  temper  for  contemplation. 

We  have  not  hitherto  found  such  a  definition  of 
a  contemplative  life,  a  life  addicted  only  to  con 
templation,  that  doth  promise,  or  is  like  to  produce 
such  fruit,  as  gives  the  most  solid  delight  and  joy 
to  the  mind  or  soul  of  man,  or  enables  him  to 
serve  God  better,  or  his  country  as  well,  as  the 
more  busy  and  active  man  can  do ;  nor  such  an  ex 
ample  of  a  mere  contemplating  man,  who  by  his  ac 
tions  hath  raised  the  reputation  of  it  to  such  a  lus 
tre,  as  may  invite  a  man  of  virtue,  and  of  publick 
thoughts,  to  devote  himself  unto  it.  But  there  is,  I 
confess,  a  classis  of  men,  who,  I  believe,  are  depend 
ed  upon  by  the  others  to  come  in  to  their  aid, 
though  without  any  reason,  being  more  properly 
called  quiet  than  contemplative  men  ;  men,  who 
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upon  a  short  and  perfunctory  survey  of  the  ill  hu 
mours  and  ill  natures  of  mankind,  it  may  be  from 
some  observation  of  want  of  ingenuity  that  attends 
a  flood  or  crowd  of  business,  or  it  may  be  from 
some  stupidity  or  pride  in  their  own  natures,  that 
renders  them  more  unapt  as  well  as  unfit  for  that 
society  and  conversation  which  an  active  life  re 
quires,  retire  quickly  from  the  stage,  where  public 
businesses  are  most  acted,  decline  all  ambitious 
pretences  in  the  court,  all  desires  of  public  domes 
tic  or  foreign  employments,  and  betake  themselves 
to  a  quiet  undisturbed  condition  of  life  in  the  coun 
try,  in  the  managery  of  their  own  fortunes,  or  in 
the  divertisements  of  lawful  sports  and  recreations  ; 
or  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts  and  do 
mestic  agitations  ;  and  after  a  great  part  of  their 
life  spent  in  this  negligent  and  neglected  course 
of  life,  are  by  some  accident  or  choice  called  out 
again  into  the  world,  to  the  discharge  of  some 
great  office  or  employment,  which  they  do  with 
that  wonderful  ability,  as  if  they  had  been  always 
travelling  in  that  track ;  and  of  these  men  there  are 
infinite  examples  to  be  found  in  all  kingdoms  and 
provinces.  There  are  so,  and  will  always  be  so ; 
but  they  are  no  more  applicable  to  the  determina 
tion  of  this  controversy,  between  the  excellence 
and  benefit  from  a  contemplative  or  active  life, 
than  they  are  towards  resolving  whether  a  man  can 
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enjoy  a  better  health  in  the  court  than  in  the  coun 
try.  There  is  no  more  activity  in  the  court  than 
there  is  in  the  country,  nor  more  of  contemplation 
in  the  country  than  in  the  court ;  both  spheres  are 
equal  for  the  practice  of  both :  nor  is  action  or 
contemplation  confined  to  any  place,  or  to  any  qua 
lity  or  degree  of  persons,  they  may  dispose  them 
selves  to  which  they  please,  and  in  what  place  they 
please,  the  question  being  only,  whether  the  dis 
posing  themselves  to  either,  be  like  to  contribute 
more  to  the  service  of  God,  to  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  to  their  own  salvation ;  which  are  the 
three  peculiar  ends  of  man's  creation,  and  ought 
all  with  equal  industry  to  be  intended,  and  no  place 
excludes  either :  though  it  may  be  colleges  and  the 
country  may  give  more  natural  nourishment  to 
contemplation,  than  the  court  and  the  camp  can 
naturally  administer;  but  towards  an  active  life, 
neither  of  them  contributes  more  or  better  mate 
rials  than  the  country,  where  the  best  and  the  most 
exact  survey  is  taken  of  the  nature  of  man,  because 
they  are  least -disguised  ;  what  brings  most  and  best 
advantages  to  the  public,  and  what  most  contra 
dicts  or  destroys  it,  is  most  effectually  discovered ; 
the  errors  in  policy  itself,  though  too  often  mista 
ken,  and  too  unskilfully  and  superciliously  cen 
sured  and  reproached,  are  first  taken  notice  of,  and 
proper  remedies  foreseen  in  those  climates.  So 
10 
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that  they  who  prescribe  the  knowledge  and  con 
versation  in  courts  (how  useful  soever)  to  be  the 
only  conductors  towards  an  active  life,  may  as  rea 
sonably  pretend  that  a  man  cannot  be  as  good  a 
mariner  by  making  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in 
a  merchant  ship,  as  if  he  had  made  it  in  a  vessel 
belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  In  a  word,  we  are  so 
far  from  giving  up  the  country  to  the  contempla 
tive  man,  or  for  the  exercise  of  contemplation, 
that  we  are  ready  to  pronounce,  that  the  most  active 
condition  of  life,  as  a  good  statesman  or  a  good 
courtier,  must  draw  the  principal  ingredients  of  hig 
wisdom  from  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  country,  which  is  the  constitution  of  the  go 
vernment,  and  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
people,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  as  it  may  be  brought 
to  be  by  the  application  of  those  arts  and  remedies, 
which  will  easily  convince  them  what  is  good  for 
themselves,  which  is  the  true  end  and  the  only  last 
ing  support  of  all  government. 
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